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PRE FAT GN 


DISCOURSE, 


CONCERNING 


The ApvanTaces Maſters ought chiefly to 
have in view, in reading any ancient Hi- 
ſtorian, FUSTIN in particular, with 
young ſcholars, 


OO D Tranſlators of ancient authors are uſe- 
ful in a double capacity. Firſt, to ſupply the 


want of acquaintance with Greek and Latin, 

to thoſe whoſe more uſeful employments do 
not leave them time to ſtudy theſe languages, though 
they now and then afford them leiſure hours for read- 
ing books in their own tongue. And indeed, as, to 
bring the experiences, the obſervations, the diſcoveries, 
the 1 of ancient ſages, about men and things, 
and, what is chief, the hiſtory of ancient times within 
the compaſs of thoſe, who, being buſted in carrying on 
the arts and traffic which are the ſupports of human 
life, have no other reſource for their inſtruction and im- 


provement, but their native language, is one of the beſt 


offices, one of the greateſt ſervices the learned can ren- 
der to ſuch; ſo it is a compenſation, a tribute the 
learned owe to them, in return for the exemption 
from bodily labour, and the agreeable freedom and lei- 
ſure of ſtudy they enjoy. In fine, if the trading or 
working, Which is by far the more uſeful part of a na- 
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tion, hath a right to 1 to acquaintance. with 
ancient hiſtory, from which they may reap not only a- 
muſement in hours of eaſe and receſs from buſineſs, but 
very profitable inſtruction and information: or if any 
ſervice be due from the learned to them, they have a 
right, if not to exact, yet to expect the labour of tranſ- 
lating uſeful ancient books, from thoſe who give them- 
ſelves up to the ſtudy of the ancient a And 
accordingly, the learned of this claſs have thought 
themſelves obliged to render this ſervice to the public. 

II. Another uſe of 'Tranflations, which hath no ſmall 
influence in engaging the learned to take the trouble 
of tranſlating ancient books, is facilitating the learn- 
ing of the dead languages to young ſcholars, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances afford them the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation; that they may not be diſguſted at ſtudy, by 
the difficulty of making progreſs in any of the learned 
languages, without ſuch help; and that as little of theis 
precious time as poſſible may be waſted upon the mere 


acquiſition of words. But the uſe of literal Tranſlations 


hath been fully evinced by the very ingenious Mr. John 
Clarke, in the preface to his F UST IN, and his other 
tracts upon the education of youth in grammar ſchools ; 
and therefore I ſhall not inſiſt longer upon this head. 
This 'Tranflation of FUSTIN is deſigned to ſerve 
both theſe purpoſes ; and for that reaſon it is as literal 
as the idiom of our language permits. The author's 
tranfitions and connexions, and the general turn of his 
phraſes are preſerved as much as could be done, with- 
out rendering the tranſlation a very unpleaſing piece 
of Engliſh. Nay, I won't venture to ſay, that a deli- 
cate Engliſh ear may not now and then be offended at 
certain harſhneſſes of ſtyle in it, which might eaſily 


have been avoided, had the "Tranſlator propoſed no 


other end to himſelf, beſides the information of an En- 


| Do reader : but theſe will very readily be pardoned, 


or the fake of the learners of Latin to whom a looſer 

tranſlation of theſe paſſages would not be of great bene- 
fit, by all who think giving proper aſſiſtances to them, a 
purpoſe not to be ſacrificed to mere melody. We need 
not recommend FUSTIN to the ſchools ; this author 
hath long had lus proper place there : but it can m_— 
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be unſeaſonable to put youth in mind of what they 
ought chiefly to attend to, and impreſs upon their minds 
in reading hiſtorians. And I wiſh there was no occaſion 
to tell maſters, that they ought to have ſomething of 
more importance in their view, than the mere explica- 
tion of words and ſyntax in all their leſſons. For the 
ſake of beginners therefore in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 7 U- 
$TIN being one of the firit authors ſuch will be direct- 
ed to, I ſhall here prefix ſome remarks upon the prin - 
cipal advantages of that ſtudy. And indeed the follow- 
ing conſiderations will ſhew it to be the moſt uſeful and 
important of all ſtudies: a ſtudy, which young people, 
thoſe of birth and fortune more eſpecially, ought carly 
to be guided into the right method of carrying on; and 
a ſtudy, to the profitable purſuit of which, the directi- 
on and aſſiſtance of perſons of experience and acquain- 
tance with hiſtory and the world, is abſolutely neceſ- 


wi one who underſtands that by hiſtory is meant 
a regiſter of human affairs, in which great actions are 
traced to their motives or ſprings, and the characters 
of their authors are developed, will forthwith give his 
aſſent and approbation to all the eloges beſtowed upon 
this kind of writing : ſuch as theſe of Cicero, who calls 
it,“ the light of all times; the faithful depoſitory of 
«© events; the impartial witneſs of truth; the ſource 
of prudence and good counſel ; the rule of life and 
conduct; the ſchool of manners.“ Without its 
aids we would, ſays Seneca, during our whole lite, 
remain ſhut up within the limits of the age and coun- 
try in which our lot falls; be confined within the nar- 
row circle of our own particular experiences and 
obſervations; and ſo continue all our lives in a ſort 
of infancy, quite ſtrangers to the reſt of the uni- 
verſe, and in profound ignorance of all that preceded 
our exiſtence, and all that environs us. What is that 
{mall number of years (faith he) which. compoſes the 
longeſt life? What is the largeſt extent of country 
we can occupy, or run through upon this globe ? 
What are they, but imperceptible points, in reſpe& 
of the vaſt regions of the univerſe, and of that long 
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*« {ſucceſſion of ages, which hath been in a conſtant flux 
ſince the origin of the world? yet to theſe almoſt 
imperceptible points is our knowledge limited, if 
we do not call hiſtory to our aſſiſtance, which opens 
to our view all the ages and countries of the world, 
and brings us into acquaintance and commerce with 
all the great men of antiquity ; which ſets before our 
eyes all their actions, all their enterprizes, all their 
virtues, and all their failures or vices; and which, 
by the ſage reflexions it ſuggeſts to us, or leads us in- 
to, Procures us, 1n a very ſhort time, a prudence, or 
foreſight, that anticipates experience, far ſuperior to 
the leſſons of the ableſt maſters.” | 

We may ſay, that hiſtory is the common ſchool of 
mankind, equally open and uſeful to great and ſmall, 
to princes and to ſubjects; but much more neceſſary to 
the Great, than to others. For amidſt that crowd of 
{12tterers, with which they are beſieged on all hands, 
who are ever admiring and praiſing them, that is, cor- 
rupting and empoiſoning their minds, how can modeſt 
truth find admittance to them, or make its humble voice 
to be heard amidit ſuch a tumult and confuſed noiſe ? 
How can ſhe take the courage to tell them the duties 
and obligations of grandeur and power, and ſhew them 
wherein true glory conſiſts; let them fee, that if they 
will take the trouble of tracing their dignity to its ori- 


ginal, they cannot chooſe but clearly perceive, that 


they are made and appointed for the people, and not the 
#r9ple for them, as Cicero ſpeaks? How dare ſhe diſ- 
cover their faults to them, or unfold by anticipation, 
the juit judgment poſterity will pronounce upon them, 
and thus diflipate that thick deluſive miſt, with which 
their intoxicating grandeur and power over clouds their 
minds ? 

Truth cannot render theſe important, theſe ſo neceſ- 
ſary ſervices to the great and powerful, without the aids 
of hiſtory ; which alone is in poſſeſſion of the right of 
ſpeaking to them with due liberty ; and which carries 
this right to the point of paſſing a ſovereign ſentence 
upon the actions even of kings. In vain are their men- 
tal abilities boaſted of; in vain is their wit, the com- 
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prehenſion of their judgment, their courage admired ; 
or their exploits and conqueſts celebrated ; if all be not 
founded upon truth and juftice, hiſtory will treat them 
as they deſerve, and ſet them forth to ſhow in their ge- 
nuine colours. And how doth it conſider or regard the 

eater part of renowned conquerors, but as public 
courges, enemies of mankind, deſtroyers of nations; 
who, puſhed by blind and reſtleſs ambition, carried deſo- 
lation through the world, like a fire, or an innundati- 
on? It exhibits a Philip, an Alexander the Great, a 
Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, who were ſo loaded 
with flattering . praiſes in their lives, as become, after 
their death, the horror and execration of mankind : 
whereas we find by it, that an Epaminondas, a Pelo- 
pidas, a Titus, - and an Antonin, are yet mention'd in 
the world with pleaſure and delight, becauſe they ne- 
ver employ'd their power, but in doing good. Hiſtory, 
even while princes and great men are alive, is, in ſome 
degree, to them, in lieu of that tribunal among the 
ancient Egyptians, before which, princes as well as pri- 
vate perſons, were cited after their death ; and ſhews 
them by advance, the impartial ſentence which ſhall 
render their infamy indelible for ever. In fine, tis hi- 
ſtory, as a very celebrated hiſtorian (Tacitus) expreſſes 
it, that ſtamps the ſeal of immortality upon truly good 
and great actions, and burns flagitious ones with a mark 
of ignominy, that no length of time can efface, Un- 
known or miſtaken merit, and oppreſſed virtue, expect 
redreſs and juſtice from this incorruptible tribunal, and 
appeal to it; and it will render them abundant com- 
penſation for the iniquitous treatment they ſuffered from 
their contemporaries ; for, without reſpect of perſons, 
being no longer awed by power that is no more, it ne- 
ver fails to condemn, with inexorable ſeverity, every 
unjuſt abuſe of authority and power, 
There is no age or condition of mankind which may 
not draw equal advantages from hiſtory : and what hath 
been ſaid of princes and conquerors, extends, in certain 
proportions, to all perſons in high ſtations ; to miniſters 
of ſtate, generals of armies, magiſtrates ; ſuperiors of 
all kinds, civil or. eccleſiaſtical ; fathers and mothers in 
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their own families; maſters and miſtreſſes in their little 
domeſtic republics: in a word, to all in authority over 
others. For it often happens, that perſons in a very 
narrow inconſiderable elevation, have more pride, ar- 
rogance, and capriciouſneſs, than kings, and puſh their 


arbitrary humour to a greater height. Tis therefore 


highly expedient that hiſtory ſhould give uſeful leſſons 
ta all ſorts of perſons; and hold before them, with an 
unſuſpected hand, a faithful mirror, in which they may 
behold their faults, and at the ſame time, diſcern their 
duties and obligations. | 

Hiſtory therefore, when it is well taught, becomes a 
ſchool of morality to mankind, of all conditions and 
ranks, It diſcovers the deformity and fatal conſequen- 
ces of vices, and unmasks falſe virtues ; it diſabuſes men 
of their popular errors and prejudices ; and deſpoiling 
riches of all its enchanting and dazling pomp and mag- 
nificence, demonſtrates by a thouſand examples, which 
are more perſwaſive than reaſonings, that there is no- 
thing truly great or praiſe-worthy, but untainted honour 
and probity. From the eſteem and admiration which 
the moſt corrupt cannot with-hold from the great and 
good deeds ſhe ſets before them, hiſtory obliges us to 
conclude, that virtue is man's true good, and that a- 
lone which can render any one truly great and eſtimable, 
Hiſtory teaches us to reſpect virtue for its own ſake, and 
to diicern its intrinſic beauty through the thickeſt veils, 
poverty, adverſity, obſcurity, or even obloquy and de- 
tamation, may cet over it. As, on the other hand, 


it inſpires into us @ thorough contempt, hatred, and ab- 


horrence of vice, however richly it may be bedeck'd 
and adorn'd ; even tho? it ſhould happen to be cloathed 
:n regal purple, ſeated upon a throne, and holding a 
ſcepter in its hand. 

But to keep within the bounds of my preſent deſign, 
I look upon hiſtory as the firſt maſter we ought to give 
to youth; being equally fit to amuſe and to inſtru 
them; to improve their underſtandings and their hearts, 


by conveying into their minds an infinity of facts, no 


leſs agreeable and entertaining, than edifying. Nothing 
is ſo proper for awakening and piquing their — s 
an 
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and thereby begetting a taſte for ſtudy ; which is the 
firſt point to be gained in education, and is indeed the 
chief thing. Accordingly, with relation to the inſtitu- 
tion of youth, it hath been looked upon by the confi- 


dering, in all times and ages of the world, as a funda- 


mental maxim, that the ſtudy of hiſtory ſhould go firſt, 
and prepare the way for the other ſciences. Plutarch 
informs us, that Cato the elder, that famous cenſor of 
Rome, whoſe virtue hath done ſo great honour to that 
republic, and who took particular care of his ſon's edu- 
cation himſelf, and would not entruſt it in any other 
hands but his own, compoſed, for his uſe, a choice col. 
lection of beautiful pieces of Roman hiſtory, on purpoſe, 
ſaid he, that this infant, without going out of his father's 
houſe, might contract an acquaintance with the greuteſt 
men of his country, and be enabled to form himſelf 
upon the ancient models of probity and virtue. 

But it is not neceiTiry to uit longer upon proving 
the utility of hiſtory : *tis a point none calls into que- 
ſtion : the great affair is to know how to reap real ad- 
vantage by this ſtudy; or what ought to be obſerved 
and done for this effect. And this is what I am now 
to attempt to offer ſome obſervations upon. 

In order to profit by hiſtory, one muſt be prepared, 
taught and inured to diſtinguiſh what is worthy of ad- 
miration and eſteem, from what merits our contempt, 
or at leaſt our indifference. Hiſtory abounds with ſhin- 
ing actions, which are not virtuous or praiſe-worthy : 
and readers, guided by their own paſtions, or falſe pre- 
poſſeſſions, may take for an action to be imitated, what- 
ever is conformable to their humours and notions : but 
if we would render hiſtory a ſchool of morality, due 
care mult be taken to lead ſtudents, by proper reflections 
upon actions and events, to juſt notions of characters 
and enterprizes ; and to ſecure them againſt the corrupt 
inflaence of outward pomp and fplendour, by accuſtom- 
ing them to penetrate, beyond outward appearances, 
into the intrinſic nature and value of things, and to di- 
ſtinguiſn between the gaudy or glittering, and ſolid, 
ſubſtantial, and abiding worth. 'The great leſſon in 
morals, and, conſequently, the great leffon to be 
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learned from hiſtory, is to form a juſt judgment of ex- 
ternal wealth and power, of riches, * ſplen- 
dour, luxury, conqueſts, fame, glory; and likewiſe of 
the internal abilities, talents, and virtues of the mind; 
and to be able to diſcern wRerein true glory and ſolid 
happineſs lies; where, and where alone, unallay'd con- 
tentment can be found. In the age we live in, every 
thing conſpires to inſinuate early into young minds the 
deſire of riches, as that which makes the chief joy and 
honour of life ; and a dread and contempt of poverty, 
as that alone which makes miſerable, or brings diſgrace 
and ſhame. Avarice is now the univerſal paſſion : am- 
bition is no more. But till the mind is fortified againſt 
this fatal error, none of the great virtues can grow 
up in it. Such a prepoſſeſſion will choak them in 
their firit budding, if perchance there are any ſeeds of 
them in the foul. Now the ancient hiſtory of Greece 
and Rome furniſhes us with noble examples for correct- 
ing this falſe prejudice, and inſtructing young minds in 
the true uſe, and in the vile abuſe of wealth. We find 
in N a whole ſtate revolting againſt a repreſenta- 
tion of riches as the moſt defirable object in human 
life. Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellero- 
phon a magnificent ſpeech in praiſe of wealth, which 
ended in this ſentiment; © riches are the ſovereign 
good of mankind, and they juſtly exite the admira- 
tion of gods, and of men.” This ſaying ſhocked 
the whole Athenian audience, and raiſed their indigna- 
tion to ſuch a pitch, that they unanimoully roſe up a- 
gainſt the poet, and would have expelled him out of 
the city, if he had not entreated them to wait for the 
reſult of the piece, in which this adorer of wealth mi- 
ſerably periſhed, However extraordinary this inftarice 
may appear in modern times, antiquity affords us yet 


ſtronger examples of generoſity, public ſpirit, and what 


is inſeparable from it, contempt of private riches. In 
thoſe ancient and heroic times (when men thought 
that to be neceſſary which was virtuous) the nobility of 
Athens having the people ſo much engaged in their 
debt, that there remained no other queſtion among 
them, than which of them fhould be king, no ſooner 
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heard Solon ſpeak, than they quitted their debts, and 
reſtored the commonwealth ; which ever after held a 
ſolemn and annual feaſt, called the Siſactia, or Reci- 
ſian, in memory of that action. Nor is this example 
the phoenix ; for at the inſtitution by Lycurgus, the no- 
bility having eſtates, as ours here, in the hands of La- 
conia, upon no other conſideration than the model of 
the commonwealth propoſed by him, threw them. up, 
to be parcell'd by his Agrarian. The whole hiftory 
of Sparta is one continued inſtance of the glorious in- 
fluences. of true magnanimity, which makes, not pri- 
vate fortune, but juſtice and public good, the rule of 
its conduct, and looks down with deteſtation upon the 
moſt redundant riches vice can offer; and of the fatal 
effects of prevailing avarice to public ſtates, Amongſt 
the Romans, in their belt times, the ſame noble ſenti- 
ments prevailed almoſt univerſally, ** Every one (ſays 
* Valerias Maximus) ſought, not to enrich himſelf, 
* but his country; and choſe rather to be poor in an 
opulent ſtate, than to be rich themſelves in a poor 
republic.” And we may ſoon ſee, from hiſtory, that 
to the prevalence of thoſe generous ſentiments, Rome 
owed its power and glory; and to their decline, its 
fall. It was in this ſchool, and in the boſom of pover- 
ty, as Horace tells us, that the Camilli, the Curn, the 
Fabricu, and all the ancient Roman heroes, were formed. 
And while the Roman republic was in 1ts greateit glory, 
it was uſual for the great men in it to die, without leav- 


ing enough behind them to portion their daughters, or 


even defray the expences of a decent burial. I might 


mention many noble examples in ancient hiſtory, Which 


furniſh abundant occaſion for inculcating upon youth 
the beauty of generoſity, and the vileneis of avarice; 


and for arming them againſt all the enchanting charms - 
of wealth on the one hand, and all the horrors of po- - 


verty on the other. Cimon, the Athenian general, we 
are told by Plutarch, made no other uſe of his riches ; 
he thought they were given by providence for no other 
end, but that he might thereby have the god-like ſa- 
tisfaction of relieving the diſtreſſed, diſpelling miſery, 
and ſpreading happineſs far and wide, in proportion to 
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the deſerts of his fellow- citizens. Aratus, the Achzan 
22 gained univerſal love, and ſaved his country, 
y applying the rich preſents he received from kings, 
in compoſing and calming the diſſentions which reign'd 
in it; in paying the debts of ſome, and in ſupplying 
the neceſſities of other fellow-citizens ; in ranſoming 
captives ; and in every act of generoſity and beneficerce. 
Philopœmon, commonly called by hiftorians, the ':it of 
the Greeks, i. e. the laſt in whom the true Grecian pub- 


owed its hberty, glory, and fame, employed all he had 
taken from the enemy, in furniſhing his tellow-citizens 
with horſes and arms, and in redeeming the priſoners 
of war. | 

To mention no more inſtances, let young gentlemen, 
when they read the character of Epaminondas, which 
is ſo well drawn by Juſtin, be asked what they think 
of ſuch an example, when compared with thoſe nar- 
row fouls, who live as if they were born for them- 
ſelves only ; and who, employing their wealth to gra- 
tify their appetites and paſſions, to pamper their bellies, 
or flatter their vanity, are of no advantage to their 
neighbours, relations, or friends; and ſeem not to feel 
the ties of blood, of friendſhip, or of gratitude; nor 
to be ſenſible of any obligations upon them to their fa- 
mily, their country, or to merit. Let them oppoſe 
theſe pictures one to the other, and by the contraſt, 
the beauty of virtue will appear with a Bes that can- 
not fail to make its way into young hearts very ſpeedi- 
ly, and to leave impreſſions there, not to be eaſily 
erazed. 

Young minds are now ſo accuſtomed, from their in- 
Fancy, to admire outward ſhow, that repreſentations of 
external magnificence in hiſtory are very apt flrongly 
to attract their attention, and to ftrike them with won- 
der, that is quickly followed with emulation. But let 
maſters take occaſion from hiſtory, to corre& the falſe 
ideas of external ornaments, that are, without atten- 
tion to the conſequences of them, too often inſtilled in- 
to youth, even by virtuous parents, at the time that 
tlle greateſt care ought to be had of the notions _ 
habits 
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are they but, in compariſon, as dirty walls hung with fine 


tapiſtry, as Seneca expreſſes it; under this ſplendour. 


and magnificence lurks littleneſs and meanneſs of ſoul, 
We ſhall find all the great men of antiquity deſpiſing 
oſtentation, gawdery, and pageantry. And let the 
youth learn from the hiſtory of Epaminondas, Philopœ- 
mon, Scipio, and many others, not to judge of men 
by the exterior, but to look through the outſide into 
the heart and character of the man. What can be 
more ſimple or obvious than this reſſection; that un- 
common merit may lie hid under a very mean dreſs, as 
a very coſtly and ſhining garment may cover a very baſe 
and flagitious heart. Do we judge. of horſes by their 


trappings ? We read even of women, in ancient times, 


who were proof againſt all the dazling luſtre of jewels 
and finery. One very remarkable inſtance of this kind 
is worth mentioning. The famous Cornelia, the mo- 
ther of the Gracchi, is a very diftinguiſhed name in 
hiſtory. 'There was not a more illuftrious family, or a 
richer at Rome. Valerius Maximus tells us, that a lady 
of Campania came to ſee her, and ſtaying all night, 
took an opportunity of diſplaying, with no {mall oſten- 
tation, all her ornaments, all her jewels, rings, brace- 
lets, and other ſhining gew gaws, which the ancients 


called Mundum Muliebrem. Cornelia dextrouſly pro- 


longed the converſation, *till her children, who were at 
{chool, came in; and when they were returned, point- 
ing to them, ſhe ſaid, ** Theſe are my jewels, my or- 
« naments. One needs only attend to what he feels 
upon 
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Habits which are excited and formed in their minds. 
Let them be taught to reflect, that. dreſs, equipage,. 
and other ſuch outward trappings, have nothing truly 
great or eſtimable in them; becauſe they make no part: 
of us, but are without us, and abſolutely foreign to us. 
It is in ſuch things the greater part of mankind place 
their grand eur, as if they were incorporated, fo to ſpeak, . 
with every thing that environs them: theſe things 
greaten them in their own fancy,. and they imagine. 
they likewiſe greaten them in the eyes of others. But. 
let us ſet apart the gliſtering of dreſs and equipage, and. 
ſearch into the real character of ſuch perſons ;- and what 
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upon comparing theſe two women, to diſcover how 
much the noble ſimplicity of the one is above the vain 
magnificence of the other. And indeed, what merit is 
there in purchaſing precious ſtones, and other ornaments, 
to make a vain ſhew of them, and in being able to diſ- 
courſe of nothing elſe but dreſs? And, on the contra- 
ry, What nobleneſs of mind was it for a lady, of the 
firlt quality more eſpecially, to contemn all tinſel, and 
to place her honour and glory in the good education of 
her children; to ſpare no expence to obtain that end; 
and thus to ſhew, that greatneſs of mind is not the pro- 
perty of one ſex. What hath been ſaid concerning for- 
tifying young minds againſt the allures of wealth, pomp, 
and finery, may eaſily be apphed to table-luxury, - and 
ſumptuous palaces. But not having time to inſiſt upon 
every thing in a ſhort Preface, - we ſhall only add to 
what hath been ſaid, ſome refleQions upon the uſe that 
ought to be made of hiſtory, - to prevent or extirpate 
falſe notions of birth or nobility, dignities and honours ; - 
and above all, of conqueſts, 

It muſt be acknowledged, that there is in nobleneſs 
of extraction, and the antiquity of families, ſome pou- 
erful charm that attracts eſteem and regard. The re- 
ſpect which it is natural to pay to thoſe of noble de- 
ſcent, is a kind of homage that we think ourſelves 
obliged to render to the memory of their anceſtors, on 
account of their eminent ſervices to the public. It is, 
as it were, the continuation of the payment of a debt 
which we could not fully diſcharge to themſelves, and 
which, for that reaſon, ought to be acquitted to their po- 
ſterity. But beſides the gratitude which engages us not to 
confine our reſpect for great men to their lives, whoſe ge- 
nerolity was not limited within theſe narrow bounds, 
but extended by them to the remoteſt ages; the public 
intereſt demands that we ſhould pay to their offspring a 
tribute of honour, which may be, with relation to 
them, an obligation to maintain and perpetuate in their 
family the reputation of their progenitors, and to pique 
themſelves upon perpetuating alio the virtues which 
rendered their forefathers ſo illuitrious. But that this 
honour we render to noble birth, may be real homage, 


at 
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it muſt be voluntary, and proceed from the heart. If 


any one pretends to exact it as a debt, or to force it, 


he loſes all the right he had to it, and becomes con- 
temned and hated. Ihe ſelf- love, natural to man, re- 


bels againſt ſuch pride and arrogance. And is it indeed. 


ſo great a glory to be able to count a long race of fore- 
fathers, eminent by their virtues, if we bear no reſem- 
blance to them ? Can the merit of others become ours ? 
The only true ſource therefore of nobility, is virtue and 
merit. We have ſeen nobles diſhonour their birth by 
baſe actions; and we have ſeen perſons of ignoble ex- 
traction, exalt and ennoble their family by their glo- 
rious virtues, It is praiſe-worthy to ſupport the glory 
of anceſtors by actions conformable to their reputation 
but it is alſo glorious to leave a title to our poſterity, 
which we did not derive from our progenitors, but 

urchaſe by our own merit. Pride on account of their 
birth, is the diſeaſe to which, as Salut remarks, the 
nobility have ever been very incident; and therefore 
hiſtory ought to be employ'd to correct this vanity, 
than which there is not a greater obſtacle to laudable 
ambition, and all valuable improvements. But what 
period of hiſtory doth not afford inſtances for chaſti- 
img, for ſhewing the ridicule of this vice? How ab- 
ſurd would it be, to make a ſhew with borrowed riches ? 
But ſure it is not leſs ſo, to expect honour and eſteem 
on account of the merits of our forefathers, which up- 
braid our degeneracy, and render our baſeneſs and 
wickedneſs at once more conſpicuous, and more ſhame- 
ful? As for dignities, or high offices in the ſtate, and 
the honours annexed to them ; ſurely there is no merit 
in poſſeſſing them, if one be not qualified for them, or 
does not exerce them for the great and ſole purpoſe of 
authority and power, the public good. They do not 
confer merit, they only give occaſion of diſplaying it; 
and where there 15 no virtue, they bring forth to view 
the weakneſs or vileneſs that might otherwiſe, being 
leſs hurtful, have been leſs obſerved. With regard ta 
them, how amiable, how great, how truly noble, was the 
conduct of Epaminondas, according to the character 
our author gives of him! © Tis uncertain (ſaith he) 
; Whether 
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* whether the man or the general were more to be 


«* eſteemed in him; for if he aſpired after empire, it 


* was not for his own, but for his country's advantage. 
So little covetous was he of money, in the whole 
* courſe of his life, that he left not enough to defray 
the expences of his funeral. Neither was he more 
« defirous of honours than of wealth; for all the offices 
* he ſo worthily ſuſtained, were forced upon him; and 
he ſo well acquitted himſelf in every ſtation, that he 
* did not receive, but give a new luſtre to the greateſt 
„ employments.”* None can read this paſſage without 
feeling wherein ſolid glory conſiſts, and what is true 
ambition. Let not maſters therefore paſs ſuch examples 
in hiſtory, till they have fully rivetted upon the minds 
of their ſcholars, a juſt notion of the end of civil digni- 
ties; a true idea of glory; and fired them with an am- 
bition of qualifying themſelves for being uſeful in the 
world; which will never cauſe any of thoſe diſturbances 
falſe ambition does, its aim being public tranquility 
and good,- whereas the aim of the other is power and 
wealth, cot what it will to thoſe, for whole benefit a 
truly great mind will ſacrifice every private enjoyment. 
Above all, it is neceſſary to guard young minds againit 
the falſe and hurtful notions the encomiums given to 
military courage and proweſs may engender in young 
minds. Let them be taught to examine with due cool- 
neſs and indifference, impartially, and with eyes en- 
lighten'd and guided by reaſon, into the real merits of 
thoſe fimous heroes of antiquity, that make ſuch a fi- 
gure and noiſe in hiſtory ; and they will find, that thoſe 
illuſtrious conquerors, who are ſet forch in ſuch a pom- 
pous dazling light by flattering panegyriſts, have ever 
been regarded, by the wiſer part of mankind, as ſavage 
deſtructive monſters; and were indeed actuated in all 
their enterprizes, by vanity, cruelty, or avarice. Thoſe 
conquerors of the world, whoſe exploits raiſe the ad- 
miration of the vulgar, were miſerable ſlaves to their 
own paſſions; che meaneſt, the baſeſt of paſſions. What 
elſe but madneſs can we call the impetuous fury \which 
puſhed Alexander into remote and unknown countries, 
to ravage them? A pirate, as Cicero informs us, told 
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him the truth, when he-asked him, what right he had 
to infeſt the ſeas; for he anſwered with undaunted 
freedom, The ſame you have to pillage the univerſe. 
* But becauſe I rob in a ſmall ſhip, they call me a pi- 
* rate; and becauſe you rob with a large fleet, they 
ce call you a conqueror. Every man, whoſe mind is 
not quite over-run with paſſions, that bear down within 
his breaſt all the ſentiments of humanity natural to 
man, and therefore very ſtrong in young minds, if they 
have not had a very bad education, and very pernicious 
examples before their eyes from their tendereſt years; 
every one who reads the lives of the illuſtrious Greeks 
and Romans, in Plutarch, or Juſtin's compendious view 
of all the niore celebrated perſonages of antiquity, and 
their exploits, if he examines himſelf, will find, at the 
bottom of his heart, that tis not to a Philip, an Alex- 
ander, or a Cæſar, he gives the preference above others; 
that they are not, in his ſentiment, the greateſt and 
moſt accompliſhed perſons, or ſuch as have done the 

eateſt honour to human nature; that tis not them he 
judges worthy of his eſteem, love, and veneration, or 
of the high praiſes ſome have given them. But that 
youth may be able to form a jf and ſound judgment 
of theſe famous conquerors, it is neceſſary to teach them 
to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate their juſtly eſtimable qualities, 
from thoſe that are blameable. While they render ju- 
ſtice to their courage, their activity, their addreſs and 
dexterity in public offices, their prudence and foreſight; 
they ſhould be led into regret, that they knew not. the 
uſe they ought to have made of theſe great talents ; 
and that they ſhould have miſemployed them in the ſer- 
vice of vice : qualities highly valuable in themſelves, 
but deſigned by nature to ſerve virtue or benevolence ; 
and only glorious, when they are applied to do the 
great good that may be done by the proper exertion of 
them. For this end, this is the maxim that muſt be 
ſtrongly enforced upon young minds, Nil honeſtum. 
ee poteſt quod juſtitia vacat; and that if it is ſelf- 
intereſt, and not public good, that rouzes to encoun- 
ter dangers, ſuch x diſpoſition does not merit the name 
of courage, but of ſavage ferocity ; and that. true _ 
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titude of mind conſiſts in looking upon vice, as a greater 
evil than poverty or death. So even Horace teaches, 
lib, 4. od. . 


Duramgue callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet : 
Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire, 


Let them be taught to regard probity, bold and un- 


daunted probity, directed by prudence, as true glory; 
eauty, ſtrength of body, 


and to look not only upon 
and other outward embelliſhments, but even upon men- 
tal accompliſhments and improvements, - ſuch as exten- 
five knowledge, eloquence, courage, and the like, as 
only meritorious in proportion to the good uſe made of 
them ; and to attend,-in particular, how much modeſty 


adds to their price and beauty.- Let them learn early, 


from proper examples, wherein true glory conſiſts: that 
whatever is exterior to a man, whatever may be com- 
mon to the good with the bad, does not render a man 
truly eſtimable : and that it is by their hearts we ought 
to judge of men. From hence flow great deſigns, great 
actions, great virtues : ſolid greatneſs, which cannot be 
imitated by pride, nor equalled by arrogance, - reſides 


in nobleneſs of ſentiments and diſpoſition. - To be good, 


liberal, beneficent, generous ; to put no other value . 
on wealth, but as it is the means of doing great goo 
nor upon dignities, - but as they are opportunities of 
ſerving one's country; nor upon power and reputation, 
or credit, but as they raiſe one to a capacity of abaſh- 
ing and repreſſing vice, and of i and reward- 
ing virtue; to be truly good, without affecting merely 
to appear ſo; to ſupport poverty with magnanimity; 
to bear injuries and affronts with patience ; to ſtifle re- 
venge, and render all ſorts of good offices to an enemy 
one hath in his power; to prefer the public good to 
every thing; to be able to ſacrifice to it his eſtate, his 
life, and chen his reputation, if times require it : —— 
This is to be truly great. Doth not Alexander appear 
more great in his humane, generous treatment of PRE» 
amily, 
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family, than in any of his conqueſts? Or what action 
in the ſtory of Scipio, whoſe life was a continued ſcene 
of great exploits, raiſes him higher in our admiration, 
than when we behold him not only giving lectures of 
continence and prudence to a young prince who had 
forgot his duty, with great gentleneſs and mildnels ; but 
ſurmounting a paſſion which conquers almoſt all mankind, 
and thus giving a noble example to youth of chaſtity, ge- 
neroſity, and felf-command ? I think, the regard that 
Alexander ſhewed to the writings of Homer, and in- 
the ſack of Thebes, to the memory of Pindar, have 
procured him more reputation than all his victories : 
and he is more worthy of admiration, when laying a- 
ſide all his pomp and royalty, he held familiar confe- 
rences with the celebrated painters and ſculptors of his 
age, than when marching at the head of an army, he 
ſpread terror all around him. The love of praiſe is a 
paſſion deeply fixed in the mind of every extraordinary 
perſon ; and thoſe who are moſt affected with it, ſeem- 
moſt to partake of that particle of the Divinity which 
diſtinguiſhes mankind from the inferior creation. TwWas 
an excellent obſervation, That we then only deſpiſe 
* commendation, when we ceaſe to deſerve it. Tis 
therefore the great buſineſs of education, to form early 
in minds a juſt notion of glory; and to ſtrengthen in 
them a paſſion for honour, that will not only preſerve 
them from every thing that is mean and diſhonouring,. 
3 continually puſhing them to great and good 
eeds. 

Our natural ſenſe of ſhame and honour is the proper 
handle to be uſed in the formation of youth, for mould- 
ing their minds into a right temper and frame: and 
hiſtory is ever affording occaſions either for exciting our 
averſion, or raiſing our emulation. Some very ſage ob- 
ſervers of human nature have thought it beſt to begin 
in education by raiſing che averſion of young people to 
what they ought to hate, and thus weaning the mind 
ſrom the purſuits it ought to fly. Others have thought, 
that the deſire of imitation may be a greater incentive 
to the practice of what is good, than the averſion we 
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may conceive at what is blameable. Hiſtory furniſhes 
means for employing both arts, by giving repreſentations 
of the bright fide of human nature, as . the dark 
and gloomy. And indeed, the one immediately directs 
us what we ſhould do, whilſt the other only ſhews us 
what we ſhould avoid. Mr. Locke, in his excellent trea- 
tiſe of education, hath ſhewn the diſadvantages of hid- 
ing the vices and corruptions of mankind from youth ; 
and the fitneſs, the abſolute neceflity of ſhewing them 
the world as it is, as they will ſoon find it to be: that 
they, upon their entrance into the world, may neither be 
tempted to think they were not fairly dealt with by their 
inſtructors; nor be, thro? their ignorance of vice, and 
ſimplicity of heart, dupes to the knaves that are ever ly- 
ing in wait for ſuch a prey. Now Hiſtory ſhews us the 
world as it is; it conceals none of the bad paſſions or 
wickedneſſes of men from us: and a skillful teacher will, 
in reading hiſtory with his pupils, have full 1 
of teaching them what they are to e in the world, 
and to prepare them againſt the various ſhelves and rocks, 
to which they will be expoſed during the whole voyage 
of life; but more eſpecially at their firſt out 
into this dangerous ocean. As a ſea- chart to the ſailor, 
ſo is hiſtory to life; and as ſuch, ought it to be conſi- 
dered and treated by inſtructors of youth. It ſhews all 
the different courſes and bearings men may take or pur- 
ſue, and all the various dangers that lie in the different 
ſteerings and navigations of life: and therefore one duly 
inſtructed in hiſtory is qualified for being his own direct- 
or; and thoſe who are not, are mere novices in the 
world, utter ſtrangers to its perils and ſnares, and to the 
whole conduct of life. What pity is it then, that the 
E of life, and Hiſtory, which muſt go hand in 

nd, being as inſeparable as rule and example in any 
other ſcience, ſhould not have a larger ſhare than they 
commonly have in education; and that much more 


time ſhould be beſtowed upon the explication of certain 
authors, which, in the opinion of the better ancient pa- 
gan maſters, ought not to be read to young people, than 
upon ſuch uſeful arts! The great end of education 
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is to fit and prepare one for life : and therefore the whole 
courſe of education ought to be a courſe of moral le- 
ures, illuſtrated and confirmed by Roper examples from 
Hiſtory, for that effect. And that hiſtory may be a 


compleat moral ſchool, teachers ought to trace actions 


to their ſprings and motives in the humin breaſt: and 
to ſhew, I. That the differences amongit maakind are 
not owing to different original paſſions, but to the dif- 
ferent ſpheres and circumitances of action, in which the 
ſame paſſions are placed; and, II. That all appetites 
and paſſions inlaid by nature into the human frame, are 
of the higheſt uſe to us. As by ſuch teaching youth will 


learn how appetites and affections, in themſelves good 


and uſeful, degenerate, and take a vitious turn, or are 
miſled into very hurtful and baſe paſſions ; ſo they will 


likewiſe learn not to think ill of human nature, or its 


Author, on account of the corruptions and vices which 
have been ſo prevalent in all ages of the world; ſince 
none of the paſſions, whoſe perverſions create the 
greatelt diſturbances in human ſociety, could have been 


with-held from us, without rendering us incapable of 


very great virtues, and ſeveral truly noble pleaſures, 
Beſides, it is only by engaging youth to attend to the 
affections natural to the human mind, their connexions, 
dependencies, and bearings, and their various workings 
in different ſituations that youth can be 1 or 
entering into the characters of men, and for tracin 

actions to their cauſes; without which {as Polybias, 
who ſhews us, by reflections on proper examples at full. 
length, what this ſtudy means) hiſtory may exhibit an 
agreeable or entertaining ſhow to us ; but it cannot be 
an uſeful leſſon: it may fatisfy our curioſity, but it is 
of no conſequence with relation to life and conduct. 
Theſe reflections, it may be ſaid, are too deep for 
young minds, But doth not, muſt not every ſcience 
adyance gradually from fimpler to more ſublime and 
complex truths? and till education hath rendered 
cable of ſuch obſervations, what hath it done to fit 
one for life? In truth, the minds of youth open and 
enlarge, in proportion to the proper culture beſtowed 


upon 
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upon them: and, generally ſpeaking, we are late of 
attaining to true and uſeful knowledge, merely becauſe 
we are thought incapable of ſuch inſtruction, till we 
are arrived to years at which we may learn from hiſtory, 
that the Greek and Roman youth were equally qualified 
for the bar, the cabinet, and the field. There is evi- 
dent danger in treating youth too long in a trifling 
way, as mere infants, and delaying to communicate to 
them, in a rational way, truly ſolid inſtructions; but 
there is none in taking proper methods early to ex- 
pand, fortify, and enrich their minds. According to 
the common courſe of education, the habits of triling 
and idling, not to mention worſe ones, are fixed durin 
the firſt 33 years; and then ſome ſort of teaching 1s 
thought of; as if habits could be eafily undone, or 
good leſſons have any ſucceſs, till ſuch habits are 
quite deſtroyed. As the ſoil muſt be duly prepared 
before the fed be thrown into it, otherwiſe the beſt 
ſeed will be loſt; ſo the firſt and moſt early part of 
education ought to be to dreſs the foil of the mind, 
or to form thoſe habits and affections in it, which ren- 
der it a proper ſoil for receiving and fructifying good 
ſeed; the love and deſire of knowledge, the patience 
of thinking, docility, pliableneſs, modeſty, regard to 
truth, and ſuch like Apostzens, upon which the nobleſt 
virtues may eaſily be grafted, and from which good 
ſeed cannot fail of producing a rich crop of the moſt 
valuable fruits in human life. The reflections that have 
been juſt mention'd, are not the firſt that young minds 
ought to be led to; they are above their reach, till 
they have been for ſome time inured to more ſimple 
and eaſy ones; and much more ſo are enquiries into 
the national effects of different political conſtitutions; to 
which, however, the education of the better ſort ought 
dually to proceed, or it will fall far ſhort of the li- 
eral inſtitution that alone can qualify for public ſervice 
in the higher ſtations of civil ſociety. But the obſerva- 
tions upon morals, with which we began this diſcourſe, 
will prepare them for theſe other more profound ſpecu- 
lations: and they are not beyond the reach of youth; 
or 
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or atleaſt, till they are underſtood, one is indeed in a ſtate 


of childhood, and abſolutely unfit for the moſt common 
offices of life. The jr h truths in morals may indeed 


be perplexed with verbal ſubtleties ; but if they are 
Nele pure from this ſophiſtication, and exhibited 
to undebauched minds in their native ſimplicity and 
beauty, they never fail at once to captivate the aſſent 
of the underſtanding, and the approbation of the heart. 
The principles of morality have a character of truth, 
which — and perſwades more than that of the 
principles of other human ſciences: for whereas the 
principles of other ſciences, and the particular truths 
which depend upon them, are only the objects of the 
mind, and not of the heart, the firſt principles of mo- 
rals, and the particular rules eſſential to thoſe prin- 
ciples, have a character of truth, which every body is 
capable of knowing, and which. affects the mind and 
the heart alike. The whole man is penetrated by 
them, and more ſtrongly convinced of them, than of 
the truths of all the other human ſciences. And if the 
mind be once tinctured with a juſt notion of the beauty 
and excellence of virtue, it will ſoon be able to attend to 
the riſe and progreſs of thoſe vices which have pulled 
down the mightieſt ſtates, and to thoſe political methods 
of forming and ſupporting the virtues by which alone 
ſtates can attain to or preſerve liberty and greatneſs : 
which is one of the moſt uſeful inſtructions that can be 
inculcated from hiſtory ; and is indeed a truth, that 
the hiſtory of all ages and nations abundantly confirms. 
T have already got beyond the bounds of a Preface, and 
et have but lightly touched ſeveral very material things. 

J ſhall only add, that maſters ought not to negle& or 
paſs by ſeveral errors in 7 US TIN, unobſerved : two 
in particular; his account of Cyrus, and his account 
of the Jews. And in both theſe matters, as well as 
upon other occaſions,” it will be of great uſe to read 
with ſcholars Ro/lin's excellent Summary of ancient 
hiſtory, from whoſe diſcourſes on the method of teach- 
ing the Belles Lettres, many of the preceding remarks 
are taken; and whoſe diſcourſes upon ſolid glory, _ 
e 
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the proper method of reading Hiſtory, ſacred and profane, 
-exannot be too warmly recommended to the frequent. 
ſerious peruſal of youth. Let me finiſh this diſcourſe 
with a maxim often repeated by that excellent writer. 
«© He who hath not learned at ſchool, or from his ma- 
* ſters, to live, whatever elſe he may have learned, 
* hath miſerably loſt his time.“ 
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AN Romans, and among them, ſome per- 
ſons of conſular dignity, having written the 
hiſtory of the Roman affairs in Greek, a fo- 

reign language; Trogus Pompeius, a perſon not in- 
erior to the ancients in eloquence, whether from an 
emulation of their glory, or charm'd with the vari- 
ety and novelty 15 the work, compoſed the hiſtory of 
Greece, and of the whole World, in the Latin tongue; 
that as our hiſtory might be read in Greek, ſo that 
of Greece might be read in our language: a great 
attempt, requiring uncommon reſolution and applica- 
tion, For if to moſt authors whoa have wrote the 
tranſactions of particular princes, or of a particu- 
lar people, that work appeared a matter of vaſt dif- 
culty ; ought not the courage of Pompey to be thought 
equal to that of Hercules, ſince in his books 1s con- 
ained an univerſal hiſtory of all ages, nations, kings, 
md countries? Aud what the Greek writers had 
vided amongſt them, each ſeizing upon the ſubject 
that appeared moſt ſuitable to his genius, or moſt 
onvenient for him to undertake, all that has Tro— 
pus Pompeius put together into a regular ſeries of hi- 
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ory, omitting nothing of which any good uſe could 


be made. Now out of theſe forty four volumes (for 
fo many he publiſhed) during the leiſure hours J en- 
Joy d in this city, I have extracted every 80 beſ# 
zborth the knowing ; throwing aſide nothing but 
what could neither be very pleaſant in the narrati- 
on, nor very uſeful by way of example, I have 
formed, as it were, a little collection of flowers, 
that thoſe who have already read the Greek hiſtory, 
might have wherewith to refreſh their memeries, and 
thoſe who are not yet acquainted with it, might have 
information. This work I have tranſmitted to you, 
not for your inſtruction, but to receive your correcti- 
ens: and that at the ſame time you might have a 
clear account laid before you, of the way in which J 
ſpend that vacant time, of which alſo, every one, ac- 
cording to Cato, is obliged to ſhew ſome uſeful em- 
ployment. For your ſingle approbation is a ſufficient 
reward to me, at preſent, who am likely to receive 
ample praiſe from poſterity, for my induſtry, when 
the detrattion of envy 15 ſpent, 
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13 ASUM MARV of the Carr ERS. 
4 I. The firſt monarchy was that of the Miriant, under 


= MNinus. 
II. The reign of Semiramis, who was at laſt killed by her 
sn. 
III. Sardanapalus, the laſt king of the Afſyrians. 
IV. The monarchy of the Medes, under Aſtyages the grand- 
= Father of Cyrus. | 
V. The childhood and youth of Cyrus. The advice of Har- 
3 T to him. 

* VI. Cyrus nobly rewards Sybaris, his companion in the 
3 zwar; and deprives Aſtyages of his kingdom. 
VII. He conquers Cra ſus, ſubdues the Lydians, and art- 
5 Fully keeps them under his yoke, The tragical end of 
2 Candaules. | 
VIII. The Scythian war, which in the beginning was 
| roſperous, but in the end fatal to Cyrus. 
IX. Cambyſes ſucceeds Cyrus, 7 Falls by his own four: 
Af 2 | 
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The magi, ſupplanting the lawful heir Mergis, uſur 
the ſupreme power, Oſtanes, with the affiſtance -of 
other princes, drives them out. 
X. Darius, by the neigbing of a horſe, and the cunning of 
his groom, becomes the third ting of the Perſians. Mar- 

£ 


— 
* 


ries the daughter of C yr us. Befieges Babylon, &c. 


CunuaPp. I. 


T firſt, the government of nations and 
countries was lodged in the hands of kings, 
who were advanced to the height of roy- 
al majeſty, not by popular ambition, but 
on account of the merit they had acquired 
with the good, by their experienced mode- 
ration. 'Then people were not ruled by ſtanding laws: the 


will of the prince was the ſole law; and it being then the 


cuſtom of princes, not to enlarge, but to defend their do- 
minions ; every one's kingdom was bounded within the 
limits of his own country. Ninus, king of the Aſſyrians, 
was the firſt who, out of a hitherto unknown defire of 
empire, broke through this ancient, and as it were here- 
ditary uſage. - He it was that firſt made war upon his 
neighbours, and by war he conquer'd the nations, too 
ignorant in military arts to oppoſe him, as far as the 
frontier of Libya. Tis true, Seſoſtris king of Egypt, 


. and Tanaus king of Scythia, the former of whom pierced 


as far as Pontus, and the latter as Egypt, are much more 
ancient; but their wars fell upon diſtant, not neighbour- 
ing countries; nor did they ſeek dominion for themſelves, 
but glory for their people; and, ſatisfy*d with victory, 
they declined the government of their conqueſts. Ninus, 
by taking and keeping poſſeſſion of whatever he had 
ſubdued, maſe the greatneſs of his acquired domination 
firm and ſtabie; wherefore, ſo ſoon as he had ſubdued 
one neighbour, marching more 3 others, 
with the acceſſton of thoſe new forces, made every 
victory the inſtrument of a new one, *till he had over- 
run all the nations of the eaſt. His laſt war was with 
Zoroaſtres king of the Bactrians, who is faid to have in- 
wented the magick arts, and to-have very carefully -— 
3 8 | ic 
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died + the origin of the world, and the motions of the 
ſtars. Having killed him, he himſelf died ſoon after, 
leaving behind him his ſon Ninyas, in the ſtate of child- 
hood, and his wife Semiramis. | 
CH AP. H. She not daring to deliver up the em- 
pire to a ſtripling, nor yet openly to take it into her 
own management, ſince ſo many powerful nations could 
ſcarce be brought to obey one man, much leſs to ſubmit 
to a woman, pretends, inſtead of Ninus's wife, to be 
his ſon, a boy inſtead of a woman ; for both were of a 
mean ſtature, had a weak voice, and a great reſemblance 
of features; wherefore ſhe covered her arms and legs 
with long cloaths, and her head with a turban ; and leſt 
ſhe ſhould ſeem to hide ſomething by this new dreſs, ſhe 
orders all her ſubjects to wear the ſame habit, which 
faſhion has prevailed through the whole nation ever fince. 
Thus in the beginning of her reign diſſembling her ſex, 
ſhe was believed to be a boy. After this, ſhe perform'd 
many noble deeds, by the greatneſs of which, when ſhe 
thought herſelf now raiſed above the reach of malice, 
ſhe + >xomrg declares who ſhe was, and whom ſhe had 
perſonated: neither did this confeſſion take any thing 
from the dignity of her government, but rather increaſe 
the admiration of all, that a woman ſhould not only ſur- 
aſs thoſe of her ſex, but even men too, in heroiſm. 
She built Babylon , and ſurrounded it with a brick 
wall; a bituminous matter, which. oozes out of the 
earth in thoſe countries moſt abundantly, being laid be- 
tween the bricks, inſtead of ſand. Several other me- 
morable acts were perform'd by this queen. For, not 
content with preſerving the kingdom acquired by her 
husband, ſhe added Ethiopia to her Empire. She alſo 


Here Juſtin con found: Zoroaftres the king of the Bac- 
trians with Zoroaſtres the magician, who lived many ages 


after him, 
| Belus founded it; but Semiramis repaired, enlarged, 


and beautified it, after it had been almoſt wholly deflray'd 
by the overflowing of the Euphrates, A 


"#4 carried 
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carried war into India *, where none, beſides herſelf and 
Alexander the great, ever enter'd. At laſt, conceiving 
a criminal paſſion for her ſon, ſhe was killed by him, 
having reigned two and forty years. Her ſon Ninyas, 
ſatisfied with the empire purchaſed to him by his pa- 
rents, laid aſide all warlike deſigns, and as if he had 
changed ſexes with his mother, being ſeldom ſeen by 
men, grew old in the company of his women. His ſuc- 
ceſſors following this example, tranſacted all ſtate af- 
fairs by their miniſters. The Aſſyrians, who were af- 
terwards called Syrians, held their empire a thouſand 
three hundred years, | 
CHAP. III. Sardanapalus was the laſt that reigned 
over them; a man more effeminate than any woman. 
Arbactus, whom he had appointed his lieutenant of 
Media, being with difficulty admitted to ſee him, 
after great entreaty (a fayour never allowed to any be- 
fore him) found him ſpinning of purple, amidſt his herds 
of concubines, in the habit of a woman, but much ſur- 
paſſing thoſe of that ſex in the ſoftneſs of his body, and 
the laſciviouſneſs of his eyes, and diſtributing their ſe- 
veral tasks among the girls. This ſight raiſed his indig- 
nation, that ſo many brave men ſhould be ſubject to a 
woman, and that thoſe who bore ſwords and arms ſhould 
be commanded by a ſpinſter: ſo coming to his compa- 
nions, he tells them what he had jeen: ne proteſts he 
cdulq not imd in his heart to obey a prince that choſe 
rather to act the part of a woman than of a man. 
Wherefore a conſpiracy was formed, and war is made 
upon Sardanapalus. Upon this news, not as a man that 
would defend his kingdom, but as women uſe to do un- 
der the apprehenſions of death, at firſt he looks about 
for a hiding-place ; but at laſt, he marches with a few 
undiſciplined troops to war. Being worſted, he retires 
to his palace, and there having raiſed and ſet fire to a 
pile of wood, he throws himſelf and his riches into the 


N plain from Fuſlin himſelf, that Bacchus too had 
been in India; not to mention what is related by others, of 


the expedition of Hercules into India. 
| flames; 
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flames: the only thing he ever did that was like a man. 


1 8 After him, Arbactus, who had been the occaſion of his 
death, is made king. He tranſlated the empire from 
EZ the Aſſyrians to the Medes. 


CHAP. IV. After ſeveral kings, the crown de- 


ſcended to Aſtyages by order of ſucceſſion. He dreamt 
be ſaw a vine ſpring out of the womb of his only daugh- 
ter, whoſe branches overſhadowed all Aſia. The ſooth- 
TE” fayers being conſulted upon this viſion, ſaid it portended 
* the greatneſs of a grandſon that he ſhould have by this 
daughter, and the loſs of his kingdom. Frighted by 
this anſwer, he gave his daughter in marriage, neither 
do a famous man, nor one of that country, leſt father 


or mother's quality ſhould raiſe the ſpirit of his grand- 
ſon to form great projects; but to Cambyſes, a man of 
mean fortune, — a native of Perſia, which nation then 
made no figure in the world: and the fear of his dream 


| | not being overcome by taking this method, he ſends 


for his daughter, when ſhe was big with child, that the 
infant might be put to death even under the eye of his 
grandfather. The child, when born, was delivered to 
Harpagus, the king's friend,, whom he entruſted with 
his moſt ſecret affairs, to be ſlain by him. He fearing, 
if the kingdom ſhould come to the daughter, after the 
king's deceaſe, Aſtyages leaving. no male iflue, ſhe would 
take the revenge for her child's murder of the miniſter, 
which ſhe could not do of her father, gave the infant 
to the keeper of the king's cattle, to be expoſed. It 
happened, that the ſhepherd had a ſon born at the ſame 
time. His wife hearing of the deſign to expoſe the 
royal infant, begs him, with the utmoſt importunity, to 
ave the child brought and ſhown to her. Her huſband, 
tired out by her eatreaty, returns to the wood, where 
he found a bitch giving ſuck to the little one, and pro- 
tecting it from the wild beaſts, and birds of prey. Be- 
ing moved himſelf to pity, upon ſeeing a brute affected 
with it, he carries the child to his folds, the ſame bitch 
following him all the way with anxious concern. The 
woman Rad no ſooner taken the child into her hands, 
than he ſmiled upon her, as one he knew; and there 
appeared ſo much life and pretty innocence in his ſweet 
B 4 ſmiling, , 
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ſmiling, that of her own accord ſhe begged her huſband 
to expoſe her own child in his room, and to give her 
leave to bring up this infant, that ſhe might try whe- 
ther his fortune would anſwer to her hopes. Thus the 
two little ones changing fates, the one is brought up 
tor the ſhepherd's ſon, and the other expoſed for the 
King's grandſon. The nurſe was afterwards call'd Spa- 
cos, for ſo a bitch is called in the Perfian tongue. 
CHAP. V. The boy, while he was among the 
ſhepherds, had the name of Cyrus given him. By and 
by, being choſen king among his play-fellows, by lot, 
and having beaten with ſcourges the difobedient to his 
laws, out of wantonneſs; the parents of the boys com- 
plained to the king, being angry that men free born 
ſhould be laſhed with ſervite {tripes by the king's ſlave. 
He having ſent for, ard examined the boy, who not 
cnanging his countenance, anſwered, that he had ated 
only as became a king; admiring his courage, calls to 
mind his dream, and the interpretation of it. And 
the likeneſs of his features, the time of expoſing 
him, and the ſhepherd's confeſſion, agreeing together, 
he owned him for his grandſon. And becauſe he ſeem- 
ed to him to have fulfilled his dream, by having 
had a kingdom among the ſhepherds, he ſubdued his 
animoſity, but with regard to him only: for being im- 
Piacably incenſed againſt his friend Harpagus, in revenge 
for ſaving his grandſon, he killed his ſon, and gave him 
to his Fucker to eat. Harpagus, diſſembling his anger 
for the preſent, deferred ſhewing his reſentment againſt 
the king, till a proper opportunity ſhould offer for re- 
venge. Some time being elapſed when Cyrus was grown 


up, inſtigated by the cruel remembrance of his loſs, he 


writes to him, how he had been baniſhed among the 
Perſians by his grandfather ; how he had ordered him 
to be murdered, when an infant ; how his life had been 
ſaved by his kindneſs; how he had incurred the king's 
diſpleaſure; and how he had loft his fon. He advites 
him to raiſe an army, and to march without delay, to 
claim the kingdom; aſſuring him that the Medes were 
ready to come over to him. This letter, becauſe it 
could not be openly tranſmitted, all the hong 
| ocke 
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Plocked up by the king's guards, was encloſed within a 
Hare's paunch, the guts being taken out, and the hare 
gelivered to a truſty ſervant, to be carried to Cyrus in 
Perha : nets were alſo given him, that the plot might 
* cover'd under a ſhew of hunting. 
X CHAP. VI. Cyrus, having read the letter, was ad- 
moniſhed in a dream, to attempt the ſame ; but warn'd 
at the ſame time to take the firſt man he ſhould meet 
next day as his aſſiſtant in his enterprizes. Wherefore, 
ſetting out upon a journey the next morning before it 
vas light, meeting in the country one Sybaris, a ſlave 
from the work-houſe of a certain Mede, and having 
enquired of what country he was, when he heard that 
he was born in Perſia, knocking off his fetters, and 
taking him along with him as his companion, he re- 
. 4 turns to Perſepolis. Having called the people together 
there, he orders them all to attend with hatchets to cut 
down a wood on each ſide the road; which when 
they had readily done, he invites them all to a 
2 rt the next day; and when he ſaw them merry 
by the entertainment, he asked them, if an offer 
5 *= be made them, what ſort of life they would 
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chooſe; whether to drudge as yeſterday, or to feaſt as 
Nat preſent ? As they all cried out, Feaſt as to day, he 
then told them, you muſt work all your lives like ſlaves 
while you are under the Medes, but if you follow me, 
vou ſhall feaſt always as you now do. All of them 
== liking the propoſal, he made war, upon the Medes. 
Aſtyages, forgetting his bad treatment of Harpagus, 
= entruſts him with the chief command in the war; who 
immediately goes over, with all the forces committed. 
to him, to Cyrus, and revenges the cruelty of the king 
by a perfidious deſertion. Which, when Aſtyages 
heard, having brought troops together from all quar- 
ters, he marches in perſon againſt the.Perſians ; and 
F the fight being vigorouſly renewed, while. his men were 
a engaged, he poſted part of his army behind them, and 
ordered thoſe who turned their backs to be driven back 
upon the enemy; telling them, that unleſs they con- 
quered, they would find men in their rear nat leſs ſtout 
B 5 than: 
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in marriage. But ſeveral cities, which had been tri- 
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than thoſe in their front; and therefore deſired them | 
to conſider, whether they would rather fight their way | 5 
through this, or flying, be cut to pieces by that body? 
Being thus reduced to the neceſſity of fighting, great 
courage and vigour was thereby infuſed into them ; 
and therefore when the Perſian army, being repulſed, / 
was gradually giving way, their mothers — wives run 
to meet them. They beg them to take the field again, 
and, upon their heſitating, taking up their cloaths, 
ſhewed them their nudities, asking them if they would 
hide themſelves in the wombs of their mothers and 
wives? Stung by ſo ſenſible a reproach, they return to 
battle, and making an attack, they put to flight thoſe 
from whom they had fo lately fled. In this battle 
Aſtyages was taken priſoner, from whom Cyrus took 
nothing but his kingdom; and, treating him rather 
like a grandſon than like a conqueror, he gave him 
the 3 of the great nation of the Hyrcanians. 
For he would not return among the Medes. So end- 
ed the empire of the Medes, after they had ruled 350 
ears. 

f CHAP. VII. In the beginning of his reign, Cy- | 
rus made Sybaris, his aſſociate in all his undertakings, 
whom, in purſuance of his dream, he had delivered 
from the work-houſe, and uſed as his companion in 
every affair, governor of Perſia, and gave him his ſiſter 


butary to the Medes, thinking that their condition 
was changed by this alteration in the empire, revolt- 
ed from Cyrus; which deſertion was the occaſion and 
"ſource of many wars to = Moſt of them, howe- 
ver, being at laſt reduced to their duty, when he was 
carrying on the war againſt the Babylonians, Crœſus, 
king of the Lydians, whoſe power and riches were fa- 
mous at that time, came to the aſſiſtance of the Ba- 
bylonians : but, being preſently defeated and abandon- 
ed, he fled back into his kingdom. Cyrus likewiſe af- 
ter this victory, ſo ſoon as he had ſettled all affairs in 
Babylon, removes the war into Lydia; where he to- 
tally routs, without much difficulty, Crceſus's 3 
much 
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much diſpirited by their bad fortune in the former en- 


7 gagement. Crcſus himſelf was taken priſoner ; but in 
proportion to the cheapneſs and eaſineſs of this victory 
= was its lenity. Croeſus had his life, part of his pa- 


trimony, and the city Barce + granted to him; where, 
tho' he did not live as an independent prince, yet his 


manner of living was near to that of royal maje-- 


ſty. This clemency was of no leſs advantage to the 


= conqueror than the conquered. For when it was known 


that war was carried on againſt Crœſus, great Forces 
poured in from all Greece, as it were to extinguiſh a 
fire that threatened common ruin. So greatly was 
Creeſus beloved by all the Grecian cities, that 

would have immerſed himſelf in a long and grievous 
war with Greece, if he had determined any thing very 
cruel againſt Crœſus. Some time after, while Cyrus 
was engaged in other wars, the Lydians rebelled ; 
from whom, being the ſecond time conquered, their. 
arms and horſes were taken away, and they compelled. 
to keep taverns, . gaming-houſes, and ſtews. . And thus 
a nation, formerly powerful by its induſtry, . and very. 
brave, being effeminated by ſloth and luxury, loſt its 
former virtue ; and thoſe who, till Cyrus's time, had 
ſhewn themſelves to be invincible in war, were now 
conquered by their prevailing idleneſs and diſſolution of 
manners. The Lydians had many kings before Crœſus, 
who were famous for ſome ſurprizing events that befel 
them; but none of them to be compared with Can- - 
daules for the ſingularity of his fortune. He uſed to 
be ever extolling his wife, whom he doated upon for 
her beauty : not ſatisfied with the ſecret conſciouſneſs - 
of his own happineſs, unleſs he publiſhed the myſteries 
of matrimony, as if ſilence had been an injury to her 
beauty, at laſt, to gain credit to what he affirmed, he 
ſhewed her naked to his confident Gyges 3. by which 


Þ+ Barce is a city of Perſepolis in Lydia, . whither Cy-- 
rus's conqueſts never extended; and therefore ſome critics» 
read, inſtead of Barce, Barene, a city of Media, ac-- 
cording to Ctefias and Stephanus de urbibus. | 

wa means, 
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means, he both made an enemy of his Friend thus 
tempted to the debauching of his wife, and alienated 
his wife from him, by delivering up, as it were, her 
love to another ; for ſoon after the murder of Candau- 
les was the price of Marriage, and his wife, whoſe 
dowry was her k*sband's blood, delivered up her huſ- 
band's kingdom and herſelf together to her gallant. 
CHAP. VIII. Cyrus having thus ſubdued Aſia, 
and reduced the whole Eaſt under his power, makes war 
upon the Scythians. 'Tomyris was at that time their 
queen, who, not being affrighted hke a woman at the 
invaſion of an enemy, tho' ſhe was able to hinder them 
from paſling the river Araxes, ſuffered them to paſs it; 
imagining that ſhe ſhould engage them with more ad- 
vantage within her dominions, and render flight more 
difficult to her enemy, by having the river on their 
rear; Wherefore Cyrus, having paſſed with his army, 
and advanced a little into Scythia, encamped. The 
day following, abandoning his camp with feigned fear, 
he left plenty of wine and other proviſions tor a ban- 
quet. When the queen received intelligence of this, 
he diſpatched her ſon, a very young man, with a third 
part of her forces to purſue him. When they came to 
Cyrus's camp, the youth, who was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with military affairs, as if he was come to a feaſt, 
not to a battle, not minding the enemy, let his bar- 
barians, who were not uſed to wine, take in a vaſt 
load of it; ſo that the Scythians were overcome by 
' drunkenneſs before they were attacked by the enemy. 
For when Cyrus knew this, he marched his army back 
in the night, falls upon them in this diſorder, and puts 
them all to the ſword, with the queen's ſon. Having 
loſt ſo great an army, and what more grieved her, her 
only fon, ſhe did not diſſolve into tears for the loſs of 
her ſon, but meditated conſolation to herſelf by re- 
venge ; and ſoon after, by a like ſtratagem, ſhe cir- 
cumvented the enemy, while they were exulting in 
their late Succeſs. For, counterfeiting diffidence on 
account of the ſhock ſhe had received, and flying back, 
ſhe drew Cyrus into a narrow paſs. Having placed an 
| | ambuſcade 
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ambuſcade there in the mountains, ſhe ſlew two hun- 
dred thouſand Perſians, with the king himſelf ; in which 
action this alſo was remarkable, that there was not left 
ſo much as one man to be the meſſenger of ſo great a 
ſlaughter. Tomyris, the queen, orders the head of 
Cyrus to be cut off, and thrown into a veſſel filledwith 
human blood, upbraiding his cruelty in theſe terms ; 
« Glut thyſelf, faith ſhe, now with blood, which thou 
% always thirſted after, and with which thou couldſt 
« never ſatiate thy appetite.” Cyrus reigned thirty 

ears, and was ſucceſsful to admiration, not only in the 
beginning of his reign, but during the whole courſe of 
his life. 

CHAP. IX. His ſon Cambyſes ſucceeded to 
him, who added Egypt to his father's empire ; but, 
offended at the ſuperſtition of the Egyptians, he or- 
dered the temples of Apis and the other gods to be 
pulled down. He ſent an army to demoliſh the cele- 
brated temple of Ammon, which was entirely deſtroy- 
ed by tempeſts, and buried in heaps of ſand. After 
this, he dreamed that his brother Smerdis was to reign 
which viſion ſo alarmed him, that he ſcrupled not to 
add parricide to his ſacrilege: nor could it be expected 
that he would ſpare his own relations, who, in defi- 
ance of religion, had braved the gods themſelves. To 
perpetrate this cruel ſervice, he choſe a certain con- 
fident, by name Cometes, one of the Magi. In the 
mean time, his own ſword, dropping out of the ſcab- 
bard, happened to wound him grievouſly in the thigh, 
of which he died, and thus ſuftered puniſhment either 
for the parricide he had ordered, or the ſacrilege he 
had committed. 'The magician, upon receiving this 
news, diſpatches his work before the fame of the king's 
death was ſpread abroad, and having ſlain Smerdis, to 
whom the kingdom fell by right, he fet up his own 
brother Oropaſtes in his room; tor they were very like 
in features and ſhape, and none ſuſpecting any impo- 
ſture in the caſe, Oropaſtes was declared king in Smer- 
dis's ſtead. This fraud was ſo much the eaſier to hide, 
that in Perſia the kings ſeldom appear in public, un- 


der 
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der pretence of keeping up majeſty. The magicians, 
to gain the favour of the people, remitted the taxes 
for three years, and gave all that while an immuni 
from military ſervice, that they might, by theſe 

pular acts, ſecure to themſelves the domination 
which they had acquired by fraud. This affair 
was firſt ſuſpected by Oftanes, a nobleman always 
happy in his conjectures. For this reaſon he ſent to en- 
quire of his daughter, who was one of the king's con- 
cubines, whether this king was the. ſon of Cyrus ? She 
. ſends him word, that ſhe neither knew herſelf, nor 
could learn from any other, becauſe they were ſhut up 
in different apartments. Upon this he orders her to 
feel his * when he was aſleep, for Cambyſes had 
cut off both the Magus's ears. Being certainly informed 
by his daughter that the king had no ears, he diſco- 
vers the matter to ſome of the Perſian nobility, and 
having induced them to murder the impoſtor, he bound 
them to ſecrecy by a ſolemn oath. Seven only were 
privy to this conſpiracy, who immediately, left time 
ſhould produce repentance, and the deſign be diſcover- 
ed by any one, go to the palace, with cymitars hid un- 
der their cloaths. There, having lain all they met, 
they came up to the Magi, who did not want courage 
to defend themſelves ; for they killed two of the con- 
ſpirators with their ſwords. However, being over- 

wered in number, they were apprehended ; and Go- 
brias, having one of them faſt by the middle, while 
his companions were afraid to give the thruſt, leſt 
they ſhould ſtab him inſtead of the Magus, becauſe the 
ſcuffle was in a dark place, bids them diſpatch the Ma- 
gus, tho' it were through his own body; but fortune 
Þ directed the weapon, that he was unhurt, and the 
Magus lain. 

CHAP, X. The magicians being ſlain, great 
indeed was the glory of the princ<s for the recovery of 
the kingdom, but greater ſtill for the readineſs with 
which ey united in one reſolution, when they came 
to debate about the diſpoſal of it: for they were fo 
equal in birth and valour, that this equality would 


have 
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have made an election out of them very difficult to the 
eople. They therefore found out a way to refer the 
judgment of their fate to religion and fortune. It 
was agreed among them, that on a day appointed for 
the purpoſe, they ſhould bring their horſes early in the 
morning before the palace, and that he ſhould be king 
whoſe horſe firſt neighed at the very breaking of day ; 
for the Perſians believe the ſun to be the one god, and 
they look upon horfes as ſacred to that god. There was 
among the conſpirators, Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
who, — in great ſollicitude about his chance for the 
kingdom, was told by his groom, that if that was all, 
there was no difficulty in the matter. So he leads his 
horſe the night before the day appointed to the place, 
and there lets him cover a mare, thinking the pleaſure 
of the leap would occaſion what happened. Where 
fore the next day, when they were all met at the aſ- 
ſigned hour, Darius's horſe, knowing the place imme- 
diately, ſet up a neigh for want of his mare, and, 
while the reſt ſtood ſpiritleſs, gave the happy augury to 
his maſter. So great was the moderation of the reſt 
upon hearing the omen, that they alighted immediate- 
ly from their horſes, and ſaluted Darius as their king. 
The whole nation, following the judgment of the 
princes, acknowledged him as ſuch. Thus the king- 

dom of the Perſians, reſcued by the bravery of ſome 
of the nobleſt men in it, was, by ſo trivial a deciſion, 
conferred upon one of them. It was indeed altogether 
incredible that they ſhould reſign, with ſo much pa- 
tience, their pretenſions to a kingdom, for which they 
were not afraid to expoſe their lives, in order to reco- 
ver it from the magicians ; altho*, beſides gracefulneſs 
of perſon, and virtue worthy of this kingdom, Darius 
was related to the former kings. In the beginning 
therefore of his reign he married the daughter of Cy- 
rus, to ſecure the kingdom by this royal match, that 
it might not ſeem ſo much to be transferred upon a 
ſtranger, as to be returned into the family of G 
Some time after, when the Aſſyrians had revolted, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Babylon; becauſe the taking of 
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the town was difficult, the king being fretted at it, Zo- 
yrus, one of the killers of the magicians, orders him- 
elf to be cruelly laſhed at home, till his body was all 
over wounds, and his noſe, ears and lips, to be cut 
off, and in this miſerable plight preſents himſelf unex- 
pectedly to the king. He . privately informs Darius, 
who was aſtoniſhed, + and enquired after the author of 
of ſo cruel a mangling, with what intent he had 
done it; and having laid the ſequel of his plot, he 
went to Babylon in the feigned character of a deſerter. 
There he ſhews the people his mangled body, and 
complains of the king's barbarity, who had got the 
better of him in the competition for the kingdom, not 
by merit, but by a lucky chance, not by the judgment 
of men, but by the. neighing of a horſe. He bids 
them take example from his friends what his-enemies 
had to fear. He adviſes them not to truſt to their 
walls more than to their arms, and to permit him to 
carry on the war in common with them, who had re- 
ceived fo recent an injury. His nobility and bravery 
were known to them all; nor did they doubt of his 
fidelity, ſince his wounds were ſo many pledges of his 
cruel treatment and juſt provocation. Wherefore ha 
is made general by common conſent, ard, having re- 
ceived a {mall body of troops, the Perſians deſignedly 

ring way, he made ſome ſucceſsful battles. At lail 

e betrayed the whole army entruſted to him, to Dari- 
us, and reduces the city under his power. After this 
Darius made war with the Scythians, as ſhall be related 
in the following book. 


III —— — 


BOOK II. 
A SUMMARY of the CHAT ERS. 


I. The original and antiquity of the Scythians, and their 
diſputes with the Egyptians about it. 
II. 4 deſcription of Scythia., The manners and cuſtoms 


of this people. 
III. De 
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III. The warlike exploits of the + ax "They defeat 
== the Egyptians, and make Afia tributary to them, 
IV. The origin of the Amazons from the Scythians ; their 
= queens and actions. 
V. The war of the Scythians with their ſlaves. Darius 
nales war upon them, and afterwards upon the Ioni- 
XX ans and Athenians. 
VI. The original of the Athenians. Their inventions and 
Xx arts. 4 ſeries of their kings. 
VII. Solon's laws, and his political ſtratagems to inforce 
them. 
VIII. Pifftratus uſurps the government for thirty years. 
IX. His ſon Hippias, baniſhed from his country, brought 
| the Perſian army into Greece. Hence the celebrated 
battle of Marathon, in which the Perſians were worſt- 
ed, and the Athenians were conquerors, under the com- 
= mand of Miltiades. 
EX. The diſputes between Darius's ſons about their title to 
= the kingdom. The mighty preparations of Xerxts againſt 
== Greece. 
XI. The bravery of the Spartans, under the conduct of 
== Leonidas, in oppꝛſing the Perſians at Thermopyle, and 
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= the huge ſlaughter the latter ſuffered there. 

XII. The Perfian Fleet defeated at Salamis, and put to 
ibi, after a bloody ſea:-fight, ty the management of 
Themiſlocles. 


= XIII. 4 land army is committed to Mardonius. Xerxes, 
= with great difficulty, eſcapes in a fiſher-boat. His foot 
= perih by famine. 

XIV. The battle of Platæa, where the Perſians were 
overcome. At the ſame time there was a victory 
= gained over the Perſians in Aſia. 

= XV. The Athenians deceive the Spartans, and rebuild 
bbeir city. The Spartans waſte Perſia. Pauſanias is 
convicted of treachery, Ariſtides defeats the tounſels 
BY of the traitor. Xerxes again wages abar unſucceſsfuls 
i ; ly. Fe is defeated at fea by Cimon, | 


CRAP. 
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Cad Fr: 


N relating the actions of the Scythians, which were 
very great and noble, we muſt go back to their 
original; for their riſe was no leſs illuſtrious than their . 
empire; neither were they more famous for the go- 
vernment of their men, than the brave actions of their 
women. As the former raiſed the Parthian and Ba- 
ctrian kingdoms, ſo the latter erected that of the Ama- 
zons: ſo that one, who conſiders the exploits of their : 

men and women, will be difficulted to decide which 
ſex was moſt illuſtrious. The nation of the Scythians i 
was always reckoned moſt ancient, altho' there was a 
long debate between the Scythians and the Egyptians | 
about the antiquity of their original; the Egyptians 
alledging, that in the infancy of the world, when other 
lands were either parched by the exceſſive heat of the | 
ſun, or frozen by extreme cold, ſo as not only to be 
incapable of producing men, but even of receiving and 
ſupporting ſtrangers, before garments were invented to 
defend againſt heat and cold, or the inconveniencies of 
climates, were corrected by artificial remedies, Egypt 
was always ſo temperate, that neither the winter cold, 
nor the ſummer heat, incommoded the inhabitants; 
and of fo fruitful a ſoil, that no country is more fertile 
in food for the uſe of man ; and therefore it is reaſon- 
able to think that men ought firſt to have been produc- 
ed where they might moſt eaſily be brought up. On 
the other hand, * Scythians maintained that the pri 
temperature of the air was no argument of antiquity ; 
becauſe nature, when ſhe firſt diſtributed to the {vera 
countries of the world the degrees of heat and cold, 
not only farniſhed them with animals fitted to endure 
thoſe different climates, but likewiſe wiſely ſuited the 
ſeveral ſorts of trees and grains according to the cir- 
cumſtances of places: And as the Scythians have a 
* ſharper air than the Egyptians, ſo, in proportion, are 
their bodies and tempers more hardy. But if there 
was once an uniformity of things, whether the earth 
was Þuried under a deluge of waters in the beginning 
0 
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f the world, or fire, which alſo produced the world, 
Had the poſſeſſion of all, the Scythians had, in both 
Wtheſe reſpects, the advantage as to their origin. For 
f fire was at firſt the predominant element, which, be- 
Ving gradually extinguiſhed, afforded room to the earth, 
vo part of it would be ſeparated ſooner from the fire 
by the ſeverity of the winter cold than the northern 
countries; fince even now no part is more frozen up 
ZSvith cold. But Egypt, and all the Eaſt, cooled the 
- Kaateft, as appears from their being burnt up at preſent 
r hbvoith the ſcorching heat of the ſun. But if formerly all 
n countries were drowned under water, certainly the 
3 Fiigheſt parts would have been firſt uncovered by the 
Vaters running off, and the ſame water muſt have re- 
mained longeſt in the loweſt grounds; but the ſooner 
any place was dry, the ſooner it began to produce ani- 
nals. Now, Scythia is ſo much higher than all other 
countries, that all the rivers which riſe there run down 
into the Mzotis, and thence into the Pontic and Egyp- 
tian ſea, But that Egypt (which had been 33 by 
o the care and expence of ſo many ages and kings, and 


of efended by fuch ſtrong banks againſt the impetuoſi 

Pl 6 the — 4 and cut | Bug ſo many canals, — whill 
d, the waters are kept out by the one, they are received 
5 Py the other, vet nevertheleſe could not be inhabited 
" without excluding the Nile) could not be thought to 


gave been the moſt anciently peopled, ſince, whether 
by the acceſſions it received from the banks made by 


2 CHAP. II. Scythia, which extends far and wide 
towards the Eaſt, is bounded on one ſide by the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, and on the other by the Riphæan Moun- 


tains, behind, by Aſia, and the river Phaſis. It ex- 
e {tends a great way in length and breadth. They have 
a 50 boundaries to their poſſeſſions; for they do not plow 
their land, nor have they any houſes or certain places 
of abode, their herds and flocks being 3 
: | Wander 


— 
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wander through uncultivated deſarts; they travel a- 
bout, carrying their wives and children with them 1 
in carts covered with hides to defend them from 
the rain and cold, and theſe ſerve. them for houſes. ju- 
ſtice is practiſed among them more from the temper of 
the nation than from laws. No crime is more heinous 
among them than theft; for as their flocks have no 
houſing or fence to ſecure them, what would be ſafe in 
ſuch a vaſt tract of woods, if ſtealing were permitted? 
They deſpiſe gold and filver as much as the reſt of 
mankind covet them. They live upon milk and honey, WM 
The uſe of wool and cloaths is unknown to them; and 
tho? they are pinched by continual cold, they only uſe 
the skins of greater and leſſer animals. This abitemi- 
ouſneſs made and kept them juſt, by excluding all de- 
ſire of others poſſeſſions; for the deſire of riches pre- 
vails where they are in uſe. And I wiſh the reſt of | 
mankind had the like moderation and abſtinence from 
the goods of others: certainly war would not have 
raged as it hath done thro' all ages and countries of 
the world; nor would the ſword deſtroy more men 
than the natural condition of mortality. So that it is 
really wonderful that nature ſhould give that to them 
which the Greeks cannot obtain by all the long inſtruc- 
tions of their wne men, and the precepts of their phi- 
loſophers ; and that the morals of the latter ſhould be 
outdone, in compariſon, by a barbarous and unpoliſhed 
people: So much better an effect has the ignorance of 
vice in them, than the knowledge of virtue in the 
other. T 

CHAP. III. They thrice attempted the empire 
of Afia, but they themſelves remained always un- 
touched by a foreign power, or at leaſt unconquered. 
They forced Darius to make a ſhameful flight from 
their country. They ſlew Cyrus, with his whole army. 
They cut off, in like manner, Zopyrion, a general of 
Alexander the Great, with all his forces. They had 

only heard of, not felt, the arms of the Roman. 
They founded the Bactrian and Parthian empire. They 
are a hardy nation in toils and wars, and have natural 
very robuſt bodies. They ſeek after nothing which they 
| | a: 


ale 


+ the Scythians being informed beforehand by their neigh- 
ours of the king's approach, returned this anſwer to 


* 
himſc 
Nis kingdom, leaving his army, and all his military 
proviſions, behind hin. The moraſſes hindered the 


8 are afraid to loſe, and by conqueſt aim at no more 
ban glory. Vexoris, king of Egypt, firſt proclaimed 
ar againſt the Scythians, and ſent embaſladors to 


eclare to them the conditions of their ſubjection. But 


the embaſſadors ; ** That the prince of ſo wealthy a 


people had fooliſhly begun a war with them who 
were more to be feared by him at home; that the 
„ hazards of war were great, and the rewards of vic- 
&** tory nothing in reſpect of its evident inconvenien- 
„ cies. For which reaſon, the Scythians would not 
WE tarry till the king came up to them, fince they had 
ſo much defirable booty with them, but would make 
„ hafte to meet the = Nor was the execution 
of this anſwer delayed. 


| 94 


Wwhat —_ they advanced towards him, he betook 


When the king heard with 


Loa 


to flight, and retires in great conſternation into 


ythians from making an incurſion into Egypt. Re- 


turning from hence, they impoſed a ſmall tribute upon 
Aſia, which they had conquered, rather as an acknow- 
edgment of their titte, than a reward of their victory. 


aving ſpent fifteen years in the reduction of Aſia, 


they are re- called home by the importunity of their 
wives, who had diſpatched meſſengers on purpoſe to 
Wacquaint them, that unleſs they returned, they would 
have recourſe to their neighbours for iſſue, and not ſuf- 
fer the Scythian race to be extinguiſhed thro' the fault 
of the women. Aſia therefore became tributary to 


them for a thouſand and five hundred years. Ninus, 


king of Aſſyria, put an end to the paying of this tri- 
bute * | 
£ . 


= CHA?, IV. But, in the mean time, among the 
E Scythians, two youths of the royal family, Hylinos 


= * This is an error; for Ninus is commonly placed about 
the year. of the world 2044. and therefore this tribute 
n have been paid eleven hundred years before the flood, 
ubich happened in 1656. | 


and 
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and Scolopotos, being driven out of their native coun- 
- try by a faction of the nobility, drew a vaſt number 

of young men along with them, and ſettled upon the 
borders of Cappadocia, near the river Thermodon, and 
took poſſeſſion of the 'Themiſcyrean plains. Here, be. 
ing accuſtomed for ſeveral years to rob their neighbours, 
they are at laſt, by a combination of the nations about 
them, cut to pieces in an ambuſcade. Their wives, 
when they ſaw want of husbands added to their ba- 
niſhment, take arms, and defend their country, firſt by 
diſlodging the enemy, and afterwards by making war 
upon them in their own country. They laid aſide all 

thoughts of marrying with their neighbours, calling it 
| {lavery, not matrimony. Daring to give a ſingular ex- 
ample to all ages, they increaſed their commonwealth 
without men, and at laſt defended their acquiſitions 
with deſpight to them; and that ſome might not 
ſeem happier than others, they kill the men who had 
tarried at home. 'They revenge the loſs of their ſlain 
husbands by retaliating upon their neighbours. Then, 
having procured a peace by their arms, that the race 
might not periſh, they copulate with the men of the 
adjoining nations. If any male children were born, 
they killed them. The girls they exerciſed in the ſame 
manner as themſelves ; not in idleneſs, or working of 
wool, but in arms, horſes, hunting ; burning their 
right breaſts when infants, leſt their —— of arrows 
ſhould be hindered thereby; whence they were called 
Amazons. 'They had two queens, Marpeſia and Lam- 
2 who, having divided their army into two bodies, 

eing now famous for their power and wealth, carried 
on their wars by turns, defending ſingly their borders 
alternately. And that authority might not be wanting 
to their ſucceis, they gave out that they were the 
daughters of Mars. Thus, having ſubdued the great- 
er part of Europe, they poſſeſſed themſelves allo of 
ſome cities in Aſia. After they had founded Epheſus, 

and ſeveral other cities there, they diſpatch a great 
part of their army home with large booty. The rell, 
who had ſtaid behind to defend the empire of Aa, 
were ſlain, with their queen Marpeſia, by an inſur- 


rection 


eaion of the barbarians againſt them. Her daughter 
WOrithya ſucceeds her in the government, who has made 
Wer name famous to all ages, by keeping her virginity 
Wl! her life, and by her ſingular skill in military affairs. 
y her bravery ſo much was the glory and fame of the 
Amazons increaſed, that the king who ſet Hercules up- 
In his twelve labours, commanded him, as if it had 
Ween a thing utterly impoſſible, to bring him the ar- 
Wnour of the queen of the Amazons; wherefore, ſail- 
Ing thither with nine large ſhips, accompanied with the 
principal youths of Greece, he attacked them una- 
Wares. At that time two ſiſters, Antiope and Orithya, 
eld the government jointly, but Orithya was engaged 
In a foreign war. Therefore, when Hercules landed 
In the coaſt of the Amazons, there was but a ſmall 


ons pumber of them with their queen Antiope, who had 
not ot the leaſt fears of hoſtilities. By which means, a 
nad ew only, who were alarmed by this ſudden tumult, 


ook arms, and theſe gave an eaſy Victory to the ene- 


en, Iny. Many were ſlam, and taken priſoners ; among 
ace he reſt the two ſiſters of Antiope were taken captives, 
the enalippe by Hercules, Hyppolite by Theſeus : but 
orn, heſeus, having obtained his priſoner for his reward, 
ame ook her to wife, and of her begot Hippolitus. Her- 
o of {WEules, after his victory, reſtored his captive to her ſi- 
heir Wer, and received the queen's armour as his recom- 
-ows pence. And thus having executed what he was com- 
led nanded to do, he returned back to the king. But 


EDrithyo, when ſhe found that war had been made up- 
Wn her ſiſter, and that a prince of the Athenians was 
Whe chief author of this violence, perſwades her com- 


rders Panions to revenge the affront, telling them, that they 
iting : d in vain conquered Pontus and Aſia, if they lay 
the hus expoſed, not ſo much to the wars, as the rapines 
reat- f the Grecians. Then ſhe begs aſſiſtance from Sagil- 
fo of us, king of Scythia, repreſenting to him that they were 
eſus, {Of Scythian extraction, the deſtruction of their men, 
great he neceſſity of their taking arms, and the cauſes of 

reſt, Nhe war; and that they had ſhewn by their valour that 


& 
7 


He Scythian women were no leſs active than their men. 
He, being moved by the glory of his nation, ſent. his 
8 ſon 
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ſon Panaſagoras with a great body of horſe to her af. 
ſiſtance. But a difference ariſing between them before 
the battle, they were !deſerted by their auxiliaries, . 
and ſoon overcome by the Athenians ; however, they 8. 
had the camp of their allies for a refuge, by the pro- 3 Y 
tection of which they returned unhurt by other nations 
into their kingdom. After Orithya, Pentheſilea reign. a: 
ed, who gave ſhining proofs of her valour amidit the 
braveſt heroes in the Trojan war, when ſhe carried af. 
ſiſtance thither againſt the Greeks. Pentheſilea being 
killed at laſt, and her army quite deſtroyed, ſome few, WM. 
which tarried at home, defending themſelves with dif- 
ficulty againſt their neighbours, continued till the time. 
of Alexander the Great. Their queen Minithya, or Wa. 
Thaleſtris, having obtained leave to lie with Alexander . 
for thirteen nights, in order to have iſſue by him, re- 
turning into her kingdom, died not long after, and 
with her periſhed the whole name of the Amazons. 
CHAP. V. But the Scythians, in their third WW; 
expedition into Aſia, having been abſent eight years 
from their wives and children, were received at home 
by a war with their ſlaves. For their wives, weary of 
expecting their husbands ſo long, and now imagining 
that they were not detained by the war, but were all 
deſtroyed, married their ſlaves, that were left at home e 
to keep the cattle; who taking arms, drove their m:- 
ſters, returning with victory, from their own country, a 
if they had been ſtrangers. With theſe ſlaves the event 
of war was various, and upon this the Scythians are ad- 
viſed to change their manner of fighting, remembering i 
that they had to do, not with an enemy, but their 
own ſlaves, who were not to be overcome by the right Wl 
of arms, but the authority of maſters ; that whips, not pri 
warlike weapons, were to be carried into the field; and 
that laying aſide ſwords, rods and other inſtruments of Mine 
ſervile fear were to be provided, All approving ti n 
advice, and being furniſhed as was adviſed, when they Wl 
came upon the enemy, they threaten them, not aware Wl 
of any ſuch thing, with whips, and did fo terrify them, WW 
that they conquered thoſe by the fear of laſhes, Whom 
they could not conquer by the ſword; and they began 
| (0 
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af. nn fly, not as a vanquiſhed enemy, but as run-away 


fore BW ves. As many as could be taken of them, were re- 
ies, ended for their infolence with the gallows. The wo- 
hey en likewiſe, being conſcious to themſelves of their 
Pro- ameful behaviour, partly ſtab'd, and partly hang'd 
ions iemſelves. After this, the Scythians lived in peace, 
1gn- n the time of Jancyrus their king. Darius king of 
the erſia, as was ſaid before, made war upon them, be- 


a. hauſe he could not compaſs the marriage of his daugh- 
eng er; and entring Scythia with ſeven hundred thouſand 
few, BY en, the enemy not giving any opportunity of battle, 


dif. nd fearing left if the bridge over the Iſter were broke 
time own, his retreat ſhould be cut off, he fles back in a 
er right, having loft fourſcore thouſand men, which loſs, 
nder owever, was not reckoned very conſiderable in ſo great 
re- WS number. After that, he ſubdued Aſia and Macedo- 
and ia. He likewiſe defeats the Ionians in a fight at ſea. 
nen having underſtood that the Athenians had car- 
third Nied aſſiſtance to the Ionians againſt him, he turns all 
ens Ehe fury of the war upon them. | 

one Be CHAP. VI. Now ſeeing we are led to treat of 


ry of he wars of the Athenians, which ſucceeded not only 
ning Peyond all expectation, but above all belief; and of 
e all he works of the Athenians, which were greater in ef- 
10me ect than in wiſh; the original of this city muſt be nar- 
m- ated in a few words, becauſe they did not grow up, as 
y, ther nations have done, from a mean beginning; for 
event hey alone can boaſt not only of their increaſe, but of 
e ac heir riſe ; ſince *twas not foreigners, nor a mixed mul- 
ering itude gathered from here and there, that gave birth 
their o their city; but they were born in the ſame ſoil they 
right Wnhabit, and the country which is their ſeat, was their 


„not prignal. They firſt taught the uſe of woollen manu- 
- and Matures, and of oil and wine. They likewiſe ſhewed 
ts of nen, who hitherto had fed upon acorns, how to plow 

tus {nd ſow. Learning and eloquence, tis certain, and 
they the whole train of civil diſcipline, * had as it were their 


ware temple at Athens. Before Deucalion's time, they had 


them, king named Cecrops, who (as all antiquity is plunged 


vom n obicure . fables) is reported to have been of both 
deguexes, becauſe he was the firſt who joined man and wo- 


to = man 
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man together in matrimony. Cranaus ſucceeded him, 
whoſe daughter Athis gave name to the country. After 
him reigned Amphyction, who firſt conſecrated the city 
to wg wy and called it“ Athens. In his time, a de- 
luge ſwept away the greater part of the people of 
rey "Thoſe only ined.” who were 1 by B t 
flying to the mountains, or who got away in ſhip; p 
to Deucalion king of Theſſaly ; by them therefore 
mankind is ſaid to have been formed. Then, by orde: YZ 
of ſucceſſion, the kingdom deſcended to Erectheus, in 
whoſe reign the ſowing of corn was found out by Trip- a: 
tolemus at Eleuſis; in honour of which, the ſacred rite; | 
of initiation? into the myſteries of Ceres, celebrated in 
the night, were inſtituted, ZEgeus the father of 'The- 
ſeus Iewiſe reigned in Athens, from whom Medea. 
departing by divorce, becauſe her ſtep-ſon was grown 
up to manhood, retired to Colchis with her ſon Me. 
deus, whom ſhe had by _ After Ægeus reigned 
Theſeus, and after him his ſon Demophoon, who car. 
ried aſſiſtance to the Grecians againſt the Trojans, 
There had been animoſities of a long ſtanding between 
the Athenians and the Dorians, which the latter deſign. 
ing to revenge by war, conſulted the oracle about the WR 
event of the conteſt. The anſwer was, that they would 
have the better, unleſs they kill'd the king of the Athe- 
nians. When they entered upon the war, orders were 
given, above all things, to take care of the king's per- 
on. + Codrus, at that time, was king of the Athe- Wi 
nians, who having intelligence both of the anſwer of e 


* All ancient auriters ſay, that Athens avas ſo calld ite 
in the time of Cecrops. And Amphyction was the thiri Wi 
afier him. TFuſlin here paſſes by two of their kings, vis. ili 
E, ictbenius, who expelled Amphyction, and Pandion hi; Wk: 
fon, the father of this Eritbeus, or rather Erifthoniu. Win 
There is another miſtake ſoon after, where he ſays, D. 
mophogn ſucceeded Theſeus 3 for after Theſeus was turned th: 
out of the kingdom, Meneſtbeus ſeized it, and Demon Why 
ſucceeded. "If 

Þ+ Three of their kings are here omitted; Oxinth:,, 
Aphidas and Melanthus, the father Codrus. : 

tlie 
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n, Fe god, and of the orders the enemy had given, 
iter hanging his royal habit, enters into the enemy's camp 
city rags, and carrying ſticks upon his neck; there, in a 
e rowd of people that ſtood in his way, he was killed 
a ſoldier whom he had deſignedly wounded with his 
Putting knife, to provoke him to it. The king's body 
being known, the Dorians immediately marched off, 
F-ithout offering battle. And thus the Athenians, by 
ere bravery of their prince offering himſelf to death, 
rr the ſafety of his country, were freed from a threat- 
ing war. 
s H AP. VII. After Codrus there was no king at 
Athens, which is imputed to the ſingular veneration 
" Þ:id to his memory. The adminiſtration of the common- 
pealth was committed to annual magiſtrates ; but the ci- 
had then no laws, for the pleaſure of their princes was 
Kitherto held for a law. Therefore Solon, a perſon emi- 
ent for his integrity, is choſen to found the city as it 
eee afreſh, by laws; who acted with ſo much temper 
- ®Detween the people and ſenate, (whereas if he ſhould 
Have favoured one order, it was thought he would cer- 
' Rainly have difpleaſed the other) that he got equal 
Shanks from both. Among ſeveral other memorable 
actions of his, this deſerves to be commemorated. 
here had been a diſpute carried on by force of arms, 
petwixt the Megarenſians and Athenians, about the pro- 
eerty of the iſland of Salamis, almoſt to the ruin of 
the. Pooth. After many defeats, it was made a capital of- 
er of lence at Athens, ſo much as to propoſe the aſſerting 
heir right to this iſland. Wherefore, Solon, troubled 
4% eit he ſhould hurt his country by his filence, or himſelf 
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third y talking too openly, on a ſudden pretends madneſs; 
under the favour of which character, he might not only 
y but do things that were prohibited. He runs out 
9114. into the ſtreets, dreſſed like a mad man, and having 

; ot a crowd about him, that he might better conceal 
urn 


is deſign, he begin to perſuade the people to what 
eas forbidden, in verſes not before uſed by him; and 
bc ſo moved all that heard him, that they immediately 
Epclolved upon a war againſt the people of Megara; and 
1 TY the 
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the enemy being defeated, the iſland came immediate. 
ly under the power of the Athenians. 

. CHAP. VIII. In the mean time, the Megaren. | 
fians, mindful of the war made upon them by the 
Athenians, and that they might not be faid to have 
taken up arms to no purpoſe, go aboard their ſhips with Z 
a deſign to ſeize the Athenian matrons, as they were 
celebrating the Eleufinian myſteries in the night. But 


2 
* 


this project being diſcovered, Piſiſtratus, the Athenian 
general, lays ſome young men in ambuſh for them, and 
at the ſame time ordered the matrons to celebrate the 


ſacred rites, with their uſual clamours and cries, on the 
very approach of the enemy, leſt they ſhould perceive 


themſelves to be diſcovered; and attacking the Meg. 
renſians unexpectedly, as they were coming out of their } 
ſhips, he put them all to the ſword. After this, having 
taken ſome women along with the men in the fleet lie 
had ſeized, the better to perſonate the captive matrors, Þ 
They obſerving both the build of F 
the ſhips, and the deſired booty, go to the harbour to | 


he goes to Megara. 


meet them. Theſe being all cut off, Piſiſtratus had like 
to have taken the city too. Thus the Megarenſians, 


having their own ſtratagem turned againſt them, gave | 
a victory to the enemy. But Piſiſtratus, as if he had 
conquered for himſelf, and not for his country, ſeizes 
the ſovereignty by a trick. For being laſhed at home, 
by his own order, he runs out into the ſtreets with hi 
mangled body; and having called an aſſembly, ſhews F 
his wounds to the people, and complains of the cruelty 
of the noblemen, from whom he pretended to have re. 


ceived: this . barbarous treatment. Tears ſeconded hi 
plaints, to gain credit to his fiction, and the credulous 
mob was eaſily inflamed by his invidious ſpeech. He 


tells them that he was odious to the ſenate, for his love 
of the 


perſon, by whom having ſeized the government, he 

reigned thirty two years. - 
CHAP. IX. After his deceaſe, Diocles, one 0 

his ſons, having raviſhed a virgin by force, was killed 

akng 


upon Wl 


by her brother. 'The other, Hippias by name, t 
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people: he obtains a guard for the ſafety of hs 
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— ppon him his father's kingdom, orders the murderer of 
is brother to be ſeized, who being forced by tortures 


ren. o diſcover thoſe that were privy to the murder, he 
ve emed all the tyrant's friends. They being put to 
5 * eath, and the tyrant ſtill preſſing to know whether any 
1 nore were guilty, he bravely told him, that there were 
votre one left whom he ſhould be glad to ſee die, but the 
But XX vrant himſelf. By which — he ſhewed himſelf to 
1 ae got the better of the tyrant, after avenging the 
a riolation of his ſiſter's honour, The city being inſpired 
die with a ſenſe of liberty by his bravery, at laſt, Hippias 
1 the þ Peing driven from his throne, is forced into - niſhment; 
cene] who going over to the Perſians, offered his ſervice to 
leg. Darius againſt his own country, in the war he was then 
mn carrying on againſt the Athenians, of which we have 
"vi e gelready ſpoke. The Athenians, upon notice that Da- 
ede ſrius was marching towards them, deſired aſſiſtance of 
14 0 the Lacedæmonians, then an ally ſtate; but when 
. 1 


they perceived that ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies made 

aa delay for four days, without waiting for their aſſiſt- 
| lixe Bance, having muſtered up ten thouſand of their own 
ſians, 8 citizens, and a thouſand auxiliary Platæans, they ad- 
ge vanced into the field of Marathon, againſt fix hundred 
had BMthouſand of the enemy. Miltiades, who was both general 
eizes Win the war, and the perſon that adviſed them not to 


Ur to 


— 


ome, uait for aſſiſtance, had ſo great confidence of ſucceſs, 
h hs that he thought there was more to be hoped from their 
eus expedition than from the aid of their allies. Great 
uelty “ therefore was the alacrity of his army, as they marched 
re re- 


co battle; ſo that when they came within a mile of the 
d hs enemy, they ruſhed full ſpeed upon them, before the 
aloe diſcharge of their arrows. Neither was the event infe- 
tie WFrior to their boldneſs ;. for they fought with that brave- 

5 00% ry, that any one who had beheld this bloody ſcene ' 
ot 1s would have concluded the former to have been men, 
„be and the latter a herd of cattle. The Perſians being 
3 conquered, fled to their ſhips,. of which many were a 

ne ol fand taken. Each particular behaved himſelf. with that 
111d courage in this action, that it ſeemed difficult to judge 
aking wb who excelled. Among the reſt, however, the valour of 
upon BY Themiſtocles, a young man, was moſt eminent, in 
A whom, 
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whom, even then, appeared a genius for the glory he 
was afterwards to acquire as general. The gallantry of 
Cynegyrus, an Athenian ſoldier, is likewiſe greatly ce. 
lebrated by hiſtorians, who after innumerable ſlaughter, 
in the battle, when he had driven the flying enemy o 
their ſhips, ſeized a loaded ſhip with his right hand, 
and would not let it go till he loſt his hand; and then 
too, he took hold of the ſhip with his left; and when 
that alſo was lopped off, at laſt he ſeized it with his 
teeth. So undaunted was his reſolution, that not wei- 
ried with ſo many ſlaughters, nor diſheartened by the 
loſs of his-hands, maimed and mangled as he was, he 
continued to fight with his teeth like an enraged wild 
beaſt. The Perſians loſt two hundred thouſand men in 
that battle, or by ſhipwreck. Hippias likewiſe, the 
Athenian tyrant, who had adviſed and promoted that 4 
war, fell in it; the gods of his own country thus aveng- © 
ing his abominable 133 | B. 
CHAP. X. In the mean time, Darius, who vs 
buſy in renewing the war, died in the midſt of his pre- 


*. > 
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parations for it, leaving ſeveral ſons behind him, ſome F 
of whom were born before, and others after his acceſ- 
fion to the crown. Artamenes, the eldeſt of them, 
claimed the kingdom for himſelf by the right of primo- 

eniture, Which nature itſelf, and the order of birth, 
had eſtabliſhed among all nations; but Xerxes ſaid, the 
diſpute was not ſo much about the order, as the gol 
fortune of their birth. For it was true that Artamencs 
came firſt to Darius, but it was whilſt he was a priv:.. 
man; and he was his firſt-born after he was bing: 
wherefore his brothers that had been begot beſore lum, 
might claim the private eſtate which Darius poſſeſtad at 
that time, bat not the kingdom. He was the fil. 
child his father had after he was king. To this he add- 
ed, that not only Artamenes's father, but mother like- 
wiſe, was in a private capacity; and that his grandtf.- 
ther, by the mother's ſide, was but a private perlon; 
but that he was born of a queen, and never knew h 
father any other than a king. He had likewiſe tor h- 
grandfather, by the mother's fide, king Cyrus, not the 


heir, but the tounder of ſo great a kingdom; 2 i 
they 
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he . their father had left both brothers in equal right, yet 
of WF the crown belonged to him, both in his mother's and 
de. grandfather's right. They conſent to refer this diſpute 
ers do their uncle Artaphernes, as the moſt proper judge; 
o RX who, after he had examined the merits of the cauſe at 
d, his own houſe, gave it in favour of Xerxes; and the 
en FX contention was managed ſo like brothers, that neither 
en i he who was * inſulted, nor was he who loſt it 
a chagrined; and at the very time of the conteſt, they 
c4- WE {ent preſents to one another, and had ſeveral entertain- 
the WE ments at their own houſes, that ſhewed not merely mu- 
he RF tua) confidence, but love and ſatisfaction: and judgment 
ewas given at laſt without arbitrators, or the leaſt reviling. 
n With ſo much more moderation did brothers then divide 
tne the greateſt kingdom, than now ſmall eſtates. Where- 
nat fore Xerxes goes on, during five years, with his prepara- 
ng: tions for the war againſt Greece, begun by his father; 


* which ſo ſoon as Demaratus king of the Lacedemonians, 
who was with Xerxes in a ſtate of exile from his country, 
heard, being more a friend to his country, notwithſtand- 
ing his baniſhment, than to the king for all his favours ; 
that they might not be over-powered by an unexpected 
attack, he ſent a full account of the affair in writing to 
the magiſtrates, upon wooden tables, which he daubs 
over with wax; taking care, on the one hand, that no 
writing might appear to give ap alarm, and on the 
other, that the freſhneſs of the wax ſhould not ſuggeſt 
any ſtratagem. Then he gave them to a truſty ſervant, 
commanding him to deliver them to the magiſtrates of 
Sparta, Upon the arrival of theſe letters, the Lacede- 
monians were long in doubt what they meant, becauſe 
they could ſee no writing; and yet they could not 
imagine they were ſent to no purpoſe, but thought 
the affair muſt be of moment, in proportion to the my- 
ſeriouſneſs with which it was managed. While the 
men were much embarraſſed in their conjectures, the 
ſiſter of king Leonidas found out the intention of the 
writer; ſo the wax being ſcraped off, the warlike pre- 
parations againſt them are diſcovered. Xerxes had al- 
ready armed ſeven hundred thouſand men of his own. 
kingdom, and three hundred thouſand auxiliaries ; ſo 
| C 4 that 
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that it hath not without ground been affirmed, that ri. 
vers were drank up by his army, and that all Greece 
was ſcarcely able to contain ſuch numbers. He is alſo 
ſaid to have had a fleet of a thouſand two hundred 
ſhips. But a general was wanting to this vaſt army. 


For if you conſider the king, you will only find reaſon Bk; 
to admire his riches, not his capacity for being a gene- Wai 


ral; the wealth of his kingdom being ſo incredibly | 


great, that when rivers were drained by the numbers 
of his forces, yet his treaſure ſufficed. But he was al. 
ways the firſt to fly, and the laſt to fight; a coward in 
danger, but in ſafety exceeding arrogant. In fine, be- 
fore any trial of war, in proud confidence of his ſtrength, 
as if he had been the ſupreme lord of nature, he le- 
yelled mountains, and filled up valleys; he laid bridges 
over ſome ſeas, and others, for the convenience of na- 
vigation, he forced into ſhorter channels. | 
CHAP. XI. His entrance into Greece was ter- 
rible, but his departure was equally ſhameful and diſ- 
honourable. For when Leonidas, Ling of the Spartans, 
had made himſelf maſter of the ſtraights of Thermopy- 
Iz, Xerxes, in contempt of his ſmall numbers, orders 
thoſe who had loſt any of their relations in the battle of 
Marathon, to begin the fight; and while they, endea- 
vouring to avenge their friends, begun the ſlaughter, 
mighty numbers of raw undiſciplined troops coming up, 
the havock was encreaſed. They fought there three 
days, to the great grief and indignation of the Perſians, 


On the fourth, Leonidas being informed that twenty 


thouſand of the enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
higheſt top of the mountain, exhorts his allies to re- 
treat, and fave themſelves for better times; but tells 
them that he was reſolved to try his fortune with his 
Spartans; that he owed more to his country than to 
himfelf; but as for them, they ought to be ſaved for 
the common ſecurity of Greece. All the reſt departed, 
upon hearing the king's reſolution ; the Lacedemonians 
= remained with him. In the beginning of the war, 
they had received this reſponſe from the oracle of Del- 
phos, upon conſulting it ; that either the king or city 
of Sparta mult fall. And for this reaſon, the king Le- 
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nidas, when he entred upon this war, had ſo emboldened 
is men, that they went with the reſolution of thoſe who 
F:now they muſt die on the ſpot. In this view he ſeized 
the narrow paſs, that he might either have the greater 


. T&lory by conquering with ſo ſmall a number, or fall 


with leſs damage to the commonwealth. Therefore, 
ZXciſmiſling his allies, he excites the Spartans to remem- 
ber that however they fought they muſt expect to die, 
EZ:dviing them therefore to take care, leſt they ſhould 
Neem to have. ſhewn more courage in continuing with 
him than in fighting ; not to wait till the enemy had 
ſurrounded them, but, whilſt night gave them an op- 
pvortunity, to ruſh upon them ſecure and joyful ; adding, 
that conquerors never die more honourably than in the 
enemy's camp. It was no difficult matter to perſwade 
them who had already reckoned upon dying. They 
immediately take arms, and fix hundred men break in- 
1 a camp of five hundred thouſand. They made di- 
rectly to the king's tent, reſolving either to die with 
him, or, if they thould be overpowered, at leaſt in his 
tent. All the army was in confuſion. The Spartans, 
hen they could not find the king, march victorious 
chro' all the camp, kill and beat down all before 
them, as knowing that they did not fight with any hope 
of victory, but to make their own fall as dear to their 
enemy as they could. The battle laſted from the be- 
Finning of the night for the greater part of the next 
day. At laſt, not conquered, but tired with conquer-- 
| Ing. they fell amongſt vaſt heaps of the ſlaughtered 
enemy. Xerxes, being twice defeated by land, reſolved. 
to try his fortune by ſea. 
= CHAP. XII. But Themiſtocles, the Athenian: 
general, when he had got intelligence that the Ioni- 
ans, on whoſe account they had undertaken this war- 
ith the Perſians, were come to the king's aſſiſtance 
Vith a fleet, reſolved to tempt them over to his ſide ; and 
hen he could find no opportunity of diſcourſing with. 
them, he ordered propoſals to-be placaded on the rocks 
here they muſt land, to this effect; What madneſs - 
poſſeſſes you, O Ionians? Do you intend to make 
war upon thoſe who formerly founded your ſtate, , 
: | C5 and. 
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and lately avenged the injuries of its enemies? Did 
** we therefore build your walls, that there might be 
a people to deſtroy ours? What elſe was the reaſon 
why formerly Darius, and now Xerxes, made war 
upon us, but that we did not abandon you when you 


«6 


«6 


at ſea, Xerxes had ſent four thouſand men to plunder 
the temple of Apollo, as if he had been in war, not 
with the Greeks only, but with the immortal gods; 
which detachment was intirely deſtroyed by rains and 
thunder, that he might learn how vain human force 
is againſt the gods. After this he barnt Theſpiæ, and 
Plateæ, and Athens, whoſe inhabitants had deſerted, 
and vents his rage by burning the buildings, ſince he 
could not do it upon the people by the ſword. For 
the Athenians, after the battle of Marathon, 'Themi- 
ſtocles forewarning them that that victory over the Per 
ſians would not be the end, but the cauſe of a greater 
war, had built two hundred ſhips ; and upon Xerxes“ 
coming, anſwer was made them when they conſulted the 
oracle at Delphi, that they ſhould defend themſelve: 
by wooden walls. Themiſtocles, judging that ſhipping 
was meant by this reſponſe, perſwades them all that cit: 
zens, not walls, made one's country; and that a city did 

not conſiſt in buildings, but in men. That it was bet- 

ter to commit their ſafety to their ſhips than to their 

walls, and that Apollo was the author of this counſel. 

This advice being approved, they left the city, and 

entruſt their wives, children, and moſt valuable moves. 

bles, to certain private iſlands as a depoſite. They them: 

ſelves repair to the ſhips in arms. Other cities foilow- 
ed this example of the Athenians; but when all the 

ſea-forces of their allies were joined, and intent upon 

an mens, and had taken poſſeſſion of the ftreights 

of Salamis, that they might not be ſurrounded by the 

enemy's fleet, an unſeaſonable difference ariſes among 

the leading men; they having formed a deſign to leave 

the battle, and to ſlip away to defend each lis un 

| ' countiy. 
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rebelled? Why do you not come over from tht 
blockade into our camp? Or, if that be not fo ſafe, 
do you retire gradually ſo ſoon as the battle begins, Þ 
pull about, and leave it.“ Before this engagement 
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country. Themiſtocles, fearing that their forces would 
„ebe too much diminiſhed by the deſertion of their al- 
lies, ſends word to Xerxes, by a faithful ſervant, © That 
ax WE © he. might now very caſily take all Greece, while 
1 8 *© they were crowded together into one place; but if 
» MX the cities, which deſigned to go off, ſhould be diſ- 
> EX © perſed, he muſt have the greater trouble of purſuing 
„euch of them ſingly.” By this artiſice he induces the 


t king to give the ſignal of battle. The Greeks, on the 
er other hand, being ſurprized by the enemy's coming up- 
on them, engage vigorouſly with united force. In the 
mean while the king ſtood upon the ſhore, with a part 
nd of the ſhips near him, as a ſpectator. But Artemiſia, 
ce the queen of Halicarnafſus, who was come in perſon 
nd | to aflit Xerxes, puſhed on the battle with conſpicuous 


d, WE bravery amidſt the foremoſt commanders. For as one 
be might have ſeen a womaniſh fear in a man, ſo he might 
er have obſerved a manly intrepidity in a woman. Whiltt 
ni. the ſucceſs was doubtful, the Tonians, according to 
er- 5 Themiitocles's directions, began to retire out of the 


ter line of battle by degrees, and their defection broke 
*; ; the courage of the reſt; ſo that the Perſians, while 
they were looking about how they might fly, were put 
into diforder, and ſoon after were quite routed, and 


1 
2 


put to flight. In which conſternation ſeveral ſhips were 


ing 

10 taken, many funk, but more, fearing the king's cruel- 
dd ty no leſs than the enemy's, ſtole away home. 

et- CHAP. XIII. Mardonius accoſts Xerxes, con- 


news of his bad fortune, ſhould occaſion any ſedition 
in his abſence ; that he ſhould leave him three hun 
dred thouſand men, choſen out of all the troops ; with 


| | 
er founded by this defeat, and doubtful what meaſures to 
ſel, take. He adviſes him to return home to his kingdom, 
and leſt fame, which always magnifies things, carrying the 
42 
. 


c 
* 


ow⸗ 

the A which army he would either ſubdue Greece to his glo- 
pon , or, if the event proved otherwiſe, he might ſub- 
90 ö mit to the enemy, without bringing reproach upon 


him. His counſel being approved, an army is deliver- 
ed to Mardonius, and the King prepares for returning 
home with the reſt. But the Greeks, having got intel- 
bgence of the king's flight, take a reſolution to deſtroy 
C 5 the 
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the bridge which he had made at Abydos, as if he had 
been conqueror of the ſea, that, by cutting off his re- 
treat, he might either be deſtroyed with his army, or 
forced, by the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, to ſue 
for peace. But Themiſto les wiſely fearing, leſt the 
enemy, if they could nc retreat, by being reduced to 
deſpair, ſhould become reſolute, and open a way to 
themſelves by their ſword, which could not otherwite 
be gained, repreſented to them, that there were ene- 
mies enough remaining in Greece, and that the num- 
ber ought not to be augmented by detaining them. 
When he found that he could not prevail againſt the 
reſt by this advice, he ſends the ſame ſervant to Xer- 
xes, informs him of their intention, and bids him {e- 
cure his paſſage by a ſpeedy flight. He, being alarm- 
ed at the news, leaves his army to be conducted by 
his captains, and makes the beſt- of his way to Abydos 
with a few attendants ; where, finding the bridge broke 
down by the winter ſtorms, he paſſel over in a fiſher's 
boat in che utmoſt conſternation. It was a ſight worthy 
of obſervation, as affording an example by which we 
may eſtimate human affairs; a wonderful inſtance of 
the ſtrange mutability of fortune, ta ſee him, whom 
a little before the whole ſea was ſcarce able to con- 
tain, skulking in a little boat! Him, whoſe armies 
were burthenſome to the earth by their numbers, want- 
ing ſervants to attend him! Nor had the infantry, 
which he had committed to his generals, a more {uc- 
ceſsful march; for, beſides the daily fatigues (and there 
is no reſt while there is fear) to compleat their diſtreſs, 
they were utterly deſtitute of all provifions, And this 
famine had occaſioned a peſtilential diſtemper, which 
killed ſuch numbers, that the high-ways were filled with 
dead bodies, and beaſts and birds of prey, allured by 
the ſmell of carrion, followed the army. 

CHAP. XIV. In the mean time Mardonius 
takes Olynthus in Greece. He endeavours to bring 
over the Athenians to his party, by flattering them 
with hopes of peace, and the king's friendſhip, pro- 
miſing to reſtore their city, which had been burnt, to 
greater ſplendour than ever. But, when he ſaw that 
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they would not ſell their liberty at any rate, ſetting fire 
to what they had begun to rebuild, he moves his army 
into Bœotia. Thither the Grecian army, conſiſting of 
a hundred thouſand men, followed, and there a battle 
was fought. But the fortune of the king was not 
changed with his general; for Mardonius, being totally 
defeated, eſcaped, as it were, out of ſhipwreck, with 
a few broken traops. His camp, which was filled with 
royal wealth, was tzken ; and it was upon ſhewing the 
Perſian gold among them, that the luxury of riches 
was firſt known to the Greeks: By chance, the ſame 
day on which the troops of Mardonius were defeated, 
there was a ſea eng:gement with the Perſians under the 
mountain Mycale in Aſia. There, before the fight 
began, while the fleets ſtood oppoſite one to another in 
line of battle, news came to both that the Greeks had 
got a compleat victory, and totally routed Mardonius's 
army. So ſwift did tnis report fly, that whereas the 
battle was fought in the morning in Bœotia, the news 
of the victory arrived in Aſia by noon, through ſo ma- 
ny ſeas, and at fo vaſt a diſtance, in fo ſhort a ſpace of 
time. After the war was over, when they came to 
treat about the rewards of the reſpective cities that had 
been engaged in it, by unanimous conſent the braver 
of the Athenians was extolled above all the reſt. And, 
among the commanders, Themiſtocles, being pronounc- 
ed, by the teſtimony of the ſeveral ſtates, the moſt 
diſtinguiſned by his prudence and bravery, added great- 
ly to the reputation of his country. 

CHAP. XV. The Athenians, being enriched 
by the rewards of the war, and animated by the glo- 
ry they had acquired, ſet about rebuilding their city. 
Having _—_ the compaſs of their walls, they be- 
gan to be ſuſpected by the Lacedemonians, who right- 
ly reflected what increaſe a city, when fortified, muſt 
make, that had made ſo great a one while it lay in 


- . ruins ; wherefore, they ſend embaſſadors to adviſe them 


not to build ſtrong holds for their enemies, in caſe of 
a future war. When Themiſtocles faw that the riſing 
hopes of his city were envied, not thinking it proper 
to deal too abruptly with them, anſwered the embaſ- 

| | ſadors, 


on 
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ſadors, that ſome perſons ſhould be ſent to Lacedemon 
to confer with them about this affair. Having thus 
diſmiſſed the Spartans, he adviſes his citizens to go on 
with their . with all expedition. Some time after 
he goes himſelf upon the embaſſy; and one while pre- 
tending ſickneſs upon the journey, and another while 
blaming the tardineſs of his collegues, without whom 
nothing could be done regularly, by delay after delay, 
he endeavoured to gain time for finiſhing the works ; 
whilſt, in the interval, word was brought to the Spar- 
tans, that the work was advancing at Athens with great 
ſpeed ; fo that they diſpatch embaſſadors again to en- 
quire into the truth. Then Themiſtocles writes to the 
magiſtrates of Athens, by a ſervant, to take the em- 
baſſadors into cuſtody, and ſecure them as pledges, leſt 
any violence ſhould be reſolved upon againſt himſelf. 
Then he went to the aſſembly of the Lacedemonians, 
and tells them, that Athens was now fortified, and able 
to reſiſt an enemy, not only by arms, but by walls; 
that if they ſhould determine any thing injurious to 
him or his fellow embaſſadors, their own were retained 
at Athens as 2 pledge. Then he chid them warmly 
for ſeeking to increaſe their power, not by their own 
virtue, but by weakening their allies. Being, on this, 

rmitted to depart, he was received by his citizens as 
if he had triumphed over Sparta. After this the La- 
cedemonians, leit their forces ſhould be impaired. by 
idleneſs, and to revenge the two wars the Perſians had 
made againſt Greece, make an incurſion, and lay waſte 
their country, without any new provocation. They 
choſe Pauſanias to be general of their own army, and 
that of their confederates ; who, ambitioning the ſove- 
reignty of Greece, inſtead of the generalſhip, b-.rg31ns 
with Xerxes for his 2 in marriage, reſtoring him 
his captives, that the king might lie under ſome obli- 
gation, by ſuch a favour, to fidelity. Beſides, he 
writes to Xerxes to kill whatever meſlengers he ſhould 
ſend to him, leſt the negotiation ſhould be blabbed by 
any of them thro' their itch of talking. But Arifti- 
des, the commander in chief of the Athenians, his a{- 
ſociate in the war, by traverſing all his deſigns, ou by 
taking 
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taking prudent precautions againſt him, quite baſed 
his treaſonable plots ; and not long after Pauſanias, be- 
ing accuſed of them, was condemned. Wherefore 
Xerxes, when he ſaw this perfidious ſcheme was diſco- 
vvered, renews the war. The Greeks likewife appoint 
FT for their general Cimon, an Athenian, the ſon of Mil- 
tiades, who commanded in chief at the battle of Ma- 
3 rathon, a young man, whole future greatneſs was ſuffi- 
; ciently preſaged by his early piety to his father; for 
- | his father being caſt into priſon upon ſuſpicion of rob- 
t * bing the public, and dying there, he took his chains 
; upon himſelf to redeem his body, that it might have 
> © the rites of ſepulture beſtowed upon it. Nor did he 
- © diſappoint the expectation of thoſe who choſe him, by 
his management of the war; for, not degenerating in 
the leaſt from his father's virtues, he forced Xerxes, af- 
ter routing him both by land and fea, to fly into his 


2 kingdom with the moſt difpirited precipitation. 
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i BOOK III | 
n A SUMMARY of the CryayPprtrs. 

5s WE I. Te fatal end of Nerxes and Artabanus his pe: jidious 
1 1 fawvourtte. 

y II. The oricine of the wars between the Laccdumoniaus 


7 and Athenians. The republic of Sparta, its laws and 
e Ws legiſlator. | 
III. How the laws of Lycurgus came to be received and 

confirmed. 

IV. War declared againſt the Mefenians for raviſhing 
CErFarn VIFgINs. 

V. The Mefſenians puniſhed for their crimes. They begin 
the war afreſh, but are overcome. | 

VI. The third Meſſenian war. The Peloponneſian war, 
in which there are ſtrange wiciſſitudes. 

VII. The peace broke, The Spartans brought down by 
Pericles, whoſe great ſerwices to the republic are relat- 


ed. Peace made and broke a ſecond time; whence the 
Sicilian ævar. , 


CHAP. 
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n AN IL 
be: the king of the Perſians, heretofore the ter- 


ror of nations, being unſucceſsful in his wars a- 

ainſt Greece, at laſt fell with contempt among his own 
fabjecte For Artabanus, his prime miniſter, the king's 
authority declining every day, having flattered himſelf 
with hopes of ſucceeding him in his throne, came one 
evening into the palace, (always open to him by reaſon 
of his friend{hip with the king) with ſeven very ſtrong, 
luſty ſons, and having aſſaſſinated the king, he attempts 
to outwit ſuch of his ſons as oppoſed his deſigns. Rec- 
koning himſelf more ſecure of Artaxerxes, who ws 
but a boy, he gives out that the king was killed by 
Darius, now grown up in years, that he might get 
the ſooner to the kingdom, and inſtigates him to re- 
venge parricide by parricide. When they came to D2- 
rius's houſe, finding him aſleep, they murdered him, az 
if he had counterfeited ſleep on purpoſe. Next, when 
he ſaw that one of the king's ſons ſtill remained to be 
taken out of the way by his wickedneſs, and appre- 
kended that the grandees would conteſt the kingdom 
with him, he takes Barcabaſus into his councils, who, 
being content with his preſent condition, diſcovers the 
whole train of villainy to Artaxerxes; lets him know 
how his father was killed, and his brother murdered, 
under a falſe ſuſpicion of parricide ; and finally, what 
plot was laid againſt himſelf. Upon this information 
Artaxerxes, being afraid of Artabanus's many ſons, 
ordered the army to be ready in arms the day folloy- 
ing, under pretext of reviewing the troops, to ſec if 
they were compleat in number, and exactly diſciplined. 
Wherefore, as Artabanus-was in arms among the ret, 
the king, pretending that his coat of mail was too ſhort 
for him, deſired Artabanus to change with him; ſo 
that while he was ſtripping himſelf, and defenceleſs, he 
run him through with his fword, and then orders his 
ſons likewiſe to be apprehended. And thus this ex- 


cellent youth at once revenged his father's murder, 
| and 
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and {ad himſelf from the treacherous machinations of 
= Artabanus. 
= CHAP. II. During theſe tranſactions in Perſia, 
all Greece, under their Lacedemonian and Athemian 
leaders, being divided into two parties, turned their 
arms from foreign enemies againſt their own bowels, 
Thus one people was 4 Have 5, into two bodies, and 
they who had ſo lately ſerved in the ſame camp, are 
now become two hoſtile armies. On one fide the La- 
cedemonians drew over to their faction the forces that 
had before been common auxiliaries to both. On the 
other fide the Athenians, famous for the antiquity of 
their nation, and their great exploits, relied on their 
© own Qrength. And ſo theſe two moſt powerful ſtates 
in Greece, equal one to another in reſpect of their 
policy and laws, the one being founded by Solon, and 
the other by Lycurgus, ruſhed into war through mere 
emulation of one another's power. For when Lycur- 
gas had ſucceeded Polydectes his brother, king of the 
= Spartans, having ſtrength enough to ſecure the king- 
dom to hamſelf, he reſtored it, with uncommon inte- 
= grity, to his poſthumous ſon Charilaus, when he was 
| come to the age of man, that all might learn, from 
this example, how much greater ſway and power the 
hs of piety have with good men than all the charms 
Jof riches. But in the mean time, while the infant was 
| growing up under his guardianſhip, he compoſes laws 
for the er who hitherto had none. He is not 
| more celebrated for the invention of theſe laws, than 
| for his exemplary conformity to them; ſince he impo- 
© {ed no law upon others, of obedience to which he did not 
| firſt give inſtances in his own conduct. He taught the 
people to be obedient to rulers, and the latter to exer- 
: ciſe their power juſtly. He excited all to frugality, 
thinking that the toik of war would fall more light 
) 
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thro' a continued accuſtomance to parſimony. He or- 
dered all things to be purchaſed, not with money, but 
by exchange of commodities. He prohibited the uſe | 
Jof | or: and filver, as the ſource and occaſion of all 
vickedneſs. — 


| * | CRAP 
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the kings he granted the power of making war; to 


* 
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CHAP. III. He- divided the adminiſtf Mon of 
the commonwealth amongſt the ſeveral orders. 0 


the magiſtrates, who were choſen annually, the diſtri. 
bution of juſtice ; to the ſenate, the guardianſhip of the la 
laws ; to the people, the power of chooſing the ſenite, i 

or of 2 what magiſtrates they eaſed. He di- 4- 


vided the lands equally among them, that their eſtates th 
being equal, none might be more powerful than ano- ta 
ther. He ordered all to eat in public, that no one Se 


might hide his riches and luxury. He would not alloy 
the young people to uſe more than one garment in 2 
year, nor any one to dreſs finer than another, or fare 
more ſumptuouſly, left imitation ſhould gradually intro- 
duce luxury. He ordered young lads to be carried, 
not into the forum, but the country, that they might 
employ their firſt years, not in luxury, but in labour 
and uſeful work. He would not permit them to lay 
any thing under their head to ſleep upon, and made 
them abſtain from all delicious meats, nor could they ſe 
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return to the city till they were full grown men. He 
forbid giving portions to virgins when they were mar- ** : 
ried, that husbands might chooſe wives, not money, A 


and govern their wives more ſtrictly, as being reſtrain- 
ed by no ties of dowry. He ordered that reſpect ſhould 
be paid to perſons, not according to their merit and 
power, but the degree of their age ; nor was old age in- 
deed any where more honoured than at Sparta. Be- 
cauſe he ſaw theſe rules would appear auſtere at fit 
to thoſe whoſe manners had heretofore been very diſ- 
ſolute, he gives out that Apollo was the author of 
them, and that he brought them from Delphi by the 
command of the god, that the authority of religion 
might overballance the irkſomneſs of compliance with 
them. Then, that he might render his laws eternal, 
he bound the city by an oath not to make any change 
in them before his return, and pretended that he was 
going to conſult the oracle at Delphos, whether any 
thing ought to be added or amended in his laws. But 
in reality he went to Crete, and there lived in volun- 
tary baniſhment till death, and when he was about to 
| * 


die, 
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die, M ordered his bones to be caſt into the ſea, leſt, 
if they were carried back to Lacedemon, the Spar- 
tans Fould imagine themſelves looſed from the obliga- 
tion of their oath with regard to the diſſolution of his 
= laws. 

| CHAP. IV. By theſe inſtitutions the ſtate ac- 
& quired, in a ſhort time, ſach ſtrength, that when 
= they made war upon the Meſſenians for raviſhing 
a. their young women at a ſolemn ſacrifice, they obli- 
ged themſelves, by a heavy execration, not to re- 
turn before they ſhould take Meſſene, promiſing them - 
ſelves ſo much either from their ſtrength or their for- 
tune. This affair was the beginning of diſſenſion in 
Greece, and the cauſe and original of an inteſtine 
war. Wherefore when, contrary to their preſumption, 
the ſiege of this city detained them ten years, being 
called to return by their wives with great importunity 
after ſo long a widowhood, fearing that by perſevering 
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de in the war they ſhould be more damaged than the Meſ- 
cy ſenians, ſince the faithfulneſs of their women made up 
He for the youth they loſt ; but for themſelves, they ſuf- 
ar. fered continual loſſes by war, which could not he re- 
er, paired in that manner whilſt they were abſent ; for 
ib. theſe reaſons they choſe certain young men of that ſort 
al bf of ſoldiers who came as recruits to the army, after 
nt We faking the military oath, whom they ſent back to lie 


& prom:icuouſly with all the women, thinking the ſupply 
of children would come more quickly, if every woman 


d. this coition were called Parthenians in memory of their 
of mother's ſhame ; and when they were come to thirty 
the years of age, for fear of want (for none of them had 


x a father, to whoſe eſtate they could hope to ſucceed) 


i they choſe Phalantus for their chieftain, the ſon of A- 
ul, latus, who had adviſed the Spartans to ſend home the 
nge young fellows to get children, that as they owed their 
vas birth to his father, ſo they might have him for the au- 
any thor of their hope and dignity. Therefore, without 
put taking leave of their mothers, from whoſe adultery 
un- they thought they derived infamy, they ſet out to ſeek 


a ſettlement, and being toſſed about a long time, thro" 
* various 


- 


made the experiment with ſeveral men. The fruits of 
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it promiſed them the perpetual poſſeſſion, not the 10k | W. 
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various misfortunes, at laſt they arrive in Italy, and el 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the citadel of Tarentum, they WE bri 
drove out the old inhabitants, and ſettled there. But, off 
ſeveral years after, their leader Phalantus, being exiled tec 


Dy a popular ſedition, went to Brunduſium, where the his 
old Tarentines had fixed after they were driven from t 
their habitation. He, at his death, adviſes them to the 

bruiſe his bones and laſt remainders to duſt, and pri- x 


vately ſcatter them in the market-place of 'Tarentum : 
for Apollo had declared, by his oracle, they ſhould re- 7 
cover their country by this means. They, thinking en! 
that he had betrayed the deſtiny of his country to re- 
venge himſelf, obeyed his orders. But the meaning of 
the oracle was quite different: for, upon doing of this, 


of the city. Thus, by the cunning of their exiled Wn <= 
leader, and the officiouſneſs of their enemies, the poſ- Wt 9 
ſeſſion of Tarentum was ſecured to the Parthenians for tu⸗ 
ever; in memory of which benefit they decreed divine N 
honours to Phalantus. by 


CH AP. V. In the mean time they, who could not A the 
be conquered by valour, are over-reached by a ſata- 
gem. 'Then, after they had ſuffered cighty years bonds 

and ſtripes, and all the grievances of {lavery, after a 
long endurance of their puniſhments, they renew the 
war. The Lacedemonians too run to arms with the 
more united warmth, becauſe they thought they had 
to do againſt their ſlaves. Therefore, ill uſage exaſpe- 
rating on one fide, and indignation ſpurring on the 
other, the Lacedemonians having conſulted the oracle 
at Delphos concerning the event of the war, are or— 
dered to ſeek a general from the Athenians to con- 
duR it. But when the Athenians were informed of 
this anſwer, they, in contempt of the Spartans, ſent 
them a lame poet, called Tyrtæus; who, being 
roated in three batties, reduced the Spartans to ſuch 
deſperate ſtraits, that they made their ſlaves free to 
recruit their army, promiſing them the widows of ſuch 
as ſhould happen to be ſlain, that they might not only 
fill up the number of the loſt citizens, but their em- 
ployments and dignities. But the kings of Lacedemon, 


let 
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W left by contending in vain againſt fortune, they ſhould 
bring greater damage upon the city, intended to draw 
Ws of their army, if Tyrtæus had not interpoſed, who 
W recited ſome verſes to the army publickly aſſembled of 
his own compoſition, which contained intreaties to cou- 
nge, conſolations for their loſſes, and advices about 
BT the war. Wherefore' he inſpired the ſoldiers with ſo 
much bravery, that being not concerned about their 


1 


arms, with their own names and thoſe of their fathers 
engraved upon them, that if an unhappy war ſhould 
& deſtroy them all, and their forms and features ſhould be 
# confounded through length of time, they might ob- 
& tain burial by the diſcovery theſe titles would make. 
When the kings ſaw the army thus animated, they took 
0 care to have it told to the enemy ; but the matter did 
not cauſe a conſternation in the Meſſenians, but a mu- 
„ wal emulation. Wherefore both fides encountered 
\ Vith ſuch courage, that a more bloody battle almoſt 
never happened. At laſt, however, the victory fell to 
the Lacedemonians. | 
„ CHAP. VI. Some time after the Meſſenians re- 
4 newed war for the third time, in which they called 
. a vpon the aſſiſtance of the Athenians amongſt their other 


vy 


be? 5 allies; but having afterwards conceived ſome ſuſpicion 


he of their fidelity, they diſmiſſed them, pretending to 
ad have no uſe for them. The Athenians, taking um- 
de. brage at this, remove the money which had been con- 
the {WET tributed by all Greece to defray the expence of the 
cle b Perſian war from Delos to Athens, leſt the Lacedemio- 
- nians ſnould break their alliance, and make plunder of 
on- it tor themſelves. But neither were the Lacedemoni- 
of ans quiet; for tho' they were buſy in the war of the 
ſent Meſſenians, yet they ſent the Peloponneſians to make 
ing a war upon the Athenians. The forces of the Athenians 
ach WE vere at that time inconſiderable, their fleet being ſent _ 
to to Egypt; wherefore, engaging in a ſea battle, they 
ach were eaſily put into diſorder. Some time after, upon 
»nly the return of their fleet, having augmented both their 
em- ral and land force, they renewed the war. And 
non, row the Lacedemonians, leaving the Meſſenians at reſt, 
jet had 


livres, but their burial, they tied little tickets to their 
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had turned their arms againſt the Athenians. The vic- 
tory was long diſputed, and at laſt both parties gaye 
over with equal loſs. Upon this the Lacedemonians 
being recalled to the war of the Meſſenians, not to 
leave the Athenians without employment in the mean 
time, they entcr into a league with the Thebans to re- 
ſtore them the government of the Bœotians, which they 
had loſt during the Perſian war, on condition that they 
would wage war againſt the Athenians. Such was the 
fury of the Spartans, that tho' they were embroiled 
in two wars, they did not refuſe undertaking a third, 
that they might bring enemies on the backs of their 
enemies. Therefore the Athenians choſe two generals 
againſt this ſtorm of war, Pericles, a man of experi- 
enced valour, and Sophocles, a famous writer of tra- 
gedies; who, dividing their forces into two bodies, 
Faid waſte the country of the Spartans, and ſubjected to 
the Athenians many cities of Achaia. 

CHAP. VII. The Lacedemomins, being quite 
ſhattered by theſe loſſes, ſtruck a peace for twenty 
years. But their implacable hatred did not ſuffer them 
to reſt ſo long inquiet ; wherefore, breaking the treaty 
in the fifteenth year, they ravaged Attica in dehance 


7 and men. And that they might not appear 


ave aimed at plunder more than fighting, they 
Mallenge the enemy to meet them in the field. But 
the Athenians, by the advice of Pericles their general, 
put off revenging themſelves for the injuries done them 
by plundering their country, to a proper time of ven- 


geance, thinking it unadviſeable to risk the ſucceſs of 


a battle, when they could be revenged of them ſome 
other way without ſuch danger. Some days being 
paſſed, they go aboard their fleet; and whilſt the La- 
cedemonians thought of no ſuch thing, they lay waſte 
all Sparta, and carry off much more than they had loſt; 
ſo that upon compare damages, the revenge went 
much farther than the loſs received. This expedition 


of Pericles was -indeed reckoned famous, but his con- 
tempt of his private fortune was much more glorious. 
The enemy, in plundering all the reſt of the country, 
had not toucaed his lands, hoping either to bring | 

| pular 
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ular envy upon him by this means, or a ſuſpicion of 
Freachery. But Pericles foreſeeing this, had not only 
oretold it to the people, but, to eſcape the malice of 
Wenvy, he had likewiſe made a preſent of theſe lands to 
the publick-: and thus he improyed, to his immortal ho- 
pour, what was projected to ruin him. Some days af- 
ter, they engaged in a ſea-fight. The Lacedemonians 


being worſted, fled. But the war did not ceaſe upon 


Wthis, for they went on e W one another by ſea 


nd land, with various ſucceſs, t laſt, quite exhauſt- 


Ned and fatigued by ſo many misfortunes, they made a 


peace for fifty years, which they kept for ſix only; for 


they broke the truce which they had concluded in their 
own names, under the pretence of aſſiſting their allies ; 
as if it had been leſs perjury to ſend aid to confederates 


againſt a people, than to engage in an open war with 
them, Upon this, the ſeat of the war was changed 


Into Sicily: but before I relate this war, tis fit to give 


ſome account of that iſland. 


— — — 
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Gen. 
ASU MMARL of the CnAPTERS. 
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I. The ftuation of Sicily, and the nature of the ſoil. 

Wl. Its names and ancient inhabitantss The tyrants oj 

Sicily. The Carthaginians gape after it. 

ll. The people of Rhegium pprefed by thoſe of Himera. 

| Fs Athenians defizn upon Sicily, and are ſucceſiful at 
5 


. 73. 8 yracuſans ſend aſſiſtance to the Lacedemonians, 


be war is removed into Sicily. 


De Athenians defeated by ſea and land. 

. I. 

| \ 

FT IS ſaid that Sicily, in former times, was joined 


to Italy by a narrow neck of land, and was 
om from it by the impetuoſity of the upper ſea, which 
; is 
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is borne down thither with the whole force of its wa- 
ters. The ſoil in this iſland is brittle and light, and 


the earth is ſo perforated by caverns and natural canals, 


that it is wholly expoſed to the violence of the winds ; 
and the very matter of it is naturally adapted for gene. 
rating and feeding of fire; for tis ſaid to be impregnat- 
ed within with ſulphur and 3 ſubſtances, which is 
the cauſe that when the wind ſtruggles with the fire in 
the ſubterraneous parts, it frequently belches out vapour 
or ſmoak in ſeveral places. Hence it is that mount 
Etna hath continued ſo many ages to burn; and when 


the wind breaks in fiercer than ordinary thro” the cavi- 


ties, vaſt heaps of ſand are thrown up. The promon- 
tary of Italy, which lies neareſt to it, is called Rhegi- 
um, from a Greek word that ſignifies, to break. Nor 
is it ſtrange if antiquity be full of fables concerning this 
lace, fince ſo many extraordinary things meet here. 
he firſt is, that the ſea is no where ſo rapid, its cur- 
rent being not merely fierce, but terrible, fo as to fright 
not thoſe only who feel its effects, but even thoſe who 
ſee it at a diſtance. Such is the colliſion of the waves 
claſhing againſt one another, that one would imagine 
ſome of them turned their backs, and ſunk into the 
deep; and others roſe aloft, as if they were victorious, 
to the skies. Here you may one while hear the noiſe 
of the boiling ſea; and another time, in another place, 
you may hear as it were its groans when it ſinks in a 
Whirl-pool. To all this are added the neighbouring 
and perpetual fires of mount Etna, and the AXolian 
Iands, which burn as if the flame were nouriſhed by 
the very water. Nor could fo vaſt a fire have laſted ſo 
many ages, within ſuch narrow bounds, unleſs it were 
mzintained by the watry element. Hence have fables 
produced Scylla and Charybdis : hence barkings were 
thought to have been heard: hence the form of 
the monſter Scylla gained credit ; whilſt the ſailors, af. 
frighted. at the rage and fury of the whirl-pools, in 
which the ſea fubſices, imagined the waves, which the 
force of the ſwallowing gulph claſhes, to bark. The 
ſame cauſe renders the fire of mount tna everlailing; 


for that counter-ſhocking of the waters forces down 2 
the 
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the bottom the air it hurries along with it, and there 
choaks it up, till being diffuſed through the caverns of 
the earth, it inflames the combuſtible particles which 


- Italy and Sicily, and the equal height of the promon- 
W tories, which, in proportion to the admiration they ex- 


ents, who believed that whole ſhips were ſnatched and 
© abſorbed by the promontory opening, and cloſing after- 
Wards. Nor was this invented by the ancients for the 
ſake of making an amuſing tale, but occaſioned by the 
fear and conſternation of the ſailors. For ſuch is the 
nature of the place, to thoſe who view it at a diſtance, 
chat you would take it for a bay, and not a paſſage ; 
for as one approaches to it, he would think the promon- 
© tory — efore was joined, now ſeparated and diſ- 
e. Jjomed. | 


I CHAP. II. The firſt name of Sicily was Trina- 


ht cia; it was afterwards called Sicania. This was, in 
ko the early times, the habitation of the Cyclops, which 


es ne being extinct, Cocalus ſeized the government af 
ne the iſland ;; after whom, each of the cities fell under 
he the government of tyrants, in which no country was 


us, more fruitful. Anaxilaus, one of them, ſtrove to be as 
iſe ast as the reſt had been cruel; from which moderation 
de reaped no ſmall advantage: for having left, at his 
deceaſe, ſome very young ſons, the guardianſhip of 
hom he had committed to Micythus, a ſervant of tried 
Fidelity, the people had univerſally fo high a reſpect for 
his memory, that they choſe rather to be under the 
command of a ſlave, than to abandon the king's ſons ; 


cre and even the grandees of the ſtate, forgetting their 
bles ignity, ſuffered the royalty to be exerciſed by a ſlave. 
ere he Carthaginians likewiſe attempted the conqueſt of 
of eiy, and had a long and doubtful war with the ty- 
af. Wants. At laſt, having loſt their general Hamilcar, 
uin ich his whole army, they laid aſide their pretenſions 
the er ſome time, and were at quiet. 


HAP. III. In the mean time, the people of 
Phegium falling into diſſention among themlelyes, 
ie city was thus divided into two factions, one of 

| D which 


are the aliment of the fire. Again, the vicinity of 


$ cite in us now, Cauſed juſt ſo much terror to the anci- 
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which called ſome veteran troops to their aſſiſtance, who 
having driven out thoſe againſt whom their help had 
been implored, and ſoon after killing thoſe who ſent 
for them, ſeized the town, and the wives and children 
of their allies ; venturing upon a villany, to which no 
qu ever approached ; ſo that it had been better for 
e Rhegians to have been overcome, than to conquer, 
For whether they had ſerved the conquerors by the laws 
of captivity ; or loſing their country, they had been 
forced to live in baniſhment, yet they would not have 
been ſlain amidit their altars and houſhold gods, and have 
left their children and wives, with their country, to be a 
ey to theſe moſt cruel tyrants. The Catanians alſo, find- 
ing the Syracuſans very heavy oppreſſors, and not dar- 
ing to rely upon their own ſtrength, ſent to the Athe- 
nians for aſſiſtance; who either out of a deſire of en- 
ing their dominions, and making themſelves maſters 

of all Greece and Aſia; or out of fear, leſt the fleet 
lately built by the Syracuſans ſhould join with the La- 
cedemonians, ſent Lamponius, as admiral, with a navy 


W 3 that under pretence of aiding the Catani- 


— — — 


they might attempt to take poſſeſſion of the Whole 
And becauſe at firſt they had ſucceſs, having 
frequently made great havock among the enemy, they 
went to Sicily again, with a greater fleet, and a more 
powerful army, under the command of Laches and Ca- 
riades; but the Catanians, either through fear of the 
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Athenians, or wearineſs of the war, made peace with WW V 
the Syracuſans, and ſent back the auxiliary forces of 
the Athenians. wi 


— 


CHAP. IV. Some time after, the articles of r 
peace being broke by the Syracuſans, the people of Ca- pa 
tania ſent ambaſſadors once more to Athens, who went 
to the ſolemn aſſembly in a vile and deſpicable plight, be 
with the hair of their heads and beards exceeding long, eff 
and carrying all the badges of miſery with them, on BF anc 

© Purpoſe to move the people's compaſſion. They ſecond- WF mo 
ed their prayers with tears, and, by their ſupplications, I be 
ſo touched the bowels of the people, that the comman- Wt ſen 
ders who had withdrawn their aſſiſtance from them were thr 
condemned: wherefore a great fleet is ordered to b Mei 
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fitted out. Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus were ap- 
inted to command it; and ſuch a body of men was 
len again to Sicily, as was a terror even to thoſe whom 
they came to aid. Alcibiades being, a ſhort time after, 
recalled, to anſwer certain crimes charged againſt him, 
Nicias and Lamachus had two ſucceſsful land battles; 
after which, they cut off all ſupplies to the enemy by 
ſea, drawing lines about their city, and blocking it up 
on all ſides. By theſe meaſures, the Syracuſans being 
ſadly reduced, they deſired aſſiſtance from the Lacede- 
monians, who only ſend Gylippus to them, but one in- 
deed who was equal to all the other auxiliaries they 
could have ſent. He having heard in his journey how 
the ſcales of the war began to incline, having got to- 
gether ſome men, partly in Greece, partly in Sicily, 
ſeizes ſome places which were advantageous for carrying 
on the war. After this, being defeated in two battles, 
and engaging in a third, by Grin Lamachus, he put 
the enemy to flight, and reſcued his allies from a ſiege. 
But the Athenians changing the ſeat of the war from 
land to ſea, Gylippus ſent to Lacedemon for a ſquadron 
of ſhips with troops; upon intelligence of which, the 
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ng Athenians, in the room of their late general, ſend De- 
icy moſthenes and Eurymedon with a ſupply of all neceſſaries. 
ore The Peloponneſians ſent from their cities, unanimouſly, 
C2. great aſſiſtance to the Syracuſans; and, as if the war of 
the Greece had been tranſlated to Sicily, both ſides fought 
ith with the greateſt vigour. | 
of CHAP, V. Wherefore in the firſt engagement, 
which happened at fea, the Athenians were conquered. 
_ They loſe their camp too, with all their money, both 
Ca. 5 and private. And beſides theſe misfortunes, 
went eing likewiſe worſted in a land battle, Demoſthenes 
joht, began then to adviſe them to quit Sicily; whillt their 
long, WR effeirs, 23 bad, were not yet quite irrecoverable, 
„n and not perſiſt in ſo unlucky a war: that there were 
-ond- more conſiderable, and perhaps more unhappy wars to 
tions, be feared at home; for which it was expedient to re- 
man- {erve thoſe preparitions of the city. Nicias, either 
were through ſhame Er his ill ſucceſs, or fear of the reſent- 
to be ment of his citizens for their diſappointed hopes, or in- 
fitted 2 fatuation, 
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fatuation, contended for ſtaying. Wherefore the war 
at ſea was renewed, and their minds were turned from 
the gloomy reflections on their former bad fortune, to 
flattering hopes of better ſucceſs in another battle; but 
they loſt it through the unskilfulneſs of their leaders, 
who attacked the Syracuſans in a narrow arm of the ſea, 
where they had advantageouſly poſted themſelves. Their 

eneral Eurymedon was ſlain fighting valiantly in the 
ow of the battle, and thirty ſhips which he command- 
ed, were burnt. Demoſthenes and Nicias being them- 
ſelves alſo conquered, ſet their forces on ſhore, think. 
ing they could better get off by land. Gylippus ſeized 
upon an hundred and thirty ſhips which they left; and 
then purſuing the flying enemy, put ſome to the ſword, 
and took others priſoners. Demoſthenes, after the en- 
tire defeat' of the army, preyented his captivity by a 
voluntary death. Nicias, whom even ſo recent and ſo 
near an example could not induce to put himſelf out of 
the power of fortune, added the diſgrace of his capti- 
vity to the fatal overthrow of his army. 
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 ASUMMARY of the CnArT ERS. 


I. Alcibiadet, the prompter of the Sicilian avar, baniſhed. 

Flies to the Lacedemonians, and excites them to avagt 
| evar againſt the Athenians. * In this war Darius a. . 
the Lacedemonians as an ally. 

IT. His actions againft his country. He is ſuſpected ) 
the Lacedenionians, and creates them trouble by the 4% 
fiftance of Tiſſafernes. b 4 | 

III. He changes the government at home, and then arm 

ing a fleet, he goes againſt the Lacedemonians. 

IV. 4 jea fight, and a famous victory obtained by him 
over the Lacedemonians. At the defire of his felliw 
citizens, he returns to Athens, and is received with 


verſal joy. 
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V. The Lacedemonians, ſupported by the Perſians, defeat 


the Athenians in Aſia. Alcibiades fearing to go home, 
goes voluntarily into ban iſpment. 

VI. Conon, his ſucceſſor, having a raw and unexperienced 
army, has bad ſucceſs ; and being defeated in a ſea en- 
gagement, flies to Ewvazoras. 

VII. The puſilanimity of the Athenians, after ſo many 
diſaſters. 

VIII. Athens is ſurrendered to the Lacedemonians. I. x- 
ſander alters the flate of the * : hence the thirty 
tyrants, and the death of Alcibiages. 

IX. Theramenes, one of the tyrants, a man of more mode- 
ration than the others, is killed by his collegues. Thra- 
Hbulus reſtores the ſinking commonabealib, and kills Cri- 
tias and Hippolochus, two of the moſt cruel among the 
tyrants. 

x. Thraſbulks mildly recalls the flying inhabitants, and 
drives the reft of the tyrants out of the city, He pub- 
liſhes an act of obliwion. | 

XI. The death of Darius. His two ſons Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus contend for the ſucceſſion 3 fir /t more private. 5 
then by open «war. Artaxerxes, in the mean time, 


baving killed his brother, gets p2ſſefion of the empire. 
HAF. I. 


HILST the Athenians carry on the war in Si- 
cily, with more eagerneſs than ſucceſs, Alcibi- 
ades one of the generals, and the great promoter of the 
war, is accuſed in his abſence at Athens, of having re- 
vealed the myſteries of Ceres, Which were revered for 
their ſecrecy. But being recalled from the war to his 
trial, and not able to bear either the conſcience of his 
guilt, or the indignity of ſuch an affront, he retired in 
private baniſhment to Elis. When he heard that he 
was not only condemned, but devoted to deſtruction by 
all the fraternities of the prieſts, he withdrew to Lace- 
demon, and there inſtigates the king of the Lacede- 
monians to make war upon the Athenians, now di- 
ſtreſſed by their bad fortune in Sicily; which being 
done, all the ſtates of Greece run as it were to extin- 
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guiſh a common fire ; ſo general a hatred had the Athe- 
nians drawn upon themſelves by the cruelty f a tyran- 
nical government. Darius alſo, king of Perſia, mind- 
ful of his father's and grandfather's enmity to this city, 
having made an alliance with the Lacedemonians, by the 
means of Tiſſafernes governor of Lydia, . to 
bear all the expences of the war. And this was indeed 
his pretence for joining with the Greeks; but, in truth, 
he was afraid, leſt the Lacedemonians, when they had 
conquered the Athenians, ſhould turn their arms againſt 
him. Who therefore need wonder that the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the Athenians went to ruin, when all the forces 
of the eaſt concurred to deſtroy one city ? yet they did 
not fall without a great ſtruggle, or without bloodſhed, 


but fighting to the laſt, and ſometimes victorious, they 


were rather worn out by a variety of fortune, than 
overcome by force. In the beginning of the war, all 
their allies too deſerted them, as uſually happens ; for 
to what ſide fortune leans, thither does the favour of 
men incline. 

CHAP. II. Alcibiades likewiſe helps forward the 
war carried on 2gainſt his own country, not with the 
ſervices of a private ſoldier, but the abilities of an ex- 
perienced general. For having received a ſquadron of 
five ſhips, he ſailed directly to Aſia, and by the autho- 
rity of his name, engages the tributary cities to revolt 
from the Athenians. 'They knew his fame at home; 
nor did they think him diminiſhed by his baniſhment; 
but weighing his loſſes with the command he had got, 
thought that command was not taken from him by the 
£>.henians, but rather delivered to him by the Lacede- 
monians. But among the Lacedemonians the great qua- 
lities of Alcibiades rather procured him envy than love. 
Therefore when the 3 had laid a plot to take 
him off privately, as their chief rival, fo ſoon as Alc 
biades found out this deſign by the wife of king Agr, 
with whom he had a criminal intrigue, he fled to Ii. 
ſafernes, a viceroy of Darius, with whom he quickly 
ingratiated himſelf, by his complaiſance and obliging 
behaviour; for he was then in the flower of his youth, 


and was in great reputation even at Athens; no leſs on 
account 
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account of his eloquence, than the handſomeneſs of his 
perſon. But he was better at making than keeping 
friends; for his many vices lay hid under the charms of his 
— tongue. So he ſoon perſuades Tiſſafernes not 
to 

of money; and to call upon the Ionians to pay their 
ſhare ; for whoſe liberty, becauſe they paid tribute to 
the Athenians, the war was undertaken ; and that the 
Lacedemonians were not to be too largely aſſiſted ; but 
that he ought to remember that he was making prepa- 
rations to gain a victory, the profits of which would go 
to others, and not to himſelf; and therefore the war 
was fo far only to be ſupported, as that it might not be 


given up for want of neceſſaries: for while diviſions 


continued in Greece, the king of Perſia would be ſole 
umpire of peace and war, and conquer them by their 
own arms, whom his forces could not overcome: and 
when the war was ended, he muſt fight with the con- 
querors. For theſe reaſons, Greece ought to be ex- 
hauſted by inteſtine wars, that they might not have lei- 
ſure to annoy their neighbours ; and the ſtrength of the 
parties ought to be kept in a balance, and the weaker 
ſupported by aſſiſtance : for the Spartans would not reſt 
1 after this victory, ſince they pretended to be the 
upporters and vindicators of the liberty of Greece. 
This ſpeech pleaſed 'Tiffafernes ; wherefore he began 
to furniſh them with proviſions very ſcantily, and did 
not ſend all the royal navy, left he ſhould give them an 
entire victory, or put them under a neceſſity of drop- 
ing the war. 

CHAP. III. In the mean time, Alcibiades boaſt- 
ed of this ſervice to his countrymen. So when the de- 
paties of the Athenians came to him, he promiſed them 
the king's friendſhip, if the government was transferred 
from the people to the ſenate ; in hopes either, that if 
the city could agree, they would unanimouſly chuſe 
him their generaliſſimo; or if a difſention aroſe between 
the two bodies, he ſhould be invited by one ſide to their 
aſſiſtance. But the Athenians, while a dangerous war 
hung over their heads, were more ſollicitous about their 


lafety than their honour ; wherefore, with the conſent 


urniſh the I acedemonian fleet with the uſual ſupply - 
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of the people, the government is transferred to the ſe- 
nate; who treating the people with the cruelty and 
haughtineſs ſo incident to that rank, whilſt each of them 
contended to get all the power of tyranny into his oun 
hande, the baniſhed Alcibiades is recalled by the army, 
and made admiral of the fleet. Upon this, he imme- 
diately fends word to the ſenate, that he was forthwith 
to march his army to Athens, and would oblige them 
by foree to reſtore to the people their ancient rights, if 
they would not do it of themſelves. The nobility, af- 
frighted at this declaration, at firlt attempted to betray 
the city to the Lacedemonians; and when they found 
that impracticable, they went into voluntary baniſh- 
ment: wherefore Alcibiades having reſcued his country 
from this inteſtine evil, fits out his feet with the utmoſt 
care, and proceeds to the war with the Lacedemonians. 
CH AP. IV. Mindarus and Pharnabazus, the wo 
Lacedemonian generals, were waiting his coming with 
their fleet drawn up. A battle being fought, the vic- 
tory fell to the Athenians. In this engagement, the 
greater part of the army, and almoſt all the enemy's 
principal officers were killed, and eighty ſhips were 
taken, A few days after, when the Lacedemonians 
had removed the war from ſea to land, they are again 
worſted. Theſe diſaſters ſo weakened them, that they 
ſued for peace; which motion proved ineffectual, thro' 
the Rn he of thoſe who found their private advan- 
tage in the war. In the mean time likewiſe, a war 
broke out between the Carthaginians and Sicily, which 
obliged the Syracuſans to recall home the auxiliaries 
they had ſent to the Lacedemonians; by which means 


the Lacedemonians being left quite deſtitute, Alcibiades 


ravages all Aſia with his victorious fleet; gains ſeveral 
battles : and whenever he gained a victory, he reduces 
the cities which had revolted, and adds ſome of them 
to the Athenian government. And having thus reco- 
vered their ancient naval glory, and added to this the 

lory of a victory by land, he returns to Athens, much 
B for by his countrymen. In all theſe battles, two 
hundred ſhips of the enemy, and abundance of plunder 
was taken, Upon this triumphant return of the a 
| a 
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all conditions of people run out to meet them, and ad- 
mired indeed all the ſoldiers, but more eſpecially the 
bravery of Alcibiades : all the city turn their eyes upon 
him; they ſtare at him, and conſider him as {ent from 
heaven to their relief, and as victory in perſon. They 
commend what he had done for his country; nor do 


they leſs admire what he had done againſt it in his ba- 


niſhment, excuſing thoſe actions, as done through re- 
ſentment and provocation: for he was, indeed, of him- 
ſelf, a perſon of ſo great weight, that he ſubverted a 
moſt flouriſhing government, and again recovered it ; 
and victory went with him to whatever ſide he joined 
himſelf; fo that fortune ſeemed to follow, in a truly 
wonderful manner, his inclinations. 'They therefore 
heap upon him not only all human, but all divine ho- 
nours; and ſtrove to ſurpaſs by the honour with which 
they received him, the contumely with which they had 
expelled him. They carried the gods, by whoſe exe- 
crations he had been accurſed, to meet and congratu- 
late him; and him to whom they had lately denied all 
human help, they now defire to raiſe among the gods, 
if they could : they compenſate former indinitice by 
the honours they now pay him; former damages by 
preſents ; former curſes by benedictions. They no more 
ſpeak of the unfortunate battle in Sicily, but of the 
conqueſt of Greece; not of the fleets he had loſt, but 
of his victories; nor did they make any mention of Sy- 
racuſe, but of Ionia and the Helleſpont. Thus was 


Alcibiades received; with reſpe& to whom, his coun- 


| trymen never kept within bounds, neither in their ange: 


nor their favour, 


CHAP. V. Whilſt theſe things happened at Athens, 


tne Lacedemonians gave the command of their fleet and 
army to Nee ; and Darius, king of the Perfian:, 
made his ſon Cyrus governor of Tonia and Lydia, in the 


room of Tiffafernes, who raiſed the Lacedemonians, . 


by his aids, to the hopes of retreving their affairs: 


where fore being encreaſed in ſtrength by their ſudden 


| arrival, they ſurprized Alcibiades, who was gone to 
Aſia with a hundred ſhips, whilſt he was ſecurely ra- 


vaging the country, which was exceedingly enriched by 
D 
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'a long peace, and his — was diſperſed in plunder- 
ing, without any apprehenſion of a deſign upon them; 
and ſuch was the ſlaughter of the ſcattered ſoldiers, that 
the Athenians received a greater blow by this ſingle de- 
feat, than they had given the enemy in all the tormer 
engagements. And ſo great was the deſpair among the 
Athenians, that they immediately changed their gene- 
ral Alcibiades, and put Conon in his room; imagining 
themſelves defeated, not ſo much by the fortune of the 
war, as by the perfidy of their commander, whom they 
thought to be more influenced by their former affronts, 
than by their late honours; and to have only conquered 
in the former war, that he might let the enemy ſee 
what a general they had contemned ; and that they p 
might buy the victory dearer. And in truth, his vi- 
gour, and the diſſoluteneſs of his manners, rendered I 
every thing that was ſaid of Alcibiades credible ; where- We 
fore fearing the inſults of the people, he went a ſecond 
time voluntarily into baniſhment. 3 

CHAP. VI. Conon being now put in the room 
of Alcibiades, having before his eyes the extrzordinary WE 
perſon to whom he ſucceeded, fits out a fleet with the 
greateſt diligence ; but marines were wanting, the ſtout- 
eſt men being all ſlain in ravaging Aſia. Old men, 
however, are put into arms, or young boys, and the 
number of an army is made up, without its ſtrength, We 
Such a feeble adverſary made the war very ſhort; they WW 
were ſlaughtered every where, or taken flying; and io 
many were flain or taken priſoners, that not merely the 
power, but the very name of the Athenians ſeemed to 
be extinct. By this battle their affairs being ruined and WW 
rendered deſperate, they were reduced to ſuch want of 
men, that all who were of a proper age for ſervice be- 
ing deſtroyed, they gave the freedom of their city to 
foreigners, liberty to ſlaves, and indemnity to the con- 
demned. Out of theſe dregs of men having levied en 
army, they who had lately been lords of Greece, ſcarce- 
ly maintained their liberty. However, they reſolve to 
try their fortune at ſea again; and fo great were thel! 
ſpirits, that though a little while ago they had deſpaired 
of ſafety, yet now they dare to hope for victory. Bi! 
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it was not ſuch a ſoldiery that could ſupport the Athe- 
nian name; it was not with ſuch an army they had 
been uſed to conquer; the military skill and diſcipline 
neceſſary for this could not be expected from thoſe who 
had been kept in order, not in camps, but in jails 3 
they were therefore all either taken or ſlain. As the 
general Conon alone ſurvived that battle, fearing a 
cruel treatment from his countrymen, he goes with 
eight ſhips to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 
HAP. VII. But the Lacedemonian general hav- 
ing ſo ſucceſsfully managed the war, inſults over his ene- 
mies ; ſends the ſhips he had taken loaded with the booty 
to Lacedemon in a triumphant manner; and the tribu- 
tary Cities, which had all this while been kept to their 
duty by fear of the uncertainty of war, gave themſelves 
up to him freely ; nor did he leave any thing in ſubjec- 
tion to the Athenians beſides the city itſelf. When all 
this was known at Athens, they all of them leaving their 
houſes, run up and down the ſtreets in a frantick man- 
ner, asking one another news, and who had brought 
theſe ſad tidings. Neither did want of experience re- 
tain their boys at home, nor the weakneſs of their ſex 
their women, nor the infirmities of age their old men, 
ſo penetrating a ſenſe of their misfortunes had filled per- 
ſons of all ages and conditions. Then they aſſemble 
m the forum, where all night long they reiterate their 
mournful complaints of the public diſtreſs and miſery. 
Some lament their brothers, ſons, or parents; others 
their relations, others their friends, dearer to them 
than their kinſmen, and mingle their private loſſes with 
their groanings for the public misfortunes ; now look- 
ing upon theinſelves as undone, and now upon their 
country as upon the brink of perdition, and judging 
tioſe who did ſurvive more unhappy than thoſe that 
had been ſlain. Every one repreſented to himſelf a 
lege, famine, and an enemy fluſhed with victory. 
Sometimes they ſaw in their imaginations their city all 
m flame and ruins; ſometimes they ſet before them a 
miſerable captivity and ſervitude ;z and they judged the 
former deſtruction of their city, when their pe rents 
and ſons were ſafe, ard * houſes cnly Mere ruinc d, 
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as much more happy than what was now to befal them. 
For now there was no fleet to fly to as formerly, no 
army to defend them, that they might live to build a 
finer city. 

CHAP. VIII. The enemy came upon the city 
in this deplorable plight, and blocking them by a cloſe 
ſiege, ſadly diſtreſſed them. For they knew that there 
was not much left of the ſtores they had laid in, and 
that care was taken to prevent their bringing in new 
ones. 'The Athenians, quite broken with theſe cala- 
mities, after a long famine, and daily loſſes of their 
men, capitulated for peace; which, whether it ſhould 
be granted or not, was long deliberated between the 
Spartans and their allies. Hur of them were for 
rooting out the very name of the Athenians, and for 
burning the city to the ground. But the Spartans in- 
ſiſted that they would by no means pluck out one of 
the eyes of Greece, and promiſed them peace, if they 
would level the wall that joined the Pyrzus to the ci- 
ty, and dehyer up the ſhips that were left, and if the 
republic would receive thirty governors from them of 
their citizens. The Lacedemonians delivered up the 
city ſurrendered to them on theſe conditions, to be 
modelled by Lyſander. 'This year was remarkable both 
for the taking of Athens, and the death of Darius, 
king of Perſia, and the baniſhment of Dionyſus, ty- 
rant * of Sicily. The government of Athens being 
changed, the condition of the citizens was likewite 
conſiderably altered. Thirty governors of the com- 
monwealth were appointed, who became tyrants ; for, 
from their admiſſion, they ſet up a guard for their per- 
ſons of three thouſand men, almoſt all the citizens that 
were left after ſo many ſlaughters; and, as if this ar- 
my was too ſmall to keep the city in awe, they re- 
ceived ſeven hundred ſoldiers more from the conque- 
rors. They began the murder of the citizens with 


* Dionyſrus, the elder, avas fo far from being band 
ed this year, that he invaded the government of Sicily 
neither did this misfortune befal him, but his fon Dion zſi- 
us the younger, about” forty eight years after this. 
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that of Alcibiades, leſt he ſhould ſeize the government 
again, under pretence of reſtoring liberty to the Athe- 
nians. Having received intelligence that he was going 
over to Artaxerxes, king of the Perſians, they ſent ſome 
in all haſte to intercept him; who, when they appre- 
hended him, becauſe they could not ſlay him publicly, 
burnt him alive in the chamber where he lay aſleep. 
CHAP. IX. The tyrants, being delivered from 
the fear of an avenger, deſtroy the miſerable remains 
of the city with ſword and rapine ; and finding this dif- 
leaſing to one of their own number, Theramenes, they 
kit him, to ſtrike terror into the reſt. Upon which, 
the people fly in crowds from the city, and Greece is 
filled with Athenian exiles. But even this relief was at 
laſt taken from them ; for the Lacedemonians publiſh- 
ed an edit, forbidding any of their cities to receive 
them ; ſo they were forced all of them to betake them- 
ſelves to Argos and Thebes. There they not only had 
a ſecure baniſhment, but likewiſe entertained ſome hopes 
of freeing their country. There was, among the exiles, 
one Thraſybulus, a gallant man, and of noble birth; 
who, thinking that ſomething was to be adventured 
upon for his country and the common ſafety even with 
danger, having gathered the exiles into a body, ſeized 
upen Phyle, a caſtle on the frontiers of Attica. Nor 


was the favour of ſome cities wanting to them, thro” 


commiſeration of their misfortunes ; wherefore Iſmeni 
25, a leading man among the 'Thebans, tho' he could 
not aſſiſt them with the public force, yet he did with 
his private power; and Lyſias, the Syracuſan orator, 
at that time a baniſhed man, ſent five hundred men, 
at his own expence, to the relief of the common coun- 
try of eloquence. 'There was a deſperate battle ; but 
as they fought on one fide for their native country 
with all their vigour, and on the other for the domina- 
tion of others, and conſequently with more indifference, . 
the tyrants were conquered. Being var.quiſhed, they 
fly back into the city, which, being already exhauſted 
by ſlaughter, they now plunder of its arms. After this, 
ſuſpecting all the Athenians of treachery, they order 
them to remove out of the town, and to live within 
theſe 
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«theſe arms of the walls that had been demoliſhed, de- 
tending themſelves with foreign ſoldiers. Next they 
attempt to corrupt Thraſybulus, promiſing him a ſhare 


in the government. But, not having ſucceſs in this, 


they applied to the Lacedemomans for aſſiſtance; and, 


upon its coming, they take the field again. In this 
battle Critias and Hippolochus, two of the fierceſt of 
the tyrants, fell. ö 
CHAP. X. The reſt being defeated, when their 
army, which, for the greateſt part, was made up of 
Athenians, fled away, Ihraſybulus called out to them 
with a loud voice, why they fled from a conqueror 
whom they ought rather to join, as being the aſſerter 
of the public liberty; adding, that they ought to re- 


flect that his army was compoſed of citizens, and not 


of enemies, and that he had not taken arms to plun- 


.der the conquered, but to reſtore them their own ; 


that' his war was not againſt the city, but the thirty 
tyrants. Then he put them in mind of their natural, 
their civil and religious ties, and of their long and an- 
Client fellowſhip during many wars. He conjured them, 


that if they themſelves could ſubmit patiently to the 


yoke, they would however have pity on their fellow ci- 
tizens, who were baniſhed for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe they would not be ſlaves ; and to reſtore his coun- 
try to him, that he might reſtore them to their liber- 
ty. This ſpeech had ſuch an influence, that when the 
army came back to the city, they commanded the thir- 
ty tyrants to retire immediately to Eleuſts, appointing 
ten commiſſaries in their ſteads to adminiſter the public 
affairs; who, not in the leaſt terrified by the expe 


of their predeceſſors, went on in the ſame train of cru- 


elty. While theſe things were tranſacting, they re- 
ceived advice at Lacedemon, that the war had broke 


out again at Athens, and to repel it Pauſanias, their 
king, is ſent ; who, being touched with compaſſion to- 


wards theſe miſerable retugees, reſtored them to their 
country, and orders the ten tyrants to remove out of 
the city, and join their companions at Eleuſis. By 
which means there was peace; but a little time after 


the tyrants, no leſs enraged at the reſtoration of the 
baniſhed 
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baniſhed Athenians, than at their own baniſhment, as 
if indeed the liberty of others had been bringing ſlavery 
on them, on a ſudden make war upon the Athenians. 


But as they were going to an interview, as it were to 
receive their authority again, an ambuſcade being laid 


for them, they were ſeized, and made victims of peace. 
The people they had ordered to leave the town were 
recalled. Thus Athens, which was divided into ſeve- 
ral members, 1s at laſt reduced into one body. And 


that no difference might ariſe from the remembrance of 


former affairs, every man bound himſelf by oath to bu- 
ry what was paſt in oblivion. In the mean time the 
Thebans and Corinthians ſent embaſſadors to the Lace- 
demonians to deſire a part of the plunder, ſince they 


run the common risks of the war; which being de- 


nied them, they do not indeed openly reſolve upon a 
war againſt the Lacedemonians, but laid up fo deep a 
reſentment in their ſilent minds, that one might eaſily 
ſee that war was a hatching. | 

CHAP. XI. Almoſt about the ſame time Da- 
rius, king of Perſia, died, leaving two ſons behind him. 
He bequeathed, by his laſt will, his kingdom to Ar- 
taxerxes, and to Cyrus thoſe cities of which he had 
been govexnor. But Cyrus looked upon this diſtribution 
as injurious, and therefore he privately made prepara- 
tions for a war againſt his brother. When Artaxerxes 
was informed of this, he ſent for him, and tho' he 
pretended innocence, and denied all defigns of war, 
he bound him in golden chains, and would have put 
him to death, had not his mother interpoſed, Where- 
fore Cyrus being let go, bezan now to prepare war, 
not ſecretly, but publicly, not with diſſimulation, but 
avowedly, and draws auxiliaries together from all parts. 
The Lacedemonians, mindful of the vigorous aſſiſtance 
they had received by his means in the Athenian war, 
enter into a reſolution that aids ſhould be ſent to Cyrus 
whenever his affuirs required it; aiming, by thus art- 
ful conduct, to ſecure themſelves favour with Cyrus, 
and, at the ſame time, a plea for pardon with Artax- 
erxes, in caſe of his ſucceſs, becauſe they had decreed 
nothing openly againſt him, The two brothers hap- 
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ning to meet together in the aght, Artaxerxes was 

| wounded by Cyrus, but luckily eſcaped by the 

odneſs of his horſe. Cyrus, overpowered by the 
Eing's battalion, was flain. Thus Artaxerxes having 
worſted his brother, he comes off conqueror, and 
makes both his brother's army, and the plunder of the 
war, his own. In this war there were ten thouſand 
Greek auxiliaries, who not only got the better in that 
wing of the army in which they fought, but, after 
Cyrus was ſlain, could neither be defeated by force, 
nor taken by ſtratagem ; and, returning home through 
ſo many wild and ſavage nations, defended themſelves 
in a long march by their own proper valour, till they 
arrived in ſafety to their own country. 


cw 


FO OI. 
A SUMMARY of the CAT ERS. 


I. The Lacedemonians, affeting the empire of Aſia, raiſe 
war. The king of Perſia gives the command of bi. 
fleet to Conon, and ſends aſſiſtance to the Athenians, 

II. The Lacedemonians chooſe Ageſilaus for their general, 
The prudence and brave deeds of Conon. 

III. A battle between Conon and Piſander, in which the 
Lacedemonians were routed. 

IV. The affairs of the Lacedemmians begin to decline, 
and are ſupported by the valour of Agefilaus. 

V. The Athenians oppoſe Conon and Iphicrates to the La. 
cedemonians. The Athenians repair their city out of it 
Lacedemonian ſpoils. 

VI. Peace is proclaimed by the king of Perfia throughout 
all Greece; but the Lacedemonians break it greatly 1 
their own 5 

VII. The Thebans fall upon the Lacedemonians ; avberct 
the doubtful battle of Mantinea. 

VIII. The life, death, and juſt praiſes of Epaminonais. 

IX. The total ruin of Greece after his death. 
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. He Lacedemonians, according to the nature of 
| mankind, the more they get, the more cove- 
tous and ambitious they become ; and not content that 
their ſtrength was doubled by the acceſſion of the Athe- 
nian power, began to thirſt after the empire of all Afia ; 
but the greater part of it was under the dominion of 
the king of Perſia, Wherefore Hercyllides being cho- 
© ſen general for this expedition, when he ſaw that he 
Vas engaged againſt two of Artaxerxes's heatenants, 
Pharnabazus, and Tiſſafernes, ſupported by the united 

* ſtrength of very great nations, he determined to make 
peace with one of them. Tiſſafernes ſeeming the pro- 
perer of the two, as being preferable to the other in 
reſpect of application to buſineſs, and as having great- 
er intereſt with the ſoldiery that belonged to the late 
king Cyrus, he was invited to a conference, and, upon 
certain conditions agreed upon, arms were laid down 
on both ſides. Pharnabazus repreſents this tranſaction 
m a criminal light to their common ſovereign, telling 
© him, that Tiſfafernes had not repelled the Lacedemo- 
nians by force upon their invading Aſia, but maintained 
them at his majeſty's charge ; and had bargained with 
them for money about what was to be done, and what 
was to be put off in the war, as if every loſs did not 
affect the whole empire in general; adding, that it 
Vas a ſhameful thing that their wars ſhould not be de- 
cided by the ſword, but bought off, and that the ene- 
my ſhould be removed by money, and not by force of 

| arms. He adviſes the king, whom he had irritated 
| againſt Tiſſafernes by theſe words, to chooſe Conon, 
the Athenian commander of the war by ſea, in his 
room, who, his country being ruined by the war, lived 
m exile at Cyprus. For tho* the power of the Athe- 
„dans was quite broken, yet they had not loſt their ex- 
| perience in naval affairs, and he could not poſſibly pitch 
upon a fitter perſon, were he to chooſe one out of thein 

| a, Thus, being furniſhed with five hundred lows, 
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he was ordered to give Conon the command of the | 5 
fleet. N — 
CHAP. II. When the Lacedemonians got in- ;*. 
telligence of theſe things, they deſired aſſiſtance for the 
ſea war from Hercynion, king of Egypt, by embeſſ. 

dors; and he ſent them a hundred gallies with three 
banks of oars, and fix hundred thouſand buſhels of MR © 
corn. A great many troops were likewiſe ſent from | 
; 


their other allies ; but an able general to command ſo 
your an army againſt ſuch a general as they had to 

o with, was wanting. "Wherefore the allies deſiring 
to have Ageſilaus for their general, who was then . 
king.of the Lacedemonians, the Lacedemonians debat. 
ed a long while whether they ſhould intruſt him with 
ſo high a charge, by reaſon of an anſwer they had re. 
ceived from the Delphian oracle, in which it was de- 
clared, that there ſhould be an end of their ſtate when 
the kingly authority was lame, for Ageſilaus was lame 
of a foot. At laſt they came to a reſolution, that it 
was better for the king than the kingdom to halt, 
Now, after they ſent Ageſilaus with a vaſt army into 
Aſia, I cannot eaſily ſay what other pair of generals was 


ever ſo equally matched; for their age, valbur, conduct, = 
wiſdom, were very equal, and they were no leſs ſo in Per 
* of the glory of their exploits: and as they were bee 
alike in all other circumſtances, fo fortune had never WW eſta 
given one of them any advantage over the other. Great Wt 
therefore were the preparations for war on both ſides, and cou 
great were their exploits. But Conon was diſturbed by a orf 
mutiny among the ſoldiers, whom the king's heutenants an 
uſed to defraud of their pay; they demanded their ar- the 


rears the more obſtinately, as they knew very well thit 
under ſo great a general their ſervice would be very fe- 
vere and rigorous. Conon having long importuned the 
king by letters to no purpoſe, at laſt goes to him in 


ous but he could not have acceſs to him, becaule fad 
he would not pay him adoration after the Perſian man-. ſhoꝛ 
ner. He treats however with him by meſſengers, and que 


complains that the wars of the moſt opulent king in 
the world ſhould be marred by not paying the my; 
that he, who had an army equal to the enemy's, _ 
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be baffled by the force of money, in which he was ſo 
3 far ſuperior to them; and ſo be inferior to them preciſe- 
is in that article by which he fo far ſurpaſſed them. He 
| defires that one pay-maſter might be appointed for the 
future, becauſe it might be of dangerous conſequence 
to commit that truſt to many. Money for paying the 
army being furniſhed him, he is ſent back to the fleet, 
nor did he make any delay to enter upon action. He 
did many brave actions, and had much fortune. 


a 


e lays the enemy's country waſte ; takes ſeveral ci- 
ties, and bears down all before him like a hurricane. 
The Lacedemonians being affrighted, reſolve to recal 


| EE: Ageſilaus from Aſia, to the defence of their own coun- 


T tr # 
b fo H AP. III. In the mean time Piſander, who was 
appointed general for his country by Ageſilaus, at his 
departure, fits out a great fleet with all expedition, de- 
© ſigning to try the fortune of war. Conon, on the other 
hand, puts his men in the beſt order, being then to en- 
gage fo the firſt time with the enemy's army. The 
emulation was not greater between the generals than 
among the ſoldiers in this battle. As to Conon, the 
general, he did not ſo much regard the intereſt of the 
© Perhans, as that of his own country; and as he had 
been the occaſion of the Athenians loſing in their low 
& eſtate their ſupreme ſway, ſo he had a defire to be ac- 
counted its reſtorer, and to recover by one conqueſt to his 
country what he had loſt to them by the misfortunes 
of war; and to do this in ſo much the more glorious 
= manner, that he was not to fight with the forces of 
the Athenians themſelves, but with foreign troops; 
to engage at the hazard of the king, but to conquer 
to the advantage of his own country; and to get glo- 
ry by acts different from thoſe by which the former 
generals of his country had acquired theirs ; for as they 
had defended their ſtate by. conquering the Perſians, he 
& ſhould reſtore his country by making the Perſians con- 
querors. Beſides, Piſander was, on account of his re- 


hon to Ageſilaus, a generous rival of his virtues; and 
i ſtrove not to fall ſhort of his glorious performances, or 
= IL lubyert, by one fatal overſight, a ſtate that had ob- 


tained 
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tamed its preſent ſplendour at the expence of many wars, 
and by the labours and ſtruggles of ſo many ages. The 
zeal of all the ſoldiers and failors was equal; for they 


were not ſo much concerned leſt they ſhould loſe the | 
power they had got, as leſt the Athenians ſhould reco- | 


ver their ancient might. But the more obſtinate the 
battle was, ſo much the more famous was the victory 
of Conon. 
take to flight. The enemy's gariſons are ſent out of 
Athens. 'The people being reſtored to their dignity, 
their ſervitude is at an end, and ſeveral cities were re- 
duced to their former obedience. 

CHAP. IV. 'This was to the Athenians the be- 
ginning of their reſtoration to power, and to the La- 
cedemonians the finiſhing ftroke to theirs : for, as if 
they had loſt their valour with their dominion, they be- 
gan to be contemned by their nezghbours 3 wheretore, 
firſt the Thebans made war upon them with the af 
{tance of the Athenians. The Thebans were raiſed, 
from a very low beginning, to the hopes of giving 
laws to all Greece, by the conduct of Epaminondas 
their general. This affair was decided by a land bat. 
tle, the Lacedemonians having in it the ſame fortune 
they had againſt Conon in the ſea-fight. In this bat- 
tle Lyſander, under whom, when he was general, the 
Lacedemonians overcame the Athenians, was killed, 
Pauſanias, the. other general of the Lacedemonians, 
being accuſed of treachery, went voluntarily into ba- 
niſhment. Wherefore the Athenians, having got the 
victory, lead their whole army to the city of the La- 
cedemonians, imagining it would not be difficult to 
take it, becauſe it was abandoned by all their allies; 
which the Lacedemonians ſuſpecting, order Ageſilaus 
their king to leave Aſia, where he was performing great 
exploits, and come to the relief of his country. For 
Lyſander being-flain, they had confidence in no other 
general; but he being tardy in coming, they were for- 
ccd to raiſe an army, and go to meet the enemy. B 
having been lately conquered, they had neither courage 
nor ſtrength enough to oppoſe the victors; ſo that they 
were vanquiſhed in the very firſt onſet. Ageſilaus " 
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ep when the army of his countrymen was routed, and 
N renewing the fight, he, with his freſh forces, that were 

hardened by many expeditions, without much difficul- 
ry. recovered the victory from the enemy, but he him- 
ſelf was grievouſly wounded. 

HAP. V. When the Athenians were informed 
of this, fearing, that if the Lacedemonians obtained 
mother victory, they would reduce them to their for- 

mer ſtate of flayery, they raiſe an army, and order it 
to be led to the aſſiſtance of the Bœotians by Iphicra- 

tes, who was but twenty years old, but a young man 

Hof great ſpirit and genius. The conduct of this young 
„general was far above his age; nor had the Athenians 
ever before him any commander of _m_ hopes; or 

perfections that ſooner ripened. In him, not only all 
the qualities of an accompliſhed general, but of an ora- 
tor too, were eminent. Conon, having heard of the 
return of Ageſilaus, came back himſelf from Aſia to 
ravage the country of the Lacedemonians ; and thus 
the terror of war roaring on every fide of them, the 
Spartans, being ſhut up within their walls, are reduced 
to the moſt deſperate condition. But, having waſted 
the enemy's country, he goes to Athens, where he was 
received with all demonſtrations of joy; but he was 
more grieved to ſee kis native city burnt, and laid in 
ruins by the Lacedemonians, than joyed to ſee its re- 
corery after ſo long a time; wherefore he rebuilds 
what had been burnt, and repairs all that was pulled 
down out of the ſpoils he had gotten, and by the help 
wot the Perſian army. Such was the fate of Athens, 
sit had been burnt before by the Perſians, fo it was 
weſtored by their hands; and as it had been demoliſhed 
by the Lacedemonians, it was now rebuilt out of their 
Wpoils, The tables being turned with regard to Athens, 
Wt now had for allies thoſe whom it then had for ene- 
ner mies; and thoſe for enemies now, who were then joined 
or- te them in the ſtricteſt alliance. 


Bt CH AP. VI. While theſe affairs were in agita- 
age ton, Artaxerxes, king of the Perſians, ſends embaſſa- 
Lors into Greece, to ſignify to them, that they ſhould 
me al lay down their arms, and that he would treat thoſe 
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as enemies who ſhould not do ſo. He reſtored the ci. 


ties their former immunities, and all belonging to them; 
which he did not do out of any compaſſion for the troy. 
bles that infeſted Greece, and their continual inteſtine 


wars, which were ſo deſtructive, but leſt his armies 


ſhould be forced to ſtay in Greece, whilſt he was ſo bu. 
fily engaged in the Egyptian war which he had under. 
en, becauſe of the aſſiſtance they had ſent the Lace- 
demonians againſt his deputies ; and the Greeks, being 
tired out with ſo many wars, obeyed very cheerfully, 
This year was not only famous upon this account, that 
ce was made on a ſudden throughout all Greece, 

ut for this too, that at the ſame time the city of 
Rome was taken by the Gauls. But the Lacedemoni. 


ans, who watched an opportunity. of falling upon the - 


ſecure, finding the Arcadians abſent, ſtorm one of their 
caſtles, and having taken it, put a gariſon of their own 
into it. Upon which the Arcadians having raiſed, and got 
ready an army, taking the Thebans to their aſſiſtance, 
demand by open war what they had loſt by ſurprize. 
In that battle Archidamus, general of the Lacedemo- 


nians, was wounded, who, finding that his army was 


ſadly was pie and giving way, demanded leave, 


by a herald, to bury the dead; for this is a ſign among 
the Greeks of giving up victory. And the 'Thebans, 
ſatisfied with this — made the ſignal for giving 

quarter. 6 : 
CHAP. VII. A few days after, neither ſide 
committing any hoſtilities, there being a truce, as it 
were, by tacit conſent, whilſt the Lacedemonians were 
employed in other wars againſt their neighbours, the 
Thebans, under their general Epaminondas, conceived 
hopes of ſeizing their city: Wherefore, about twilight, 
they march ſilently towards Lacedemon, but they could 
not ſurprize that ctiy : for the old men, and others, of an 
age unfit for war, having perceived the enemy coming, 
met them with arms in the very entrance of the gate, 
and not above a hundred worn out old men offer 1 55 
to fifteen thouſand. So much courage does the light 
of one's country and home inſpire, and ſo much great- 
er ſpirit does the preſence of them give than the mere 
| remem- 
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remembrance; for when they ſaw where, and for what 
they fought, a reſolved either to conquer or die, 
And thus a few old men held out againſt an army, to 
which all their youth, the day before, could not be a 


match. In this battle two generals of the enemy were 
= killed, whilſt, in the mean time, news being brought 
of the approach of Ageſilaus to the relief of the town, 


the Thebans retreated ; but this did not put a long ſtop 
to the battle; for the Spartan youth, inflamed by the 
= gullantry and glorious reſolution of the old men, could 
not be kept from engaging immediately. As the vic- 
= tory inclined to the 'Thebans, 1 while he 
performed the duty, not only of a general, but of a 
very brave private ſoldier, is grievouſly wounded. The 
neus of this ſtruck the one fide with grief and fear, 
and the other with joy to amazement ; and according- 
y both ſides leave the field, as it were, by mutual 
& conſent. | | 
E CHAP. VIII. A few days after, Epaminondas 
died of his wounds, and with him died the power of 
the commonwealth ; for as when you break the point 


= of a ſpear, you take away from the remainder the 


power of hurting, ſo that general of the Thebans, who 
= was, as it were, the point of their weapon, being ta- 
ken off, the ſtrength of the republic was ſo blunted, 
that they ſeemed not ſo much to have loſt him, as to 
have all periſhed with him; for they never carried on 
any memorable war before him, nor were they after- 
= wards remarkable for their virtues, but for their de- 
feats; ſo that it is manifeſt that the glory of his coun- 
try was born and died with him. But it was uncertain 
Whether he was a better man or general; for he ſought 
not dominion for himſelf, but for his country; and fo 
remote was he from avarice, that he hardly left enough 
to bury him. Neither was he more ambitious of glory 
: than covetous of wealth; for all the offices he filled 
With ſuch honour, were put upon him againſt his will 
and he acquitted himſelf in the poſts conferred upon 

im fo W that he ſeemed not to receive, but give a 
| luſtre to the moſt honourable employments. Beſides, 

ſuch was his love of letters, and fo vaſt his sk Il in 


philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, that it was indeed wonderful how a man 
that was, as it were, born amidſt the ſciences, could 
have attained to ſuch a prodigious heighth in the arts 
of war. Nor did the manner of his death diſagree 
with his life; for, being brought back half dead into 
the camp, ſo ſoon as he recovered his breath and voice, 
he asked this queſtion only of thoſe who ſtood about 
him, whether the enemy had taken his ſhield from him 
when he fell. And when he was anſwered it was ſafe, 
he kiſſed it upon its being brought to him, as the com- 

anion of his toil and glory. Then he enquired which 

e had got the better; and being told the Thebans 
had, he ſaid, it was very well; and fo expired, as it 
were, congratulating his country. 

CHAP. IX. With his death the valour of the 
Athenians too declined. For after he was gone, whom 
they had been accuſtomed to emulate, abandoning 
themſelves to ſloth and effeminacy, they ſpend the pub- 
lic revenue, not, as formerly, upon 4 and armies, 
but upon feſtivals, and the equipage of public diverſions; 
and give themſelves up to theatres, dramatic repreſenta- 
tions, and celebrated actors and poets ; viſiting the ſtage 
oftener than the camp; and laviſhing more praiſe to 
ood verſifiers than to good generals. Then the pub- 
c taxes, upon which ſoldiers and failors were main- 
tained before, began to be diſtributed among the peo- 
ple. By which means it came to paſs, that the mean 
and obſcure name of the Macedonians began to ſline 
amidſt this idleneſs and diſſolution of the Greet, 
And Philip, who had been kept as a hoſtage three 
years at Thebes, being inſtructed in the virtues of Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas, laid the kingdom of Macedo- 
* as a yoke of ſlavery upon the necks of Greece and 

ia, 
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BOOK VII. 
A SUMMARY of the Cruayrrers. 


2 I. The old name of Macedonia, its inhabitants and firſt 


. kings- 

II. The illuſtrious family of king Perdiccas, and the no- 
E ble fate of the infant Europus. 

III. The Perſian embaſſadors are juſtly puniſhed for their 


inſolence in the court of Amyntas. A 


- IV. The Macedonians obtain peace by the means of Buba- ö 
ris, 4 Per fian nobleman. The f#agical diſaſters in the 41 

family of Amyntas. | 4 þ 
V. The various fortune of Philip. His brothers falling 1 


ſacrifices to their mother's hatred, he is compelled by the 
people to take the kingdom into his own hands. 
VI. The beginning of his reign. His wars, marriages, 
Lies, and good qualities. 


CHAP. I. 


"% 
9 


Acedonia was formerly called Emathia, from the 
name of king Emathion, the firſt who left 
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: examples of good conduct upon record in theſe 2 
„W its beginnings were but mean, ſo were its boundaries 
| very narrow. The people were called Pelaſgians, and 
| : the country Pœonia. But afterwards, firſt their neigh- 
bdours, and then other people and nations, being ſubdu- 
„ d to them by the bravery of their princes, and the 
a indaſtry of the nation, their confines were extended to 


the remoteſt parts of the eaſt. In the country -of Pce- 
onia, which now makes a part of Macedonia, Pela- 
Son, the father of Aſteropzus, whoſe name is celebrat- 
ed amongſt the moſt famous defenders of the city in 
the Trojan war, is ſaid to have reſided. One Euro- 
pus had the ſovereignty in a country called Europa on the 
other fide, But Caranus too being ordered, by an an- 
ſwer of an oracle, to * a ſettlement in my” 
WI 


* 
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with a great number of Greeks, after he was come in- 
to Emathia, following a flock of goats flying from a 
ſhower of rain, ſeized the city of Edeſſa before the 
inhabitants were aware of it, not being able to ſee by 
reaſon of a thick rain and fog ; and being put in mind 
of the oracle, by which he had been adviſed to ſeek a 
kingdom under the direction of goats as his guides, he 
made this city the ſeat of his governihent, and afterwards 
. religiouſly took care, whitherſoever he marched his army, 
to have the ſame goats before his colours, that he might 
have them as leaders in all his enterprizes, whom he 
had had for his directors in the ſettlement of his king. 
dom. He changed the name of this city from Edef- 
ſa, in memory of this good fortune, to AEgez, and 
called the people Egeatæ. After this, aiſlodging Mi- 
das (for he likewiſe was in poſſeſſion of a part of Ma. 
cedonia) and driving other kings out of their territo- 
ries, he alone ſucceeded them; and, by uniting the 
ſmall territories into one body, laid a ſolid foundation 
for the increaſe of his growing kingdom. 

CHAP, II. After him reigned Perdiccas, whoſe 
life was illuſtrious; and his dying commands were no 
leſs memorable than if they had been iſſued out by an 
oracle. For, dying very old, he ſhewed his ſon . 

us a place where he deſired to be interred; and 
there he ordered, not only his own bones, but thoſe of 
the kings that ſhould ſucceed him, to be laid; declar- 
ing, that as long as the relicks of his poſterity ſhould be 
depoſited there, the crown ſhould continue in his fami- 
ly. And it is believed, in conſequence of this ſuperſt- 
tious notion, that the line came to be extinct in Alex- 
ander, becauſe he changed the place of ſepulture. Ar- 
grus, having adminiſtred the kingdom with modera- 
tion and the love of his ſubjects, left his ſon Philip his 
ſucceſſor, who, being ſnatched away by an untimely 
death, made Europus, then an infant, his heir. But 
the Macedonians had continyal diſputes with the Thra- 
cians and Illyrians, who, being hardened in arms, 2s 
it were, by daily exerciſe, ſtruek terror into their neigł- 
bours by the ſplendour of their reputation for war; 
wherefore they, deſpiſing the infancy of their king 
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fall upon the Macedonians; who, being driven out of 


the field, brought their king with them in his cradle, 
and, placing him behind the main body of the army, 
renewed the fight more briskly, as if they had been 
beaten before becauſe they wanted the auſpicious pre- 
ſence of their prince, and ſhould now infallibly con- 
ver, becauſe they had ſuperſtitiouſly conceĩved a con- 
dence that they ſhould.- Beſides, pity for the in- 
fant moved them, who muſt be made a captive if 
they were overcome. And therefore, having engaged, 
they made a great iizughter among the Iliyrians, and 


" ſhewed their enemy that the Macedonians only 


wanted 'a king, and not courage, in the former 
battle. Amyntas ſucceeded him ; and he was fa- 
mous both for his own perſonal valour, and for the 
excellent qualities of his ſon Alexander, whom nature 
had fo liberally adorned with all good gifts, that he 
contended for victory in various kinds of exerciſes at the 
Olympic games. 

CHAP. III. When, in the mean time, Darius, 
king of the Perſians, being forced to fly out of Scythia 
in a ſhameful manner, that he might not every where 
be accounted inglorious by his loſſes in war, ſent Me- 
gabazus with a part of the army to conquer Thrace, 
and the neighbouring kingdoms, to which he thought 
Macedonia would of courſe fall as a ſorry addition. 
This general having in a ſhort time executed the king's 
orders, ſendivg embaſſadors to Amyntas, king of Ma- 
cedonia, he demanded hoſtages to be given him as a 
pledge of the future peace. But the embaſſadors being 
courteouſly entertained, and drunkenneſs growing upon 
them at the feaſt, beg of Amyntas to 1 to the mag- 
nificence of his entertainment the rights of familiarity, 
by admitting his and his ſons wives to the banquet; 
for 1 the Perſians that was reckoned a pledge 
and bond of hoſpitality. So ſoon as the women were 
come, the Perſians handling them not very modeſtly, 
Alexander, Amyntas's ſon, Tefires his father, in re 


to his age and gravity, to leave the feaſt, promiſing 

that he would ſet bounds to the frolicks of their gueſts. 

The old king withdrawing, his ſon called the women 
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out for a little, under pretence of dreſſing them finer, 
and bringing them back with more charms. But in 
their place he ſubſtituted young men, attired in the ha- 
bits of married ladies, and orders them to chaſtiſe the 
inſolence of the embaſſadors with the ſwords which they 
carried under their cloaths, Thus having ſlain all of 
them, Megabazus, who was ignorant of what had 
happened, — the embaſſadors did not return, ſends 
Bubares thither with a part of his army, as to a cheap 
and eaſy conqueſt, dildaining to go hamſelf, that he 
might not diſparage himſelf by ſtouping ſo low as to en- 
ge in perſon with ſo deſpicable an enemy. But Bu- 
ares, before the battle, falling in love with the daugh- 
ter of Amyntas, and laying aſide all thoughts of war, 
makes a wedding in its ſtead, and, dropping his ho- 
2 inclinations, comes under the ties of affinity to the 
ing. 

s H A P. IV. After the departure of Bubares from 
Macedonia, king Amyntas dies, to whoſe ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Alexander, the relation of Bubares not only pro- 
cured a peace during the reign of Darius, but ſo much 
favour with Xerxes, that when the emperor ravaged all 
Greece like a furious tempeſt, he made him a preſent 
of the ſovereignty of all that country that lies between 
mount Olympus and Hœmus. But he increaſed his 
kingdom no leſs by his own valour, than by the muni- 
ficence of the Perſians. After that, by the order of 
ſucceſſion, the kingdom of Macedonia came to Amyn- 
tas, the fon of his brother Menelaus. This prince was 
likewiſe remarkable for his great aſſiduity in buſineis, 
and had all the accompliſhments of a compleat general. 
He had three ſons by Eurydice, Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, and a 
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daughter, named Euryone; and by his wife Gygza he per 
had Archelaus, Archideus, and Menelaus. After that, he him 
had terrible wars with the Illyrians and Olynthians; WW he \ 
but he had certainly been taken off by the treachery of dies 
his wife Eurydice (who, having promiſed to marry WF Vou 
her ſon- in- law, had undertaken to kill her huſband, . of , 
and put the kingdom into the hands of her gallant) if * 


the daughter had not betrayed the adulterous . 
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and barbarous deſign of her mother. Thus, having 
eſcaped ſo many dangers, he died old, leaving his king- 
dom to Alexander, the eldeſt of his ſons. 

CHAP. V. Alexander, in the beginning of his 
reign, bought a peace of the- Illyrians for a certain 
ſum, his brother Philip being given as a hoſtage. Somo 
time after, he makes a peace with the 'Thebans, giving 
the ſame hoſtage, which gave Philip a fine opportunity 
of improving his extraordinary genius, For, being kept 
three years at 'Thebes as a hoſtage, he received the firſt 
rudiments of his education in a city, molt famous for 
the rigidity of its diſcipline, and in the houſe of Epa- 
minondas, a very great philoſopher, as well as general. 
Not long after, Alexander fell by a plot of his mother 
Eurydice, whom Amyntas had ſpared when ſhe was 
caught in a villainous deſign againſt him, upon the ac- 
count of the children he Jad by her, little imagining 
ſhe would one time be the ruin of them. His brother 
Perdiccas too was taken off by the like treachery. 
Horrible indeed ! that children ſhould be deprived of 
their lives by a mother to gratify her luſt, whom a re- 
gard to thoſe very children had delivered from the juſt 

uniſhment of her crimes, The murder of Perdiccas 
cemed the more horrid, that even his little ſon could 
not procure him any pity with his mother. Wherefore 
Philip, for a long while, only ated as a guardian to 
this infant, and not as king ; but when dangerous wars 
threatened, and it appeared too long to wait for the 
aſſiſtance of a king, who was yet an infant, the peo- 
* compelled him to take the government upon him- 


CHAP, VI. As ſoon as he entered upon the go- 
vernment, great hopes were univerſally conceived of 
him, both upon account of his parts, which promiſed 
he would be a great man, and becauſe of the old ora- 
cles of Macedonia, which foretold that Macedonia 
would be a very flouriſhing ſtate when one of the ſons 
of Amyntas ſhould reign ; for the fulfilment of which 


| hopes the wickedneſs of his mother had only left him. 
| In the beginning of his reign, whilſt, on one hand, the 


murder of his barbarouſly lain brothers, on the other, 
| E 3 vaſt 
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vaſt multitudes of enemies; on one ſide his fear of 
plots, on the other the poverty of his kingdom, drain- 
ed by a long courſe of wars, preſſed hard upon his im- 
mature age, thinking it neceſſary, to manage with dex- 
terity wars which conſpired from many quarters all at 
once, as it were, to cruſh Macedonia, fince he could 
not be a maſter for them all ; ſome differences he made 
up by treaties ; others he bought off ; and then attack- 
ed the weakeſt, as well to give courage to his ſoldiers 
by his conquering them, as to make himſelf leſs con- 
temned by his other enemies. His firſt diſpute was with 
the Athenians, whom he ſurprized by a ſtratagem; but 
tho* he might have killed them, yet he diſmiſſed them 
all-ſafe without any ranſom, for fear of bringing a 
heavier war upon his head, After this, the war being 
removed from thence amongſt the Illyrians, he put ma- 
ny thouſands of the enemy to the ſword, and took the 
moſt noble city Lariſſa, After which he fell unaware 
upon the Theſſalians, who feared nothing leſs than a 
war, not out of the defire of plunder, but becauſe he 
was very earneſt to add the Theſſalian cavalry to his 
own army, and- ſo made one body of horſe and foot 
of an invincible army. Theſe things ſucceeding happi- 
ly, he marries Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, 
king of the Moloſſians, the match being brought about 
by her couſin-german Arrubas, king of the Moloſſians, 
who had educated the virgin, and married her ſiſter 
Troas; but this affair proved the cauſe of his ruin, and 
of all the calamities aa nay ain * him: for, 
hoping to enlarge his kingdom by means of the affinity 
of hd , _ — by him of his crown, and 
grew old in exile. After theſe things, Philip, not con- 
tent to act upon the defenſive, very forwardly attacks 
even thoſe who gave him no moleſtation. Whilſt he was 
beſieging Methona, an arrow, ſhot from the walls at 
him, ſtruck out his right eye as he was paſſing by; but 
this accident neither made him more ſlow in the proſe- 
cution of the war, nor more inflamed him againſt the 
enemy; fo that a few days after he gave them a peace 
upon their ſuing for it, and he was not only a moderate, 
but even a mild conqueror. 
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BOOK VIII. 
ASUMMARY of the CuarrERS. 
I. The miſeries of Greece under Philip. The Thebans and 


Photenſes kindle an inteſtine war. 

II. The Thebans ſend for Philip, who oppreſſes the Pho- 
cenſes. The Athenians do their utmoji for the common 
Kaen. 

III. Philip, on the other hand, tears Greece into pieces 3 
adds Cappadocia to Macedonia, and deſtroys the Olyn- 
thians. 

IVV. He cunningly deceives the Athenians, Baotians, Theſ- 

* /alians, and Phocenſes. 

V. He forces the Phocenſes to a ſurrendry, and all Greece 
to ſerwile obedience. 


VI. He foundi his monarchy upon injuſtice and vislence. 
. 


J Hilſt each ſtate of Greece ſtrove for the ſove- 
5 reignty, all of them loſt it; for, ruſhing one 
> againſt another, to their mutual deſtruction, they did 
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not perceive, till they were conquered, that what each 
| boſt in particular, was a common loſs to them all; 
, © fince Philip, king of Macedon, waiting his opportuni- 
y © ty, as from a watch-tower, of ſecuring the liberty of 
d them all, by promoting their contentions, and aſſiſting 
- the weaker, he obliged conquered and conquerors to 
is ſubmit to his yoke. The Thebans were the cauſe and 
as ſource of this calamity, who, when they were maſters 
at of all, unable to bear their good fortune with mode- 
ut ration, inſolently accuſed the Lacedemonians and Pho- 
ſe- cenſians, whom they had conquered, before the com- 
che mon aſſembly of the Grecian ſtates, as if they had not 
ce deen ſufficiently puniſhed by all the rapines and havock 
«©, We they had ſuffered. The crime laid to the charge of 
the Lacedemonians was, that they had ſeized the cita- 
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del of Thebes in the time of a truce. To the Pho- 
cenſians, that -· they had ravaged Bœotia; as if, after they 
had puniſhed them by war, there had been room left 
for the laws and the civil magiſtrate, The affair be- 
ing decided according to the will of the conquerors, 
they were fined in a greater ſum of money than they 
could raiſe; wherefore the Phocenſians, ſtripped of their 
wives, Children and lands, and rendered deſperate, 
ſeized the temple of Apollo at Delphos, under one 
Philomelus as their leader, as if they had been angry 
with the god. Being enriched with gold and money 
by the plunder of this temple, and having got together 
an army of mercenaries, they made war upon the The- 
bans. This action of the Phocenſians, tho* it was abo- 
minated by all the world for the ſacrilegiouſneſs of it, 
brought more odium upon the Thebans, who had re- 
duced them to the neceſſity of doing it, than upon 
themſelves ; wherefore both the Athenians and the * 
cedemonians ſent aſſiſtance to them. Philomelus, in 
the firſt battle, drove the Thebans from their camp, 
and ſtripped them of all their Daggnge z but, in the 
next, he fell fighting amongſt the thickeſt ranks, and 
received the puniſhment due to his ſacrilege, by loſing 
his 3 ife. Onomarchus is made general in Jus 
ſtead. 

CHAP. II, Againſt whom the Thebans and 
Theſſalians choſe for general, not one of their own 
country, leſt they ſhould not be able to check his power 
if he conquered, but Philip, king of Macedonia ; and 
voluntarily ſubmitted to that power in foreign hands, 
which they feared ſo much in aſe of their own coun- 
trymen. Wherefore Philip, as if he was the avenger 
of the ſacrilege, and not of the Thebans, orders all his 
ſoldiers to take crowns of laurel, and ſo marches to 
battle with the god, as it were, at their head. The 
Phocenſians, having ſeen theſe enſigns of the god, ter- 
rified by the conſciouſneſs of their crimes, throw away 
their arms, and fly; and thus ſuffer puniſhment for 
their violation of religion by their bloodſhed, and the 
ſlaughter made of them. It is incredible how much 
.this affair added to Philip's glory in all nations, 2h 
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they ſaid, was the avenger of ſacrilege; the vindicator 
of religion; and the only one to take ſatisfaction for 
what ought to have been expiated by the united for- 
ces of all mankind. He therefore was worthy to be 
ranked next to the gods, whoſe majeſty he had aſſert- 
ed and vindicated. But the Athenians being informed 
of this event of the war, leſt Philip ſhould paſs into 
Greece, poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtreights of Ther- 
mopylæ, in like manner as — had done before to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the Perſians; but by no means 
with equal courage, nor for a like cauſe: for then the 
liberty of Greece was their motive, now they did it 


on the account of ſacrilege; then to defend their tem- 


ples from the fury of the enemy; now to defend the 


A profaners and riflers of temples againſt the avengers of 


ſuch guilt ; and thus act as defenders of a crime which it 


N was a ſhame to them any others ſhould have had the glory 


of puniſhing ; being wholly unmindful, that in their 
dangers they had had recourſe to this god as their coun- 

ertaken ſo many 
wars with good ſucceſs ; fortunately built ſo many cities, 


a and acquired ſo extenſive a dominion by ſea and land; 


and, in fine, that they had never done any thing, ei- 


ther of a public or private nature, without his autho- 

= rity. Strange! that a people of ſuch natural abilities, 

E poliſhed by learning, 

der the beſt laws al inſtitutions, ſhould have committed - 
ſuch a crime, that nothing remained to them with which 

© they could juſtly upbraid 5 


and brought up and formed un- 


arbarians ! 
CHAP: III. Bur neither did Piulip behave with 


more candour towards his allies ; for, as if he had been 
afraid of being outdone in ſacrilege by the enemies, he 
plundered and laid waſte, in a hoſtile manner, thoſe ve- 
1 cities which had ſerved under his command, and 
who had congratulated him and themſelves upon the 


late victory. He ſold all their wives and children as 


Slaves ; he ſpared not the temples of the gods, nor 
ther ſacred ſtructures; nay, nor even the private or 
public tutelar 


gods, before whom he had ſo lately ap- 
peared as a gueſt and a friend; ſo that he did not ſeem 


o have been ſo much the puniſher of ſacrilege, as to - 


E 5 have - 
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have ſought a licenſe for committing it. Then, as if 
he had done his buſineſs excellently well, he goes over 
into Cappadocia, where, having managed the war 
with the ſame perfidious methods, and killed and taken 
the neighbouring kings by treachery, he joins all that 
province to the empire of Macedonia. Then, to wipe 
off the odious character which he had above all others 
at that time, he ſends ſome perſons thro* the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and richeſt cities, to ſpread a report 
that king Philip was ready to contract a vaſt ſum for 
rebuilding the walls of ſeveral cities, and the temples 
and ſacred edifices, and to invite undertakers by public 
criers; who, when they were come into Macedonia, 
after bemg diſappointed by various ſhifts, dreading the 
power of the king's wrath, departed privately. After 
this he fell upon the Olynthians ; for they had, out of 
pity, given refuge to two of his brothers, the third be- 
ing murdered, whom, being by a ſtep-mother, Philip 
would gladly have taken off, as pretenders to ſhare the 
kingdom with him. For this reaſon therefore he de- 
ſtroys that ancient and noble city, and delivers up his 
brothers to the puniſhment long before intended for 
them, and ſo, at the ſame time, got a good deal of 
plunder, and gratified his revenge. Then, as if every 
thing he had an inclination to do had been lawful to 
him, he ſeizes upon the gold mines in Theſſaly, and 
the filver mines in Thrace. And that he might leave 
no right or law unviolated by him, he began to a& 
the pyrate. After theſe tranſactions it happened, by 
chance, that two brothers, kings of 'Thrace, choſe 
him to be arbitrator of their differences ; not out of 
regard to his juſtice, but mutual fear on each ſide, 
that he ſhould join the other's ſtrength. But Philip, 
agreeably to his treacherous temper, came with an ar 
my in proper order to the trial, as if he had been 
come to a battle, and ſurpriſing the brothers, little 
dreading any ſuch thing, ſtripped them both of ther 
kingdoms with all the perfidy and baſeneſs of a robber. 
CHAP. IV. While theſe things were in agitt- 
tion, embaſſadors came to him from Athens to defire 
peace. And, having heard them, ke ſent embaſſadon 
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to Athens with the articles, and there a peace was 
concluded to the advantage of both parties. Em- 
baſſadors came likewiſe from the other cities of Greece, 
not out of love of peace, but fear of war. For the 
Theſſalians and Bœotians, their anger growing more 
cruel, defire him to ſhew himſelf the general he pro- 
feſſed to be agaitiſt the Phocenſes : ſo fierce did their 
hatred burn againſt this people, that, forgetting their 
own calamities, they rather choſe to periſh themſelves, 
than not to deſtroy them; and to ſuffer the experien- 
ced cruelty of Philip, rather than ſpare their enemies. 
On the other hand, the embaſſadors of the Phocenſians, 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians joining with them, 
endeavoured to avert the war, a delay of which they 
had thrice bought from him. It was a moſt miſerable 
and ſhameful ſight, that Greece, at that time the moſt 
conſiderable country in the world, both for ſtrength and 
dignity, that had always been the conqueror of kings 
and nations, and was as yet miſtreſs of ſo many cities, 
ſnould cringe at a foreign court, either to ſupplicate 
peace, or deprecate war; that the deliverers of the 
world ſhould place all their hopes upon aſſiſtance from 
another; and be reduced to ſo low an ebb by their in- 
teſtine contentions and feuds, as to be forced to flatter 
a power which had been but a little before a ſmall 


part of their vaſſalage ; and that the Thebans and La- 


cedemonians eſpecially ſhould do this, who, as they 
were formerly rivals for power, now ſeemed to ſtrive 
who ſhould be the greateſt favourite with their com- 
mon tyrant, by ſubmiſſion to him. Philip, to ſhew his 
greatneſs, teſtifies a diſdain for their great cities, and 


conſiders a long time which he ſhould vouchſafe to fa- 


vour ; wherefore, having heard both embaſſies private- 


ly, he promiſed the one a ſecurity from war, obliging 


them, by oath, to diſcloſe his anſwer to no body ; to 


the other aſſiſtance. He forbids both to prepare for 


war, or to fear it. Thus, a different anſwer being gi- 


ven to each, while all were ſecure, he ſeized upon the 


narrow paſs of Thermopylæ. 
CHAP. V. Then, firſt of all, the Phocenſes 


perceiving themſelves over-reached. by the cunning of 
E 6 Philip, 


| 
| 
| 
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Philip, have recourſe to arms. But there was neither 


time to prepare duly for the war, nor to get auxiliaries; 
and Philip threatened deſtruction, if they did not im- 


84 


mediately ſurrender. Thus being forced to yield to the 
neceſſity of their affairs, they ſurrendered themſelves; 
having firſt capitulated for their lives: but this ſtipulation 
was juſt as faithfully obſerved as his promiſe before, not 
to make war againſt them ; wherefore they were every 
where put to the ſword, or made priſoners: children were 
torn from their parents, wives from their husbands, and 
the ſtatues of their gods from the temples. The miſe- 
rable people had only one comfort, that Philip having 
cheated the allies of their ſhire of the booty, they ſaw 
none of their goods in the hands of their enemies. 
When he returned to his kingdom, as ſhepherds drive 
their flocks, ſometimes into inter, ſometimes into ſum- 
mer paſtures, he tranſplanted, according to his caprice, 
E and cities, as places icemed to him either fit to 

e repleniſhed, or to be abandoned. All things had a 
moſt miſerable aſpect, looking like a deftroy'd country. 
There was not indeed that dread of an enemy, that 
running about of foldiers, nor that ſeizing of goods, c. 
which happens on the other occaſion, but a ſuppreſſed 
ſadneſs, and filent grief; they being afraid their very 
tears ſhould be imputed to obſtinacy. Their ſorrow 
was augmented by the concealment of it; finking ſo 
much deeper, by how much the leſs they durſt utter it. 
One while they confidered the ſepulchres of their an- 
ceſtors ; another while their ancient houſhold gods; the 
Houſes in which they had begotten their children, and 
in which they themſelves had been begot : lamenting 
one while their own fate, that they had lived to that 
day ; another while, that of their children, that they 
were not born after it. 

CHAP. VI. Some of them he planted upon the 
frontiers, to keep out his enemies; and others he ſettled 
in the extreme parts of his kingdom. Some whom he 
had taken in war, he diſtributed to fill up certain cities. 
And thus, out of a mixture of many people and. na- 
tions, he made one kingdom and people. The affairs 


of Macedonia being ſettled and put in order, * 
ue 
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dued the Dardanians, and his other neighbours, having 
ſurprized them by fraud. But neither did he keep his 
hands from his relations ; for he reſolved to turn Arru- 
bas king of Epirus, WHO was ſo nearly related to his 
wife Olympias, out of his kingdom: and he ſends for 
Alexander his ſtep-ſon, the brother of his wife Olympias, 
a youth of ſingular beauty, into Macedonia, in his ſiſter's 
name; and having tempted him with the utmoſt affidu- 
ity by the flattering hopes of a kingdom, and by high 
pretences of love for him, he engaged him in a crimi- 
nal commerce with him ; reckoning to have him the 
more at his command, either through the ſhime of his 
infamous proſtitution of his perſon, or the obligation of 


having received a kingdom from him. When therefore 


he was come to twenty years of age, he took the king- 
dom from Arrubas, to give it to this youth; acting a 


* baſe part in both reſpects; for he baſely violated the 


laws of conſanguinity, with regard to him from whom 
he took the kingdom; and him whom he made king, 
he had firſt made a deſpicable proſtitute to his luſts. 
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I. Philip's deſigns upon Greece. He befieges Byzantium, 


ut in Vain. 


II. He is over-reached by the king of Scythia. 


III. The Triballi take the booty from him. He defeats 


the Thebans and Athenians. 


IV. He uſes his victory with great moderation. His cru- 


eliy to the Thebans. 


V. He endeavours to compoſe the commotions in Greece, 


that he might be at leiſure to attack the Perſians. 


VI. Pauſanias kills Philip out of revenge. 
| VII. Olympias and Alexander ſuppoſed to be privy to the 


murder. 


ö VIII. Philip's character. A compariſon between him 


and his ſon Alexander. 
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CHAP, I. 


FTER Philip was come into Greece, being 
tempted by the hopes of plundering a few cities, 
when he {aw by the booty he found in cities of lefs note, 
how great riches all of them joined together muſt have, 
he reſolved to declare war againſt all Greece; and think- 
ing it would be not a little to the advantage of his deſign, 
if he could make himſelf maſter of Byzantium, a noble 
city and ſea-port, becauſe it would be a convenient re- 
treat to his troops by land and fea, he laid cloſe ſiege 
to it, the inhabitants having ſhut the gates againſt him, 
For this city was built firſt by Pauſamas, king of the 
Spartans, and poſſeſſed by him for ſome years: then, 
as the fortune of war varied, it was ſometimes reckon'd 
to belong to the Lacedemonians, and ſometimes to the 
Athenians ; which uncertain poſſeſſion was the reaſon, 
that none aſſiſting it as their own, it had maintain'd its 
own liberty with the greater courage and ſteadineſs, 
But Philip being exhauſted by the long continuance of 
the ſiege, ſets up a trade of piracy, to ſupply him with 
money; and therefore having taken a hundred and ſe- 
venty ſhips, and fold off the cargoes, he refreſhed his 
breathleſs gaſping poverty for a little time. Then, that 
ſo great an army might not be kept employed in the 
attack of one city only, marching away with his belt 
troops, he took many cities of the Cherſoneſians: and 
he ſends for his ſon Alexander to him, who was then 
eighteen years old, that, under the command of his fa- 
ther, he might ſerve his firſt apprenticeſhip, and learn 
the firſt rudiments of the military arts. He likewiſe 
marched into Scythia to plunder, in order to make up 
the 2 of one war by another, after the manner 
of traders. | 4 
CHAP. II. Atheas was at that time king of the 
Scythians, who being diftreſs'd by a war with the Iſtri- 
ans, begs aid from Philip, by the Apollonians, promiſing 
to adopt him for his ſucceſſor to the kingdom of Scythia. 
In the mean time, the death of the king of the Iftrians 


freed the Scythians both from the fear. of war, and the 
want 
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want of auxiliaries z wherefore Atheas ſending back the 
Macedonians, orders them to acquaint Philip, that he 
had neither deſired his aſſiſtance, nor promiſed to adopt 
him; for neither did the Scythians want the defence of 
the Macedonians, being much better than they ; nor 
did he ſtand in need of an heir, while he had a ſon 
alive. When Philip heard this, he ſends ambaſſadors 
to Atheas, to defire a part of the expences of the fiege, 
that he might not be foxced to drop the war for want 
of money: and this, he ſaid, ought the more readily 
to be granted, ſince, far from rewarding the ſoldiers he 
had ſent to his affiſtance, he had not ſo much as given 
them —_ to ſupport them in their march. Atheas 
alledging the rigour of the climate, and the ſterility of 
the foil, which, far from enriching the Scythians, did 
not ſo much as ſupply them with neceſſaries, replied, 
that he had not wealth ſufficient to ſatisfy ſo great a 
king; and that he thought it more ſcandalous to do but 
little, than to deny the whole ; and that the Scythians 
were eſteem'd for their bravery and their hardineſs, and 
not for their riches. Philip being thus bantered, raiſin 

the ſiege of Byzantium, he enters upon a war — 
Scythia; ſending ambaſſadors before, to lull them into 
ſecurity, by telling Atheas, that whilſt he was beſiegin 

Byzantium, he had vowed a ſtatue to Hercules, an 

that he was coming to ere& this at the mouth of the 
Iſter; for which end he requeſted peaceable acceſs to 
perform his vow, ſince he would come as a friend to 
the Scythians. The other ſends him word, that if he 
had a mind to fulfil his vow, he might ſend him the 
ſtatue ; promiſing not only to ſet it up, but that it ſhould 
remain uninjured ; but he refuſes to ſuffer an army to 
enter his country, and threatens that if he erected the 
ſtatue in ſpite of the Scythians, he would take it down, 
and convert the braſs of it into points of arrows. Both 
parties being mutually irritated by theſe anſwers, took 
the field. Though the Scythians were ſuperior in num- 
ber and valour, yet they were overcome by the policy 
of Philip. Twenty thouſand boys and women were 
taken, with a vaſt number of cattle, but no gold or ſil- 
ver. This was the firſt proof of the Scythian poverty. 
| Twenty 
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Twenty thouſand ſine mares were ſent into Macedonia, 
for a breed. 

CHAP. III. But the Triballi met Philip, as he 
was returning from Scythia, and refuſe to allow him 
paſſage, unleſs they have a ſhare of the ſpoil: upon 
this, a diſpute aroſe, and preſently an engagement, in 
which Philip was ſo wounded in the thigh, that his 
horſe was killed through his body. Whilſt all thought 
him killed, the booty was loſt. Thus the ſpoils of Scy- 
thia, as if a curſe had attended them, were almoſt fa- 
tal to the Macedonians. But as ſoon as he recovered of 
his wound, he makes the war upon the Athenians, the 
deſign of which had been ſo long diſſembled ; whoſe 
— the Thebans _—_— fearing leſt after the Athe- 
nians were conquered, the war, like a fire in the neigh- 
bourhood, ſhould ſpread to them. For which reaſon, 
an alliance being made between the two cities, which 
were but a little before in violent enmity, they plagued 
all Greece with their embaſſies. They think that the 
common enemy ought to be repelled by united ſtrength ; 
for that Philip would not give over, if he was ſucceſs- 
ful in his firſt attempts, till he had conquer'd all Greece. 
Some cities were prevalled upon to join themſelves to the 
Athenians, but the fear of the war engaged ſome to go 
over to Philip. A battle being fought, though the 
Athenians were much ſuperior to the Macedonians in 


number, yet they could not withſtand their valour, Who 


had been harden'd by a long courſe of wars. They 
did not, however, fall unmindful of their former glory; 
for dying with wounds received in the fore parts of 
their bodies, they covered the places they were com- 
manded by their 4 to maintain, with their bodies. 
This day put an end both to the celebrated ſovereignty 
of Greece, and her moſt ancient liberty. 

CHAP. IV. The joy for this victory was art- 
fully conceal'd. In ſhort, Philip did not offer the uſual 
facrifices that day. He did not laugh, nor allow of 
any diverſions at table. He uſed neither crowns, nor 
ointments, and, as much as in him lay, ſo managed 
his conqueſt, that none might perceive he had con- 
quer d. Neither did he himſelf the king, = 

the 
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the general of Greece; and behaved with ſuch dex- 
trous moderation between his own ſecret joy, and the 
enemy's ſorrow, that he neither appear'd amongſt his 
own ſubjects to rejoice, nor amongſt the vanquiſhed to 
inſult them. He both releaſed, without a ranſom, the 
Athenian priſoners, though he had found that people 
to be his bittereſt enemies, and reſtored to them the 
bodies of thoſe that were killed in the battle, that they 
might bury them; and he adviſed them to carry their 
dead into the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. Beſides 


this, he ſent Alexander his ſon, with his friend Antipa- 
ter, to Athens, to make a peace and a confederacy 


© with them. But he not only ſold the priſoners of the 


Thebans, but likewiſe the liberty of burying their ſlain. 
Some leading men of the city he put to death, others 
he baniſhed, and took poſſeſſion of their eſtates. After 
that, he reſtored thoſe to their country that had been 
driven out of it unjuſtly. He made three hundred of 
their number judges and governors of the city; before 
whom, when all the —. 

* zens were accuſed of that very crime, viz. that the 
= had unjuſtly baniſhed them, they were men of ſo 
= great courage, that they all confeſſed the fat; but 
affirmed that it was much better with their country 
when they were condemned, than now when they were 
reſtored. Wonderful boldneſs indeed] they paſs ſen- 
tence upon the judges of their life and death, and de- 
ſpiſe that pardon which their enemies could give them. 
And becauſe they could not revenge themſelves by 
# deeds, they aſſume liberty with their tongues, 


thieſt and moſt powerful citi- 


CHAP, V. Affairs being ſettled in Greece, Phi- 


lp orders deputies from all the cities to be ſummoned 
to Corinth, to adjuſt all matters. There he fixes arti- 
dles of peace for all Greece, according to the deſerts 
of each city; and out of them all, choſe as it were one 
ſenate to conſult with ; only the Lacedemonlans deſpiſe 
both the terms and the king, thinking it a ſtate of ſla- 
very, and not of peace, that had not been agreed up- 
on by the cities themſelves, but was ſettled at the con- 
| Queror's diſcretion. Then the quota's of ſoldiers for 
| bvery City are determined, whether the king was to be 


aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted by that army, in caſe of an invaſion, or a war 
was to be made upon any one by him as general: for 
it was not now doubted that theſe preparations were in- 
tended againſt the perſian empire. Ihe ſum of theſe 
forces was two hundred thouſand foot and fifteen thou- 
fand horſe. Beſides theſe, there was the Macedonian 
army, and the rabble of the lately conquer'd barbarous 
nations, In the beginning of ſpring, he ſends before 
him three of his commanders into Aſia, which was un- 
der the juriſdiction of the Perſians, Parmenio, Amyn- 
tas, and Attalus, whoſe filter he had married, having 
lately divorced Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
upon the ſuſpicion of adultery. 

CHAP, VI. In the mean time, while the auxi- 
liaries are drawing together from all parts of Greece, 
he celebrates the marriage of his daughter Cleopatra 
with Alexander, whom * had made king of Epire. 
This was a remarkable day for its magnificence, ſuitable 
to the grandeur of the two kings; both of him that 
gave his daughter in marriage, and the other who mar- 
ried her. The pomp of games was not wanting, to the 
ſight of which as Philip was going without his guards, 
walking between the two Madan, his ſon and his 
ſon- in- law; Paufanias, a noble Macedonian youth, 
without being ſuſpe&ed by any body, having ſeized a 
narrow paſs, kills Philip as he was paſſing through it, 
and fo turn'd a day deſtined to joy and mirth, into a 
a day of mourning. This Pauſanias, when he was very 
young, had-ſuffer'd a moſt attrocious abuſe from Atta- 
us, which was aggravated by this horrible indignity, 
that Attalus bringing him to a feaſt, and making him 
drunk, had expoſed him like a common proſtitute, not 
only to his own luſt, but alſo to that of the company; 
by which means, he became the laughing-ſtock of hs 
fellows. Pauſanias reſenting this affront highly, had 
often complain'd to Philip; but being put off by filly 
excuſes, -and not without being ridiculed, while at the 
fame time his adverfary was honour'd with a general“ 
commiſſion, he turns his rage againſt Philip himſelf, and 
took that revenge upon his judge, which he could not 
have upon his enemy. 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. It was believed that he was put 
upon it by Olympias, the mother of Alexander ; and 
that Alexander himſelf was not ignorant of the plot ; for 
Olympias had no leſs reſented her divorce, and the pre- 


E ferment of Cleopatra to her, than Pauſanias his abuſe. 
As for Alexander, tis ſaid he fear'd his brother by his 
ſtep-mother, as his rival for 'the kingdom; and had 
been thereby provoked to quarrel, at an entertainment, 
* fir with Attalus, and preſently after with his father, 
inſomuch that Philip 
and was hardly hindered from killing his ſon, by the 


purſued him with his drawn ſword, 


© entreaties of his friends: for which reaſon Alexander 

had retired with his mother into Epire, to his uncle, 

and from thence to the king of the ay vway and was 
a 


with much difficulty reconciled to his 


ther, when he 


recall'd him, and not eaſily prevail'd upon, by the im- 
portunity of his relations, to return. Olympias too 


daughter in marriage. 
of them are thought to have encouraged Pauſanias to 
ſo great a crime, who was perpetually complaining of 
the unpuniſh'd injury he had done to him. Olympias, 
tis certain, had horſes prepared for the eſcape wg 

& murderer: and then ſhe, upon hearing of the king's 
death, coming to his funeral under pretence of conju- 
gal affection, the very ſame night that ſhe came, put 
= a crown of gold upon the head of Pauſanias, who 
Was then hanging on a croſs, which none elſe but ſhe 
could have dared to have done, whilit the fon of Philip 
Was alive. A few days after, ſhe orders the body to 
be taken down, and burnt with the relicks of her huſ- 
band; and made a tomb for him in the ſame place, 


was inſtigating her brother Alexander king of Epire, to 
1 7 to war with him; and would have prevail'd, unleſs 
* * e 


had prevented his ſon- in- law, by gi ing him his 
Upon theſe provocations, both 


the 


and infuſed ſuch a ſuperſtitious notion into the people, 
that yearly ſacrifices were offer d to his manes. After 


this, ſhe forced Cleopatra, for whoſe ſake ſhe had been 
> divorced from Philip, to hang herſelf ; having firſt mur- 


| der'd her daughter on her lap; and ſhe went to ſee and 


X 
* 
=P 
ö 
by 
* 
4 
8 
* 


enjoy this ſad ſpectacle, to which ſhe had haſtened by 


parricide. At laſt, ſhe conſecrated the ſword, wit 
| which 
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which the king was killed, to Apollo, under the name 

of Myrtale; for that was her own name, when ſhe waz 

a child. All theſe things were done ſo publickly, that 

ſhe ſeems to have only feared leſt it ſnould not be exi- 

_ enough that the villainy had- been committed by 
er. 

CHAP. VIII. Philip died forty ſeven years old, 
after he had reign'd twenty five years. He had a fon 
calted Aridzus, who reigned after Alexander, by an 
actreſs of Lariſſa. He had likewiſe many others by 


ſeveral wives, as tis uſual with princes, ſome of 
whom died. a natural, others a violent death. He 
was a prince who took more delight in warlike prepa- 
rations than. in feaſts: his greateſt riches were military 
ſtores ; and he was more dextrous in the art of getting 
money, than in keeping it; wherefore he was always 
from hand to mouth amidſt all his rapines and plunder, 
To him, mercy and perfidiouſneſs were indifferent; and 


rate! 
Was 1 
the c 


fathe 
Juxur 


founc 


he thought no way to conqueſt diſnonourable. He was — 
equally ſmooth and treacherous in his addreſs; he would 
miſe much more than he intended to perform : and 


e was equally turned for ſerious converſation, or for 


raillery, He meaſured friendſhips by intereſt, and not 

by fidelity. His familiar practice was pretending kind- 

neſs to thoſe he hated; and counterfeiting coldneis when I. 4 
he loved; fomenting animoſities amongſt friends, and 24, 
currying favour with both ſides. He was remarkably II. 7 
eloquent; his converſation acute and artful ; equal III. 
eaſy and elegant; ready, and yet well ornamented . ug 


To him ſucceeded Alexander, who was greater than his 
father, both in his virtues and vices; therefore their 
methods of - conquering were very different. This 
prince carried on his war by open force, the other by 
wiles: the one took pleaſure in out-witting an enemy, 
the other in defeating them openly : the one was more 
prudent in council, the other more magnificent in his 
temper. The father could diſſemble his reſentment, 
and often ſubdue it; when the other was provoked, hi- 
anger could bear no delay, and keep within no bounds. 
They were both exceflive lovers of wine, but then 


drunkenneſs had very different effects: tho father would 
run 
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run from an entertainment againſt his enemy, and raſh- 
© 1y expoſe himſelf to dangers; Alexander vented his 
drunken rage, not upon his enemies, but his friends. 
EZ Thus we find that Philip often returned from battles 
= younded, and Alexander frequently came from con- 
& queſts ſtained with the blood of his friends. The one 
® choſe to reign with his friends, the other to reign over 
© them. The father choſe to make himſelf loved, the 
1 ſon to make himſelf feared. They were both equally 
great encouragers of learning. The father had more 
| cunning, the fon more honour. Philip was more mode- 
rate in his diſcourſe, the other in his actions: the ſon 

© was more inclined to ſpare, and deal generouſly with 
© the conquer'd ; the father ſpared not his allies. The 

© father loved frugality, the ſon was more addicted to 
_ By the ſame arts by which the father laid the 


© foundation of the empire of the world, did the ſon ac- 
compliſh and finiſh the glory of the whole work. 

| |; 

F how _ 
Y 

r 


f ASUMMARY of the CnArTERVös. 
r I. Artaxerxess ſons conſpire againſt their father; but 


the conſpiracy being diſcovered, are puniſhed. 


7 | II. The cauſes of this conſpiracy, 

! III. Ochus ſuccgęſſor to Artaxerxes, Codomannus choſen 
Mir bim. The downfall of the Perſian monarchy. 

" CHAP; I. 

\ 7 

97 . king of the Perſians, had an hundred and 


fifteen ſons by his concubines, but three only be- 
gotten in lawful marriage, Darius, Ariarates, and Ochus. 
Of theſe the father, out of his paternal fondneſs, made Da- 
nus king in his own life, contrary to the uſage of the Per- 
5. ans, amongſt whom a new king never aſcends the throne, 
95 till after the deceaſe of his predeceſſor: for he thought 
- 3 he loſt nothing that he could confer on his ſon, and ex- 
\ pected 
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pected greater joy from having progeny, if he beheld 
one of them adorned: with the badges of royalty during 


his life. But Darius, after this ſtrange inſtance of his 


father's affeQion, formed a deſign to kill him. a MW 1 
wicked villain, if he alone had projected the parri. 
cide, but the more wicked ſtill, that he had ſeduced 
fifty of his brothers to be his accomplices in it. It was 
indeed a kind of miracle, that ſo great a number © 
could be privy to this deſign, and yet conceal it; and 
that there was not one of the fifty, whom either the 

majeſty of a father, or the veneration due to old age, 

or filial affection, could keep back from ſo cruel an a:- nia 
tion. Was a father's name fo contemptible among ſuch he i 
a numerous race of ſons, that he who. ought to have mer 
been protected by them againſt all hoſtile attempts, be- that 
ing attack'd by them, was ſafer from his enemies than W wag 
his ſons ? varie 

CHAP. II. The cauſe of this parricide was more bein 

wicked than the parricide itſelf. For Cyrus being ſlain tions 
in the war againſt his brother, as we have already re- W the ] 
lated, Artaxerxes had taken his concubine Aſpaſia in 
marriage. Darius had deſired his father to rl her — 
to him, as well as the kingdom ; and he, out of fond- 

neſs to his children, ſaid firſt he would do it; but after- 

wards changing his mind, that he might the more ho- 
nourably refuſe what he had raſhly promiſed, he made 

her a prieſteſs of the ſun, which office bound her to a WF 
perpetual abſtinence from men. The youth, highly I. P. 

- Provoked at this, firſt broke out into raillery againſt hs WR in 
father, and ſoon after engaged his brothers into the II. 7 
abovementioned conſpiracy againſt him: but whilſt he Pe. 
was laying a plot for his father, being diſcovered with WF III. 
his accomplices, he paid ſatisfaction for his parricide WF IV. | 
to the gods, the avengers of fatherly-anthority. The WF an; 
wives and children of all the conſpirators were put V. 5 
to death, that no trace of ſuch an execrable villany VI. 5 
might remain to poſterity. After that, Artaxerxes died I VII, 
of a diſtemper contracted by grief; having been much re 
happier as a king than a father. VIII. 
CHAP, III. The kingdom was delivered to 0- aga 


chus, who, fearing the like conſpiracy, fills the pou 
wi 
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with the blood of his relations and the grandees, with- 
out compaſſion either to age, 1 or ſex ; 
leſt, as One would think, he ſhould be thought more 


innocent than his brethren the parricides. After this 
be makes war upon the Caduſians, wherein one Codo- 


LD 


mannus, with the good wiſhes of all the Perſians, en- 


Y paged with a champion of the enemy that had chal- 
cn 


ged a whole army ; and, having killed his adverſa- 
ry, reſtored to his fide at once the victory, and the glo- 
ry which they had almoſt loſt. For this noble behavi- 
our the fame Codomannus is made governor of Arme- 
nia; and, ſome time after, ”—= the death of Ochus, 
he is elected king oy the people in memory of his for- 
mer bravery, and honoured with the name of Darius, 
that he might want nothing of the royal dignity. He 


* waged war a long time with Alexander the Great with 
various fortune, but with great good conduct. At laſt, 
being overcome by Alexander, and flain by his rela- 
| tions, he ended his life, together with the kingdom of 
che Perſians. | 


— »„——ͤ— 


BOOK XN. 
A SUMMARY of the CuArTERS. 


* 


| I. Philip being killed, Alexander keeps the Macedonians 


in their allegiance and duty. 


g II. The beginning of his reign. Deſzas to invade the 


Per ſians. 


III. Supprefſes the Grecians preparing to revolt. 
IV. He deftroys Thebes, and is angry with the Atheni- 


ans. 


V. He behaves himſel” cruelly to his relations. 
; VI. Sets up military diſcipline. Defeats the Perſians, 
f VII. He cunniugly unties the Gordian knot, and eſcapes 


the ſnares laid for him. 


VIII. He falls dangerouſly ill, and recovers his health 


again, 
IX. He 


— —— 
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IX. He defeats the Perſfans a ſecond time. Tales Dari. 
us's wife, mother, and daughter. | | 

X. Falls into the uber gu luxury. Takes Tyre. 

XI. Goes to the oracle of Jupiter Hammon. 

XII. Darius ſues for peace, and is refuſed. 

XIII. Preparations on both fides for another battlr. 

XIV. The Perſians are defeated. A great booty taken, 

XV. Darius is bound and wounded ty his own men. 
Sends compliments to Alexander, and dies like one hav- 
ing a kingly foul. Alexander inters him with ſuitable 
mourning and honour. 


CHAF.L 


S Philip's army was compoſed of different na- 
| tions; ſo when he was dead, their minds were 
differently affected. For ſome, being unjuſtly enſlaved 
and oppreſſed, rouzed themſelves to the hopes of re- 
2 their liberty. Others, out of a dreadful ap- 
prehenſion of the dangers of an expedition into ſo re- 
mote parts, rejoyced that they were now excuſed from 
that ſervice. And ſome lamented that the torch, light- 
ed up at the daughter's wedding, ſhould have been put 
under the father's funeral pile. No ſmall fear too had 
ſeized upon his friends upon ſo ſudden an alteration of 
affairs, while they thought one while upon Aſia that 
had been provoked, another while upon Europe not 
yet conquered, another upon the-Illyrians, Thracians, 
Dardanians, and other barbarous nations, of wavering, 
perfidious minds ; and that if all theſe people ſhould 
rebel at once, it would be impoſſible to as the com- 
monwealth. To all which diſtractions the N in of 
Alexander was a cure, who, in an aſſembly, did ſo 
comfort and encourage the common people, that he 
removed the apprehenſions of thoſe who feared, and 
filled them all with joyful hopes. He was twenty years 
old, at which age he promiſed a great deal, tho” he 
was too modeſt to boaſt, and rather reſerved himſelf 
to a trial. He granted the Macedonians an immunity 
in all caſes, except a diſcharge from war. By which 
deed he ſo ingratiated himſelf with the people, _ 

the) 
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they ſaid they had only changed the perſon, and not 
the virtues of their king. 

CHAP. II. His firſt care was about his father's 
ſepulture, in which he gave particular orders, that 
thoſe who were guilty of his father's murder ſhould be 
killed at his tomb. He ſpared Alexander, the brother 
of Lynciſtas only, preſerving him merely for _ 
luck, becauſe he was the firſt that ſaluted him king. 
He took care likewiſe to have Caranus ſlain, who was 
his ſtep-mother's ſon, and might be his competitor for 
the kingdom. In the beginning of his reign he reduced 
ſeveral nations that had revolted, and quelled ſome 
ſeditions in the firſt bud. Encouraged by the ſucceſs 
of theſe proceedings, he came into Greece with all 
expedition, and, after his father's example, ſummoned 
| the deputies of all the ſtates to meet at Corinth in a 
general council, in which he was choſen generaliſſimo 
mi his room. Then he carried on the Perſian war be- 
gan by his father; but, as he was making preparations 
E for it, news is brought him, that the Thebans and A- 
® thenians had revolted from him to the Perſians ; and 
that the author of this revolt was one Demoſthenes, 
whom the Perſians had bribed with a great ſum of mo- 
= ney, and who had affirmed, in a public aſſembly of the 
people, that all the army of the Macedonians, with 
> their king, had been cut off by the Triballi; to 
confirm the truth of which, he had produced his au- 
© thor before them, who ſaid, that he had been wound- 
ed in that battle wherein the king fell. By this report 
the minds of almoſt all the cities were changed, and 
the gariſons of the Macedonians beſieged. To oppoſe 
| theſe commotions he came upon Greece with an arm 
provided and in good order, with ſo much ſpeed, that 
they ſcarce believed they ſaw him, whom they had not 
before heard was coming againſt them. 

CCH AP. III. In his march he had encouraged 
the Theſſalians to be quiet, and put them in . of 
the kindneſſes of his father Philip, and of his mother's 
| alliance with them by the family of the Aacide. The 
Theſſalians liking theſe things greatly, he had been, 
Ike his father, made captain general of the whole 
ww F | nation, 
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nation, and they had given him the diſpoſal of al 
their cuſtoms — revenues; but the Athenians, as they 
had firſt revolted, fo they were the firſt that repentec 
of it, turning their contempt of an enemy into the 
higheſt admiration of him; and extolling the youth ©: | 
Alexander, which they before deſpiſed, above the con. Is 
duct of old generals; wherefore, ſending embaſſador: WW 1 
to him, they beg a ſtop may be put to the war. And 


he, having heard and chid the embaſſadors, dropt the FE 
proſecution of the war. Then he turns his army to- 1 + 
wards Thebes, intending to ſhew the ſame indulgence, t 
if he met with the ſame penitence. But the Thebans WW u 
had recourſe, not to prayers,. but to arms ; wherefore, it 
being conquered, they ſuffered all the moſt ſevere pu- a 
niſhments of a miſerable captivity. When it was de. ty 
bated, in a council of war, whether the city ſhould be qi 
deſtroyed, the Phocenſians, Plateans, Theſpians, and Or- W a 
chomenians, Alexander's allies, and ſharers of his vic- bu 
tory, repreſented the deſtruction of their city, and the tee 
cruelty of the Thebans, upbraiding them, not oaly . thi 
with their preſent ſiding with the Perſians, but likewiie {WW co 


with their former favouring of that intereſt, to the pre- 
judice of the common liberty of Greece ; adding, that 
they were the univerſal hatred of all people, as was 

lain from hence, that all the Greeks had engaged them- 
es by oath to demoliſh Thebes when they had over- 
come the Perſians. They likewiſe add accounts of their 
former villanies, which had filled all the theatres for ſo 
many ages, that they might be odious, not only for 
their preſent perfidy, but their ancient infamy. | 

CHAP. IV. Then Cleades, one of the priſoners, 
having liberty given him to ſpeak, alledged, in their vin- 
dication, that they had not revolted from the king, 
who, they heard, was dead, but only from the king's 
heirs ; that whatever fault they had committed in that 
matter was owing to their credulity, not to their per- 
fidiouſneſs, for which, however, they had already ſuf- 
fered ſo:ne puniſhment ; the flower of all their youth 
being deſtroyed, there now remained but a company of 
old men and women as innocent as weak; and that 


theſe had been fo perſecuted with various * 
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that they had never ſuffered any my ſo diſmal be- 


fore ; and that he did not now intercede for his coun- 
trymen, ſo few of them being left, but for the inno- 
cent ſoil of his country, and for a city, which had not 
only produced men, but gods. 'Then he endeavoured 
to gain ground upon the king by means of his ſuper- 
ſtitious regard to Hercules, who had been born amongſt 
them, and from whom the family of the AEacidz was 
deſcended ; and, recalling to his mind that his father 
had paſſed. his youth at Thebes, he begs him to ſpare 
the city which adored his anceſtors as gods, ſome of 
whom being born, and ſome educated among them, 
it had ſeen ſuſtain the characters of royal majeity. But 
anger was more powerful than prayers ; ſo that the ci- 
ty was demoliſhed, the lands divided amongſt the con- 
querors, and the priſoners publickly expoſed to fale at 
a valuation, not according to the intereſt of the buyers, 
but the hatred of their enemies. This appeared a pi- 
teous caſe to the Athenians; wherefore they opened 
their gates for the reception of the baniſhed 'Thebans, 
contrary to the king's orders; which Alexander took 6 
ſo ill, that, upon their begging peace for a ſecond time, 
he openly proteſted that he would grant it upon no o- 
ther terms, but that their orators and generals, thro? 
confidence in whom they had ſo often rebelled, ſhould 
be delivered up to him. And the Athenians being rea- 


pre — VI 


r dy to do it, to avoid a war, the matter ended in this, 
» WW that, keeping their orators, their general ſhould be ba- 
r WW niſhed ; who immediately going over to Darius, made 
no inconſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength to the Perſians. 

s CHAP. V. Upon his going to the Perſian war, 


n- he killed all his ſtep-mother's relations whom Philip 
A had advanced to any high truſt or dignity. But nei- 


's WW ther did he ſpare his own relations, who ſeemed fit to 
at reign, leſt any occaſion of ſedition ſhould remain in Ma- 
er- cedonia while he was at a diſtance. He took too the 
uf- W tributary princes of eminent parts to the war with him, 
ith and left the more inactive at home for the defence of 
of his territories. Then, having drawn his army together, 


hat be pats them on ſhipboard, and ſeeing Aſia from hence, 
ies, being inflamed with an incredible ardor of mind, he 
mY F 2 erected 
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erected altars to the twelve gods, in order to put up 
his ſupplications for ſucceſs in this war. He divides 
all his eſtate he had in Macedonia and Europe amongſt 
his friends, declaring that Aſia was ſufficient for him. 
Before any ſup ſet fail, he offers ſacrifices, praying for 
victory in that war, wherein he had been choſen the 
avenger of Greece, that had been ſo often invaded by 
the Perſians ; who, he ſaid, had had an empire long 
enpugh, and were now ripe, and therefore ought to give 
way to others that would behave themſelves better, 
The expectations of his army were as great as thoſe of 
the king ; for all, forgetting their wives and children, 
and the diſtance of the expedition from home, looked 
upon the Perſian gold, and all the wealth of the Eaſt, 
as their ſure booty; nor did they think of the war, 
and the dangers attending it, but of riches only. When 
they were arrived at the continent, Alexander firſt of 
all threw a dart into the enemy's country, and leaped 
from the ſhip like one dancing ; and then he offered 
ſacrifice, praying that theſe countries would freely re- 
ceive him for their king. He likewiſe ſacrificed at 11i- 
um, at the tombs of thoſe heroes that fell in the Tro- 


| Jan war. 


CHAP. VI. After that, marching againſt the e- 
nemy, he kept his ſoldiers from ravaging Aſia, declar- 
ing that they ought to ſpare their own, and-not de- 
ſtroy what they came to take poſſeſſion of. His army 
conſiſted of thirty two thouſand foot, and five hundred 
Horſe, and a hundred and eighty two ſhips. It is difficult 
to determine, whether it is more wonderful that he ſhould 
have conquered the whole world with this ſo ſmall an 
army, or that he ſhould have dared to attempt it, 
When he levied his army for ſo perilous a war, he did not 
chooſe young, robuſt fellows, nor thoſe in the prime 
of their life, but veterans, moſt of them ſuch as were 

ſt the uſual time of ſervice, who had fought under 

is father and uncles ; fo that one would have thought, 
to ſee them, that he had ſelected, not ſoldiers, but 
maſters of the art of war. None under fixty years of 
age led up companies; ſo that if you had ſeen the ge- 


neral's quarters, you would have ſaid you ſaw the ſe- 
rey 2 nate 
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nate of ſome ancient * Wherefore no body 
thought of flight, but of victory; nor was any one's 
truſt in his feet, but in his arms. On the other hand 
Darius, king of the Perſians, in a vain confidence of 
his ſtrength, had no recourſe to ſtratagem; affirming 
to his miniſters, that clandeſtine counſels were proper 
meaſures for ſtealing a victory; and that he would not 
drive the enemy from his frontiers, but receive them 
into the heart of his kingdom ; thinking it more glori- 
ous to beat war out of his country, than to deny it en- 
trance, Wherefore the- firſt engagement was in the 
plains of Adraſtia. The Perſian-army conſiſted of fix 
thouſand men, which being conquered, no lefs by the 
conduct of Alexander, than the bravery of the Mace- 
donians, ſoon turned their backs. There was therefore 
a great ſlaughter of the Perſians. There fell of Alex- 
ander's army nine foot ſoldiers, and a hundred and 
twenty horſe, whom the king buried ſumptuouſly for 
an example to the reſt. He honoured them with eque- 
ſtrian ſtatues, and granted large privileges to their re- 
lations. After this victory the greater part of Aſia re- 
volted to him. He had ſeveral engagements with Da- 
rius's lieutenants, whom he overcame, not ſo much 
by his arms, as the terror of his name. 

CHAP. VII. While thele things were in agita- 
tion, information is brought to him, by a certain cap- 
tive, that a plot was formed againſt him by Alexander 
Lynciſtas, ſon-in-law of Antipater, whom he had made 
governor of Macedonia. For which reaſon, fearing, 
that if he put him to death, it might occaſion ſome 
commotion in Macedonia, he only confined him in 
chains. After this he marches towards a city called 
Gordium, which is ſituated betwixt the greater and the 
lefler Phrygia. A defire of taking which city had ſeized 
him, not ſo much for the ſake of plunder, as becauſe 
he had heard the yoke of the Gordian cart was laid 
up in that city in the temple of Jupiter, the knot of 
which if any one could looks that perſon, according to 
ancient 1 ſhould reign over all Aſia. The 
cauſe an origin of this affair is this: As Gordius was 
ploughing in the fields hereabouts, birds of every kind 
13 began 


his ſafety all his lite long than arms. 
ander, after he had taken the city, when he came in- 
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began to fly about him. Upon going to conſult the 


augurs of a neighbouring city concerning this event, 
he met in the gate a virgin of extraordinary beau— 
ty, and asked her which of the augurs he ſhould ad- 
dreſs himſelf to. She, underſtanding the reaſon of his 
applying to them, and having gained ſome knowledge 
of the art from her parents, anſwered, that a kingdom 
was portended for him, and offered herſelf to be part- 
ner of his bed and hopes. So happy a match ſeemed 
to be the principal felicity of a kingdom. After the 
marriage there aroſe a {edition — the Phrygians, 
who conſulted the oracle how they ſhould put an end 
to the difference; and it was anſwered, that a king 
was neceſſary to terminate it. Upon enquiring a- 
gain about the perſon of their king, they are ordered 
to take him for their king whom they ſhould find up- 
on their return riding to the temple of Jupiter in a 
cart. Gordius was the perſon whom they met, and 
accordingly they made him king. He conſecrated the 
cart in which he was when the crown was offered to 
him, to royal majeſty, and laid it up in the temple of 
Jupiter. After him his ſon Midas reigned, who, den 

inſtructed by Orpheus in the holy myſteries, filled al 
Phrygia with religious rites, which conduced more to 
Whereſore Alex- 


to the temple of Jupiter, called for the yoke of the 
Gordian cart; which being produced, when he could 
not find the heads of the cords, which were hidden by 
the knots, uſed freedom with the oracle, and cut the 
cord aſunder with his ſword, by which means he found 
out the covered knots, | : 
CHAP. VIII. While he was thus employed, 
intelligence was brought to him, that Darius was com- 
ing up with a vaſt army. Wherefore, fearing the 
ſtraits, he marches his army over mount 'Taurus with 
eat expedition, in which march he travelled five hun- 
red farlongs without making a halt. When he was 
come to Tarſus, being charmed with the pleaſantneſs of 
the river Cydnus, that runs through the middle of the 
City, he threw off his armour, and all covered wud 
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duſt and ſweat as he was, plunged into the cold ſtream. 
On a ſudden ſo great a numbneſs ſeized all his nerves, 
that his voice being ſtopped, there was not the leait 
hope of remedy, and the danger admitted of no de- 
lay. There was one of his phylicians, named Philip, 
who alone promiſed a cure; but a letter, that had 
come from Parmenio then in Cappadocia, who, know- 
ing nothing of Alexander's illneſs, had therein cautioned 
him to beware of his doctor Philip, becauſe he was 
corrupted by Darius with a great ſum of money, ren- 
dered him ſuſpected. However Alexander thought it 
ſafer to truſt his phyſician, tho” his integrity was doubt- 
ful, than risk a diſtemper that would aſſuredly diſpatch 
him. So he took the pation from his hands, but, at 
tne ſame time, delivered the letter to him; and fo, 
as he drank it, kept his eyes upon the doctor's coun- 
tenance while he read. When he ſaw him undiſturbed, 
he became more chearful, and in four days after was 
perfectly well. ; 

CHAP. IX. In the mean time Darius takes the 
field with four hundred thouſand foot, and a hundred 
thouſand horſe. This vaſt number not a little ſtartled 
Alexander, when he conſidered his own ſmall army. 
But he ſometimes reflected what great things he had done 
with that handful of men, and what great nations he 
had conquered ; wherefore, as his hopes overcame his 
fears, thinking it was dangerous to jets the battle, 
leſt deſpair ſhould grow upon his men, riding about his 
troops, he harangued thoſe of every nation in a dif- 
ferent language. He fired the 'Thracians and Illyrians, 
by ſhewing them the wealth and riches of the enemy ; 
the Greeks, by putting them in mind of their ancient 
wars, and their inveterate hatred of the Perſians. He 
repreſented to the Macedonians one while their con- 
queſt of Europe, and another While their deſire of 
Alla, and glories that a match equal to them had not 
been found in the whole world. Moreover he ſaid, 
this battle would put an end to all their fatigues, and 
accompliſh their glory. And, in the mean time, he 
ordered his army once and again to halt, that they 
might, by theſe ſtops, have occaſion to accuſtom their 
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eyes to the ſight of ſo numerous an enemy. Neither 
was Darius wanting on his part to diſpoſe his forces in- 
to the moſt advantageous order; for, without leaving 
it to his commanders, he went about in perſon encou- 
raging every one, by putting them in mind of the an- 
cient glory of the Perſians, and of the perpetual em- 
pire given them by the gods. After this a battle was 
tought with great vigour and reſolution. In it both 
Kings were wounded. The battle was doubtful till Da- 
rius fled, Then inſued a terrible ſlaughter of the Per- 
hans, who loſt fixty one thouſand foot, and ten thou- 
ſand horſe, and forty thouſand were taken priſoners, 
There fell of the Macedonians a hundred and thirty 
three foot, and a hundred anò fifty horſe. A vaſt boo- 
ty of gold and other wealth was tound in the camp of 
the Perſians. Amongſt the priſoners were the mother, 
and the wife, who was alſo the ſiſter of Darius, and 
his two daughters. When Alexander came to ſee, and 
comfort them, at the fight of armed men they flung 
themſelves into one another's arms, and ſet up a wail- 
ing, as if they were to die immediately. Then, fal- 
ling at the feet of Alexander, they beg not life, but a 
delay of death, till they ſhould bury the body of Da- 
rius. Alexander, being much moved by the ladies du- 
tiful regard to the memory of Darius, both told them 
that Darius was yet alive, and removed all their ap- 
prehenſions of death; and ordered them to be treated 
as queens, and bid the — expect huſbands not 
below the dignity of their father. 

CHAP. X. Aſter this, taking a view of the o- 
pulence and magnificent furniture of Darius, he was 
ſtruck with admiration of them. And then firſt of all 
did he begin to take delight-in the luxury and magni- 
ficence of entertainments. Then alſo it was that he 
fell in love with Barſene his captive, - by whom he had 
afterwards a ſon he called Hercules. But, calling to 


mind that Darius was yet alive, he diſpatched Parmenio 
to ſeize on the Perſian fleet, and ſent ſome others of his 
friends to take in the cities of Aſia, which immediate. 
ly, upon the news of this great victory, ſurrendered 
to the conqueror ; their governors, Who had been py 
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ced over them by Darius, giving themſelves up, with vaſt 
ſums of gold. Then he marched into Syria, where 
ſeveral kings of the Eaſt, with their garlands, the 
badges of thoſe who ſue for peace, upon their heads, met 
him. Of theſe, according to their reſpective merits, 
ſome he received into his friendſhip, and others he 
turned out of their kingdoms, ad — new ones in 
their places. Abdalonimus was remarkable above the 
reſt, being made king of Sidonia by Alexander. This 
man Alexander found living miſerably, all his buſineſs 
being either to draw water, or water gardens, when 
he made him king, paſſing by the nobles in contempt, 
leſt they ſhould aſcribe their promotion to the merit of 


= their birth, and not to the free donation of the giver. . 
When the city of the 'Tyrians ſent, by embaſſadors, 


to Alexander a crown of gold, of very great weight, 
to congratulate him, he received their preſent very 
kindly, and told them, that he intended to make them 
a viſit at Tyre, that he might perform his vows to 
Hercules. When the embaſſadors replied, that he 


might do that much better in the old town, and in 
the more ancient temple, he was ſo incenſed againit 


> them for their entreaties, that he would not come 
within their new city, that he threatened deſtruction 


to it. And, his army being immediately brought 
to the iſland, he met with a warm reception from the 
Tyrians, who confided in their having ſuccours from 


Carthage. For the example of Dido, who, having 


built Carthage, had obtained the empire of the third 
part of the world, encouraged them, thinking it 
would be a diſgrace to them, if their women ſhewed 
more courage in the acquiring of dominion, than they 
in defending their liberty. Wherefore all the people 


of an age unfit for war were removed to Carthage, 
and they ſent 8 for aſſiſtance: they were, 


however, not long after, ſurprized by treachery. 


CHAP. XI. Aſter that, Alexander got Rhodes, 


. Egypt, and Cilicia, without ſtriking a ſtroke. And 
then he goes to conſult Jupiter Hammon, both about 
© future events, and his original: For his mother O- 


ympias had confeſſed to her husband Philip, that 
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had conceived Alexander, not by him, but by a ſer- 
_u of a prodigious ſize. In 4 Philip had been 
eard declare, towards the latter end of his life, open- 
ly, that he was none of his ſon, For which cauſe he 
had divorced Olympias, as plainly guilty of adultery, 
Wherefore Alexander, being deſirous to acquire the re- 
putation of a divine extraction, and, at the ſame 
time, to deliver his mother from infamy, inſtructs the 
prieſts, by meſſengers he ſent before him on purpoſe, 
what anſwer he would have them give. The pricſts, 
the moment he entered the temple, ſalute him as the 
lon of Hammon. He, being pleaſed with the adop- 
tion of the god, gives orders that Jupiter Hammon 
ſhould be eſteemed his father. Then he enquired whe- 
ther he had been revenged upon all the murderers of 
his father? Anſwer is made, that his father could not 
be ſlain, or die; but that the revenge of Philip's 
death was fully accompitſhed. Upon putting a third 
queſtion, he was anſwered, that victory in all his wars, 
and the empire of the world was given him. His at- 
tendants too were enjoined to adore Alexander the 
Great as a god, and not as a king. Upon which lis 
inſolence grew inſupportable, and his mind was ſtrange- 
ly elated; that complaiſance which he had imbibed 
Com his Greek teachers, and the cuſtoms of the Ma- 
cedonians, being quite laid aſide. Returning from 
Hammon he built Alexandria, and ſettling a colony 
there, made it the metropolis of all Egypt. 
CHAP. XII. After Darius had fled to Babylon, 
he intreats Alexander to give him leave to redeem bis 
riſoners, and promiſes him a great ſum of money for 
their ranſom : but Alexander demanded his whole king- 
dom, and not money, as the price of his pritoners. 
Some time after, another letter from Darius was given 
to Alexander; in which one of his daughters was of- 
fered him in marriage, and a ſhare of his kingdom : 
but Alexander writ him word, that he offered nothing 
but what was his own, and ordered him to come as 2 
ſuppliant, and leave him to diſpoſe of his kingdom a 
he pleaſed. Then all hopes of peace being loſt, Da- 


rius renews the war, and goes to meet Alexander _ 
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horſe, News is brought him on his march, that his 
wife had died of a miſcarriage; and that Alexander la- 
mented her death, and kindly aſſiſted at her funeral: 
and had done all this, not out of love, but humanity ; 
for Alexander had only ſeen her once, whereas he com- 
forted his mother and little daughters frequently. Then 
Darius looked upon himſelf as truly overcome, when 
his enemy had outdone him in kindneſs too, after ſo 
many battles; and declared it was agreeable to him, 
ſince he could not conquer, to have been conquered by 
ſuch a victor. For this reaſon he writ to him the third 
time, thanking him for his having done nothing like an 
enemy to his family. Then he offers him a greater 
part of his kingdom, as far as the Euphrates, and ano- 
ther daughter in marriage, and thirty thouſand talents 
for the other priſoners. To all this Alexander replied, 
that it was needleſs for an enemy to give thanks, and 
that he had done nothing with a view to flatter his 
enemy, or to ſoften him through any diſtruſt of 'the 
events of war, however doubtful they are, and procure 
himſelf better terms of peace ; but from a greatneſs of 
foul, by which he had been taught to contend againſt 
the forces of his enemies, and not their calamities ; and 
he adds a promiſe to treat Darius in the ſame generous 
manner, if he would be content to be his friend, not 
his equal : but as the world could not be governed by 
two ſuns, ſo neither could the globe of the earth bear 
two rival emperors, with tranquility and ſecurity ; that 
therefore he ſhould either prepare himſelf for complying 
torthwith, or reſolve to decide the matter to morrow by 
tue ſword ; and yet he ought not to flatter himſelf with 

any other victory, than he had already experienced. 
CHAP. XIII. The following day, the armies 
were drawn into the field, and Alexander, wearied with 
care, fell into a ſound ſleep on a ſudden, before the 
battle, When the king alone was wanting, in crder to 
begin the fight, he could hardly be waken'd by Par- 
menio; and thoſe about him enquiring how he, who 
mdulged himſelf ſo little in ſleep at other times, came 
to ſleep ſo heartily amidſt ſo much anger; He . 
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he was delivered from a great concern, and that his 
ſleep was occaſioned by his ſudden ſecurity; for now 
he could engage with all the forces of Darius; where- 
as he would have found a very tedious war, in caſe the 
Perſians had divided their troops. Before the battle be- 
n, both armies could have a view one of the other. 
he Macedonians admired the great numbers of the 
Perſians, their huge bodies, and the beauty of their ar- 
mour. The Perſians were amazed that ſo many thou- 
ſands of their men had been overthrown by ſo few. 
But neither did the kings neglect to ride about their ar- 
mies. Darius ſaid, that ſcarce a ſingle enemy would 
fall to the ſhare of ten of his troops, if a divifion were 
made. Alexander encouraged the Macedonians not to 
be ſtartled at the great number of their enemies, nor 
the bigneſs of their bodies, or the ſtrangeneſs of their 
complexion. He bids them only remember, that they 
fought now a third time with the ſame men, and that 
they ſhould not think them better by their flight, ſince 
they brought back into the field with them the fad re- 
membrance of their former defeats, and of ſo much 
blood ſpilt in the other two battles ; adding, that Da- 
rius had a greater number of mortals, but he of men, 
He encourages them to deſpiſe that army glittering 
with gold and filver, in which there was more plunder 
than danger, ſince victory was the purchaſe not of come- 
ly arms, , of a brave ſword. 

CHAP. XIV. After this, both armies joined 
battle. The Macedonians ruſhed upon the ſword with 
contempt of an enemy that had been ſo often conquer'd 
by them. On the other hand, the Perſians choſe rather 
to die than to be conquered : ſeldom hath ſo much 
blood been ſpilt. When Darius ſaw his army broken, 
he would willingly have died upon- the ſpot, but was 
forced by thoſe { Fe him to fly. And ſome adviſing 
him to order the bridge over the Cydnus to be broken 
down, in order to ſtop the paſſage of the enemy, he 
anſwered, he would not provide for his own fafety at 
the expence of expoſing ſo many thouſands of his fol. 
lowers, for flight ought to be open to others as wells 
10 himſelf. All this time Alexander attempted ge 
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moſt dangerous enterprizes; and where he ſaw the ene- 
my thickeſt, and fighting moſt deſperately, there he 
ruſhed, as if he had a mind the dangers ſhould be to 
him, and not to his ſoldiers. In this battle he gained the 
whole empire of Aſia, in the fifth year of his acceſſion 
to the crown. And fo conſiderable was the advantage 
of it, that afterwards none dared to rebel; and the 
Perſians, after having enjoy'd the empire of the uni- 
verſe ſo long, patiently ſubmitted to the yoke of ſervi- 
tude. Having refreſhed and rewarded his ſoldiers, he 
ſpent thirty four days ſucceſſively, in taking an account 
of the plunder. He found after this, in the city of Su- 
ſa, four thouſand talents. He likewiſe took Perſepolis, 
the capital of the Perſian empire, a city of long ſtand- 
ing and great renown, and loaded with the ſpoils of the 
world, which now firſt appeared at its deſtruction. Dur- 
ing theſe tranſactions, about eight hundred Greeks 
meet Alexander, who had undergone ſeyere puniſhments 
in their captivity, having their bodies ſadly mangled, 
begging, that as he had delivered Greece, ſo he 
would deliver them alſo from the cruelty of their ene- 
mies. But liberty being granted them to return home, 
they rather choſe to receive lands there, leſt inſtead of 
carrying home joy to their parents, they ſhould rather 
give them pain, by ſhewing them ſuch a diſmal fight as 
they were. | 

CHAP. XV. In the mean time, Darius, to cur- 
ry favour with the conqueror, is bound by his relations 
with golden fetters and chains, in a Parthian village 
called Thara : the immortal gods ſo ordering it, as I 
think, that the kingdom of the Perfians ſhould end in 
the country of thoſe who were to ſucceed him in the 
empire. Alexander making a ſpeedy march, came up 
the next day; and found that Darius had been carried 
away from thence in the night, in a cover'd vehicle: 
wherefore commanding his army to follow, he purſues 


the flying king with ſeven thouſand horſe, and fights 


many dangerous battles in this march. Then advanc- 

ing for ſeveral miles, and not being able to find any 

account of Darius; upon his giving leave to the horſes 

to refreſh themſelves, one of the ſoldiers going to the 
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neareſt ſpring, found Darius in a waggon, full of wounds, 
but yet breathing; who, one of the priſoners being 
brought to him, when he found hun by his tongue to 
be his countryman, ſaid, that it was ſom confort to 
bim under his preſent misfortunes, that he could ſpeak 
to one who underſtood his language, and ſo ſhonid not 
ſpend his laſt breath in vain. He deſired hin to tell Ale- 
ander, that he died without having performed any acts of 
kindneſs towards him, but a debtor to lum tir the great- 
eſt; for he had found his behaviour towards his mother 
and child, like that of a generous prince, not of an cne- 
my: that he had been much happier in his enemy than in 
his relations ; becauſe his mother and children had their 
lives given them by the former, whereas his kintmen, 
to whom he had given both life and kingdoms, had 
taken away his; and that he would have any return 
from them for theſe obligations he (the conquer) 
pleaſed: that as for himſelt, he gave him all the grate- 
ful requital a dying man could. He praycd the ccleitial 
and infernal gods, and the gods the guardians of kings, 
that the dominion of all the world might fall to him. 
He deſired that he would grant him the favour of a de- 
cent rather than an expenſive burial. As to what re- 
garded his revenge, it was not his cauſe alone, but 
matter of example, and therefore the common caule 
of all kings; it would conſequently be dangerous and 
_ Indecent for him to neglect it, ſince he was obliged, 
both in point of juſtice and intereſt, to proſecute it: 
for this purpoſe he give his right hand to be carricd to 
Alexander, the only pledge of royal faith. Ihen 
ſtretching out his hand, he expired. Theſe things be- 
ing told to Alexander, he bewailed with tears a death 
ſo unworthy of ſuch a height of majeſty ; and con- 
manded his corpſe to be interred after the manner of 
kings, and his relicks to be depolited in the tombs of 
his anceſtors, | 
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Ua III. 
ASUMMARY of the CnarPprres, 


I. The Grecians go to wnr wr Alexander's al ſence. 

II. Alexander, king of Epire, raiſis diſturbances in Italy, 
and falls in the battle. The Scythians cut off Altxan- 
ders licutenant and his army. 

III. Alexander's difſimulation and ambition; his intrigue 
with Thaletris; his luxury and extravazance. 

IV. How he kept the Macedonians to their allegiance, 
avhen thty began to mutiny. 

V. He draws his ſword upon his domeſlicks. Orders Beſ+ 
us, the murderer of Darius, to be put to death. 

VI. Kills Clytus in a drunken fit, and afterwards re- 
pents of it. 

VII. Returning to his temper, he treats his prudent coun- 
fellors cruelly. He marches towards the eaſt, to extend 
the boundaries of his empire. He is pleaſed to trace 
the fortfteps of Bacchus, and endeawours to outda the 
exploits of Hercules 

VIII. He overcomes Porus, and ſubdues many nations, 
and then ſeemed diſpoſed to give reſt to his army. 

IX. He returns to war, and was in great danger of his 
life, in a city of the Sugambrians. 

X. Being ſaved by his friends, he views the ocean; fixes 
the bounds of his empire, kills ſome of his lieutenants, 
and thinks of marrying. 

XI. His liberality, munificence, and ſeverity. 

* S vppreſſes another mutiny. Hepheſtion's death and 

urial. 

XIII. When embaſſadors from the æaveſt came to wait up. 
on him, he falls dangerouſly ill in his avay to Babylon. 

XIV. He is poiſoned by the arts of Antipater. 

XV. The laſt behaviour and words of Alexander. 

XVI. His Ebge. ; 

EAT. £ 


\ Lexander ſpared no expence in burying the ſoldiers 
that fell in purſuing Darius, and diſtributed thir- 
teen thouſand talents among the reſt that attended him 


in 
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in that expedition. The greater part of the horſes 
were loſt by the heat, and thoſe that ſurvived were un- 
fit for ſervice. All the money, amounting to a hun- 
dred and ninety thouſand talents, was carried to Ecba- 
tana, and Parmenio entruſted with the care of it. In 
the mean whule, a letter from Antipater in Macedonia 
was delivered to him, giving him an account of the 
war of Agis king of Sparta in Greece, of Alexander 
king of Epire in Italy, and of Zopyrion his deputy in 
Scythia ; with which news he was variouſly affected. 
However, the death of thoſe two kings, who were his 
rivals, gave him more joy than the loſs of his army 
under Zopyrion ſorrow: for after Alexander's depar- 
ture, almolt all Greece had taken up arms, as an op- 
portunity of recovering their liberty; following therein 
the influence of the Lacedemonians, who alone had re- 
fuſed with ſcorn the peace offered by Philip and Alex- 
ander, and rejected their terms. . king of the La- 
cedemonians, commanded in chief in this war; but 
Antipater having drawn his army together, ſoon ſup- 
preſſed this commotion in its very infancy ; yet the 
ſlaughter was great on both ſides. King Agis, when 
he — his men turning their backs, diſmifed his guards ; 
and that he might not ſeem inferior to Alexander in 
courage, made > terrible a havock among the enemy, 
that he ſometimes drove whole troops before him: and 
though he was overpower'd at laſt by numbers, yet he 
excell'd his conquerors in glory. 

CHAP. II. As for Alexander, the king of Epire, 
being invited into Italy by the Tarentines, who deſired 
his aſſiſtance againſt the Bactrians, he went into this ex. 
pedition with as much eagerneſs, as if, in a diviſion of 
the world, the eaſt had fallen by lot to Alexander, his 
ſiſter Olympias's ſon, and the weſt to himſelf; and be- 
cauſe he was not unlikely to have as great matter of 
action in Italy, Africa, and Sicilly, as the other had in 
Aſia, and among the Perſians. But this was not the 
ſole motive; for what ſurprized him not a little, was, 
that as the oracle of Delphos had foretold Alexander 
the Great of a plot againſt him in Macedonia, ſo he 
had been adviſed by Jupiter of Dodona, to avoid the 

| City 
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city Pandoſia, and the river Acheruſius, both which be- 
ing in Epire, and he ignorant that the ſame were in 
Italy alſo, he the more readily engaged in this foreign 
expedition, to avoid the danger of the oracle. Where- 
fore, after he was come into Italy, his firſt war was 
with the Apulians: but when he knew the fate of their 
city, he ſoon after concluded a peace and an alliance 
Vith their king. For at that time, the Appulians had 
the city Brunduſium, which was built by the ÆEtoli- 
ans, under the conduct of Diomedes, who had fo fig- 
* nalized himſelf by his brave actions at the ſiege of Troy. 
But being beat out of it by the Appulians, the oracle 
told them, upon their conſulting it, that they ſhould 
poſſeſs for ever the place which they were endeavour- 

ing to recover. Wherefore they had demanded, by 
embaſſadors, the reſtitution of their city ; otherwiſe, 
threatning to declare war againſt them : but when the 
oracle was known to the Appulians, they buried the 
embaſſadors in their city, who by this means were like 

to have their perpetual abode there. And ſo having 
fulfilled the oracle, they continued for a long time ma- 
ſters of the place. When Alexander was inform'd of 
this, out of a regard to the ancient oracles, he waved 
the war againſt the Appulians. He likewiſe carried on 
a war with the Brutians and Lucanians, and took many 
cities, He then likewiſe made a league with the Me- 
tapontinians, and the Pediculans, and the Romans : 
but the Brutians and Lucanians being reinforced by ſome 
troops of their neighbours, renewed the war more 

\ F briskly; in which the king was flain nigh the city Pan- 
doſia and the river Acheron; not knowing the fatal 
1 place till he was dying, and then he underſtood that 
le dangerous death foretold him by the oracle, was 
dot to come to him in his own country, for fear of 
Which he had abandon'd it. His body the Thurians 
X ranſom'd at the publick charge, and buried. While 
| theſe things were going on in Italy, Zopyrion, who 

. had' been left governor of Pontus by Alexander the 
5 Great, thinking he ſhould paſs for an idle perſon, if he 
e did nothing, getting an army of thirty thouſand men 
5 together, made war upon the Scythians; and being 2 
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off with all his forces, ſuffer d due puniſhment for in- 
vading that innocent nation. 

CHAP. III. When theſe things were told to Alex. 
ander in Parthia, counterfeiting grief, becauſe Alexander 
was his kinſman, he commanded his army to mourn for 
three days. Then all, as if the war had been ended, 
pleaſing themſelves with the hopes of returning into their 
country, and embracing their wives and children, he af- 
ſembles his army. There he tells them, that their for- 
mer victories would ſerve to little purpoſe, if the oriental 
barbarians were left in quiet poſſeſſion of their country ; 
that it was not the perſon, but the kingdom of Da- 
rius that he had in his view; and that thoſe who had re- 
volted from under his government ought to be invaded. 
Their courage being revived by this ſpeech, he ſubdued 
Hyrcania, and the Mardians. Here Thaleſtris, or Mi- 
nytha, queen of the Amazons, came to meet him ; who 
had travell'd, with three hundred women in her retinue, 
twenty five days, through very populous nations, in or- 
der to have iſſue by him; the ſight and arrival of whom 
much ſurprized all people, both becauſe of the particu. 
larity of her dreſs for a woman, and becauſe of the 
ſtrange demand ſhe came to make. The king allowed 
himſelf a ceſſation from buſineſs thirteen days on this ac- 
count; and when ſhe thought herſelf pregnant, the took 
her leave. After this, Alexander took the habit of the 
kings of Perſia, and the Diadem, not uſed before by 
the Macedonian kings; as if he had intended to con- 
with the cuſtoms of thoſe people whom he had conque- 
red: and left this innovation ſhould be look'd upon wii 
invidious eyes, if he were ſingular in it, he commande 

his friends to wear the long purple veſt, embroidercd 
with gold. And that he might imitate the luxury t99, 
as well as the dreſs of the Perſians, he divided his nig 
by turns, among companies of concubines of emanei 
beauty and birth. To this he adds a prodigious c 
pence of entertainments, that his luxury might not 80 
pear ſcanty and maim: and he adorn'd theſe ſeals 
with ſhows, according to the regal magnificence of tle 
Perſians; forgetting that ſuch vaſt wealth uſed to be 
loſt, and not acquired by ſuch methods. 
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CHAP. IV. During this, there was a general in- 
dignation throughout the camp, that he had ſo far dege- 
nerated from his father Philip, that he had abjured the 
very name of his country, and follow'd theſe manners 
and cuſtoms of the Perſians, to which his conqueſt of 
them was ſolely owing. But that he might not appear 
to be the only 13 who was , by the vices 
of thoſe he had conquer'd by his arms, he permitted 
his ſoldiers to marry any of the —_— they liked 
imagining they would have the leſs deſire to return to 
their own country, if they had ſome reſemblance of a 


* houſe and family in their camp; and at the ſame time, 


that the charms of their wives would render the fa- 
tigues of war leſs grievous: and that Macedonia would 


be the leſs exhauſted by recruits, if the young ſons ſhould 


ſucceed their veteran fathers, and ſerve in the ram- 
parts, within which they were born ; thinking they, in 
all likelihood, would prove the more couragious, if they 
had not only ſerved their apprenticeſhip in war, but 
paſſed their infancy in camps. This cuſtom was kept 
up by Alexander's ſucceſſors ; wherefore a maintenance 


was provided for the boys, and rewards given to the 


fathers, proportion'd to the number of their children. 
If the fathers happen'd to be ſlain, the orphans ſuc- 
ceeded to their pay, whoſe very childhood was a fort 
of military life, employ'd in various expeditions ; ſo be- 


ing harden'd from their cradles by dangers and fatigues, 


they were an invincible army : nor did they look upon 


the camp any otherwiſe than as their country, nor on a 
battle as any thing but the fore-runner of victory. This 


generation had the name of Epigoni. Afterwards, 


when the Parthians were reduced, Andragoras, a noble 


Perſian, was made their governor, from whom the 
kings of the Parthians derived their extraction. 
CHAP. V. In the mean time Alexander began 


to vent his cruel diſpoſition upon his ſubjects, not like 


a king, but an enemy. He was, above all, incenſed 


that the ſoldiers reflected upon him in their converſa- 


tion for having ſubverted the diſcipline of his father 
Philip, and aboliſhed the cuſtoms of his own country. 


4 For theſe crimes, Parmenio, an elderly perſon, and the 


next 
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next in dignity to the king, with his ſon Philotas, were | cer 
ut to death, both being firft put to the torture. to 
herefore all people began to murmur throughout the ver 
camp, bewailing the hard fate of this old gentleman 7 wh 
and his ſon ; — ſometimes would ſay, that they could me 


not hope for better treatment themſelves. When A. no! 
lexander heard this, fearing left this charaQer of him | | 

ſhould ſpread into Macedonia, and the glory of his 
victories ſhould be blackened by his. cruelty, he gave I} py 
out, that he would ſend ſome of his friends into Greece e, 
to be the meſſengers of his ſucceſs, He adviſes the wit] 
ſoldiers to write to their friends, fince they would but © diſc 


ſeldom have an opportunity, by reaſon of the remot. and 
er diſtance to which war might carry them. He f whi 
commanded the packets of letters to be privately oc 


brought to him, from which having learned what eve- deec 
ry one thought of him, he put them all who had ex of ] 


preſſed themſelves ſomewhat freely into one regiment, | have 
with an intention either to deſtroy them, or to ſend IF ry. 
them into colonies in the moſt diftant parts of the IF frien 


world. After this he ſubdued the Drancæ, the Ever- feaſt 
getæ, the Parymæ, the Parapammenians, Adaſpians, ed b 


and other nations, inhabiting along the foot of mount fore 
Caucaſus. In the mean time Beſſus, formerly a great place 
confident of Darius, is brought bound to him, who had man, 


not only betrayed his king, but likewiſe killed him. to hi 
Him, to be puniſhed for his perfidy, he delivered over up a 
to Darius's brother, not ſo much conſidering Darius as exec 
his enemy, as the friend of him who had murdered 


him. And that he might leave the memory of his folloy 
name behind him in theſe parts, he built the city of ſiſter, 
Alexandria upon the river Tanais, finiſhing a wall a- cut t 
bout it of ſix miles in compaſs in ſeventeen i and have 
tranſplanting thither the inhabitants of theſe cities pains 
which had been founded by Cyrus. He likewiſe built he co 
twelve cities in the country of the Bactrians and Sogdi- army, 
ans, {ending into them all whom he had found muti- hatrec 
nous in his army. ble he 
CHAP. VI. After this, upon a ſolemn day, he and h 
invites all his friends to a feaſt, where, ſome diſcourſe tertair 


happening to be ſtarted among them, when drunk, con. 
CEmmy 
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cerning the glorious things done by Philip, he began 
to extol the greatneſs of his own exploits to the hea- 
yens, the major part of the company agreeing to 


what he ſaid. Wherefore when Clitus, one of the old 


men, confiding in his maſter's friendſhip, of which 
none had a greater ſhare, defended the memory of Phi- 
lip, and praiſed his exploits, he ſo provoked the king, 
that he killed him in the entertainment with a wea- 

n taken from one of his guards. After this murder, 
E in a CY manner, upbraided the dead man 
with his defending Philip, and commending his father's 
diſcipline. But, after murder had fatiated his anger, 
and conſideration ſucceeded to Paſſion, reflecting one 
while on the perſon of the ſlain, another while on the 


L occaſion of his killing him, he became ſorry for the 


deed. For he conſidered that he had heard the praiſes 


of his father with more reſentment than he ought to 


; have ſhewn againſt aſperſions caſt upon his memo- 


He was vexed that he ſhould have killed an old 


| friend who was innocent, and that in the midſt of a 


feaſt and public rejoicing. Wherefore, now tranſport- 
ed by grief to the ſame degree of vehemence, as be- 
fore by his anger, he reſolved to die. In the firſt 
place, burſting out into tears, he embraced the dead 


| man, handled his wounds, and confeſſed his madneſs 


to him, as if he had heard him ; and then, ſnatching 
up a weapon, points it againſt himſelf, and would have 
executed his purpoſe, had not his friends interpoſed. 
This reſolution of dying continued too for ſome days 
following. The remembrance of his nurſe, Clitus's 
iter, wounded him yet deeper; being aſhamed, and 


cut to the heart, tho” ſhe was abſent, that he ſhould 
© have requited her ſo ingratefully for all the trouble and 
© pains ſhe had taken with him in his childhood. Then 
he conſidered what diſcourſe he had occaſioned in the 
amy, and amongſt the conquer d nations, and what 
© hatred of him he had created; how odious and horri- 
ble he had rendered himſelf to the reſt of his friends; 
and how diſmal and melancholy he had made his en- 


tertainment, being not more formidable in arms, and 


at the head of an army, than at a feaſt. Then Par- 


meno 
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menio and Philotas, then his kinſman Amyntas, then 
his ſtep-mother and brothers, with whoſe blood he had 
ſtained his hands; then Attalus, Eurylochus, Pauſanias, 
and the reſt of the grandees of Macedonia, whom he 
had taken off, returned to his guilty thoughts. For 
this reaſon he faſted four days, till he was prevailed 
upon by the prayers of the whole army, begging him 
not to lament the death of one man in ſuch a manner as 
to ruin them all; nor, after he had led them into the 
remoteſt parts of the country of the barbarians, to 
leave them _—_— nations that were enemies to them, 
and exaſperated by war. The intreaties of Calliſthe- 
nes the philoſopher, who was intimate with him, 
baving been his fellow diſciple under Ariſtotle, and ſent 
for by himſelf to write his hiſtory, had great weight 
with him; wherefore, his mind being reconciled to 
buſineſs, he proſecuted the war, and accepted the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the Choraſmians and Dahæ. 

CHAP. VII. After this he orders himſelf, not 
to be ſaluted, but adored, after the Perſian manner; 
which particular piece of Perſian royal pride he had 
not adventured upon at firſt, leſt he ſhould render him- 
ſelf hateful by aſſuming all of it at once. Calliſthenes 
was the moſt reſolute of all who made oppoſition to 
this arrogance, which was the ruin of him, and of 
many great men of 'the Macedonians ; for they were 
all put to death, under the pretence of a plot. How- 
ever, the cuſtom of ſaluting their king was retained 
among the Macedonians, and adoration exploded, 
After this he marches for India, that his empire might 
be bounded by the ocean, and the moſt diſtant eaitem 
regions; and, to ſuit the pomp of his army to the 
glory of ſo noble an expedition, he adorned the arms 
of his ſoldiers, and the trappings of their horſes, with 
ſilver, and called his men Argyraſpides, from their {il 
ver ſhields. When he arrived at the city of Nyſa, tle 
citizens making no reſiſtance, as relying upon the vene- 
ration paid to Bacchus their founder, he ordered it to 
be ſpared; rejoicing that he had not only followed 
the god in his military atchieyments, but in his tra- 
vels. Then he led his army to view the ſacred moun- 
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tain, as regularly adorned with thoſe goods of nature, 


the vine and ivy, as if it had been drefled by the art 
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of men, and all the skill and induſtry of gardiners. 
But his army, when they came to the mount, being 
inſtigated by a ſudden motion of mind into the 
kowlings ſacred to the god, run up and down, to 


© the great ſurprize of the king, in a frantic manner, 
© without any hurt; that he might underſtand, that b 


ſparing the town, he had not conſulted its intereſt ſo 


much, as that of his own army. From thence he 


marched to the Dædalian mountains, and the kingdom 


of queen Cleofis, who, after having ſurrendered her 


kingdom to him, redeemed it again from him by lying 
with him, recovering that by her charms, which ſhe 


could not hope to ſave by her bravery ; and ſhe named 


the ſon ſhe had by him Alexander, who afterwards got 


| 


[2 


g 


the kingdom of the Indians. Queen Cleofis, . for pro- 
ſtituting her chaſtity, was, from that time, tes by 


the Indians the royal ſtrumpet. Having over-run In- 
dia, he came at laſt to a rock, as 8 for its 
| heighth, as for the difficulty of its aſcent, to which 
vaſt multitudes had fled, and learned that Hercules had 
been hindred by an earthquake from taking it. Being 
therefore ambitious to outdo the actions of Hercules, 
he made himſelf maſter of it with much fatigue and 
danger, and received all the adjacent nations into his 
= obedience. 

CHAP. VIII. There was one of the kings of 
India, Porus by name, equally remarkable for his 
ſtrength of body and fortitude of mind, who, having 
heard of Alexander's fame, prepared to give him a 


warm reception. Wherefore, when the battle began, 
he orders his army to attack the Macedonians vigo- 
rouſly. He demands their king for himſelf, challeng- 


ing him to a ſingle combat; nor did Alexander delay 


to tight him; but, his horſe being wounded in the firſt 
Encounter, he fell headlong to the ground, and was 
taken up and ſaved by his guards. Porus was taken all 
dver wounds; but he was in ſuch concern for his de- 
Feat, that tho' the enemy gave him quarter, he would 


Edcither take any refreſhment, nor ſuffer his wounds to 
A 
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be dreſſed; nay, he could hardly be prevailed upon to 
live. Alexander, in reſpect to his bravery, ſent him 
back ſafe into his kingdom. Here he built two cities; 
one of which he called Nicæa, and the other, from 
the name of his horſe, Bucephale. After this he con- 
ered the Areſtæ, the Geſteans, the Præſidæ, and the 
angaridæ, defeated their armies, and reduced them 
under his ſubjection. When he came up to the Cuphi- 
tes, where the enemy waited for him with two hun- 
dred thouſand horſe, the whole army being no leſs tired 
with the number of their victories, than the toils of 
war, implored him with tears, that he would at laft 
make an end of the war, and think of returning home 
to his country, and remember the age of his felder, 
which would hardly now afford them time to get home. 
One ſhewed his hoary hairs, another his wounds, ano- 
ther his body quite worn out with years, another the 
ſcars with which he was equally deformed and exhauſt- 
ed; that they alone had gone through the ſervice of 
two kings, Philip, and Alexander, without intermiſſion, 
Now at laſt they begged that he would ſend their re- 
licks to the ſepulchres of their fathers, ſince it was not 
their minds that failed them, but their years. And, 
if he would not ſpare his ſoldiers, that he would at 
leaſt ſpare himſelf, and not tire out his good fortune 
too much, by haraſſing it. Being moved by theſe ſo 
reaſonable requeſts, he orders a camp, more grand 
than uſual, to be formed, as it were, for the concluſion 
of his conqueſts, by the works of which the enemy 
might be terrified, and an admiration of him be left to 
poſterity. The ſoldiers never undertook any work with 
more alacrity; wherefore, after having ſlaughtered the 
enemy, they returned to it with great joy. 
CHAP, IX. After this Alexander marched to 
the river Aceſines, down which he ſailed to the ocean. 
There he received the ſubmiſſion of the Hiacenſanæ 
and Sileans, whom Hercules planted there. Then he 
failed to the Ambrians and Sugambrians, who received 
him with eighty thouſand. foot, and ſixty thouſand 
horſe. But, 5 them, he led his army to their 
city; and when he had obſerved from the wall, _ 
* e 
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he himſelf firſt ſcaled, that this city was deſerted by 
thoſe who were to —_ it out, he jumped down into 
it without any one of his guards. Wherefore, when 
the enemy ſaw him alone, they ſurrounded him, ſet- 
ting up a ſhout, to try if, by killing one man, they 
could put an end to the war of the world, and re- 
veng the quarrel of ſo many conquered nations. Alex- 
ander defended himſelf no leſs vigorouſly, and fought 
alone againſt many thouſands. It is truly incredible, 
that neither the multitude of the enemy, nor the thick 
ſhowers of darts, nor the cries of thoſe who attacked 
him, could in the leaſt diſmay him, and that he alone 


> ſhould have ſlaughtered ſo many thouſands. But when 


> he ſaw himſelf overpowered by numbers, he retreated 
to the trunk of a tree that ſtood near the wall; by 
the help of which having withſtood the enemy for a 
long time; at laſt, his danger being known, his friends 
© leap down to him, of whom many were ſlain, and the 
battle continued doubtful till the whole army, making 
na breach in the walls, came to his relief. In this bat- 
dle he was wounded with an arrow under the breaſt, and 
* tho' ready to ſwoon away with loſs of blood, ſettin 
one knee on the ground, he fought till he had killed 
him by whom he had been wounded, The cure of 
5 = wound was more troubleſome than the wound it- 
= {elf 
= CHAP. X. But being reſtored to health, after 
it was deſpaired of, he ſent Polyperchon with the ar- 
my to Babylon; and he himſelf, with a fele& body, 
> went aboard the fleet, and viſited the coaſts of the 
ocean. When he arrived before the city of king Am- 
© biger, the inhabitants, hearing that he was not to be 
overcome by the ſword, poiſoned. their darts, and, re- 
= pulſing their enemy from their walls with wounds dou- 
© bly mortal, they kill a great many. Amongſt the reſt 
tolemy was wounded, and ſeemed a dying, when an 
herb was preſented to the king in a viſion for a reme- 
dy againſt poiſon ; and this being taken in a potion, he 
Was immediately cured. The greater part of the ar- 
my was likewiſe cured by this remedy. After that, 
taking the city, and returning to his ſhips, he made 
88 oblations 
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oblations to the ocean, and prayed for a ſafe return into 
his own country; and having, as it were, driven hi 
Chariot about the goal, and fixed the boundaries of his 
empire, as far as either the deſart by land would ſuf. 
fer him to extend them, or the ſea was navigable, he 
failed up the mouth of the river Indus with the tide, 
There, in memory of his actions, he built the city 
Barce, and erected altars, leaving one of his friends 
overnor of the parts of India upon the ſez coats, 
. thence deſigning to march by land, he was told, 
that the countries lying in the middle of his journey were 
dry; and therefore he ordered wells to be dug nch. 
venient places, where he found great ftore of frech 
water, and fo he returned to Babylon. Here my of 
the conquered nations accuſed their governors, whom 
Alexander, without any reſpe& to former friendſhip, 
ordered to be put to death in the fight of the depurics 
ſent to complain of them. Aſter theſe things he mar. 
ried Statira, the daughter of king Darius ; and he 
likewiſe gave to the chiefs of the Macedonians the no- 
bleſt virgins, choſen out of all the conquered coun- 
tries, that his own crime might be alleviated, by 

bringing in ſo many to do it in common with him. 
CHAP. XI. After this he aſſembled his army, 
and promiſes to pay all their debts at his own expence, 
that they might carry their plunder, and all the re- 
wards they had received, home untouched. 'This was 
an extraordinary act of munificence, not only in reſped 
of the ſum, but the obliging manner of doing it: 
neither was it more gratefully received by the debtors 
than the creditors, becauſe the demanding and the 
paying was equally troubleſome to both. 'I'wenty 
thouſand talents were expended on this occaſion. Ie 
veterans being diſcharged, he recruits the army with 
young ſoldiers. Bat thoſe that were detained, mur 
muring at the departure of the veterans, demanded to 
be diſmiſſed like wiſe, and deſired that, not their year: 
of life, but their years of ſervice might be counted, 
thinking it but reaſonable, that being liſted to ether, 
they ſhould be diſcharged together. Nor did they 
content themſelves wita- intreaties, bat gave ill ln 
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uage, bidding him carry on his wars by himſelf with 
Pie father Hammon, fince he ſo much undervalued his 
ſoldiers. On the other hand, Alexander ſometimes re- 
primanded, and ſometimes gently admoniſhed them, 
that they would not tarniſh a glorious expedition by 
their mutinies. At laſt, when he could not prevail by 
ſpeaking, he leaped unarmed from the tribunal into the 
armed aſſembly, to lay hands upon the authors of the 
{edition ; and, no man daring to oppoſe him, he led 
thirteen of them, whom he had ſeized with his own 
hands, to puniſhment. So great patience of- death did 


their fear of their king produce in them, or ſuch reſo- 


lution in exacting puniſhment had his practice in mili- 
tary diſcipline given him. 

CHAP. XII. After this, he addreſſes himſelf to 
the auxiliary troops of the Perſians in a body. He 
commended their ſtedfaſt fidelity to himſelf as well as 
to their former kings, and then took occaſion to remind 
them of the favours he had done them ; that he had 
neyer treated them as a conquered people, but as the 
companions of his victory ; that he had complied with 
the uſages of their nation, and not — them to 
come into his, and that by alliances of marriage he 
had mingled the conquerors with the conquered. Now 
too he tells them, that he would truſt the guard of 
his perſon, not only with the Macedonians, The with 
them likewiſe ; and accordingly he ſelects a thouſand 
young men from amongit them into the number of his 
guards, He likewiſe incorporates into his army a part 
of the auxiliaries that had been trained according to 
the diſcipline of the Macedonians ; which the Mace- 


donians reſented greatly, complaining that the king 
had put enemies into their poſts. Upon this they all 
90 to the king with tears, begging him rather to "Bru 
f/ his anger by puniſhing, than by affronting them. 
By which modeſty they gained ſo much upon him, 
that he diſbanded eleven thouſand veteran ſoldicrs 
more. Several old friends, as Polyperchon, Clitus, 


Gorgias, Polydamas, Amadas, Antigenes, he likewife 
miſſed, He named Craterus to conduct thoſe who 
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nia in the room of Antipater, whom he ordered to 
come to him with a ſupply of recruits, and put into 
Craterus's place. Pay was allowed to thoſe who were 
ſent home, as if they had ſtill been in the ſervice. 
During theſe tranſactions his friend and favourite Ephe- 
ſtion, whoſe youth and beauty firſt introduced him to 
the king's favour, and afterwards, who, by his criminal 
compliances, became very dear to him, died. For 
him Alexander mourned in a manner far beneath the 
majeſty of a king ; and he raiſed a monument for him 
that coſt twelve thouſand talents, and ordered him to 
be worſhipped as a god. | 
CHAP. XIII. News is brought him, as he was 
now on his return to Babylon, from the remoteſt parts 
of the ocean, that embaſſadors from Carthage, and 
other ſtates of Africa, nay, of Spain too, and Sicily, 
Gaul, Sardinia, and ſome likewiſe from Italy, were 
waiting for his arrival at Babylon, So had the terror 
of his name ſtruck the world, that all nations flattered 
him as a king deſtined for them. Wherefore haſtening 
to Babylon, to behold, as it were, an afſembly of the 
ſtates of the world, one of the magicians, warned him 
not to enter into that city, — him that Baby- 
lon would prove fatal to him. For which reaſon, lay- 
mg aſide his deſign of going thither, he went to Bor- 
kppa, a city beyond the Euphrates, that had been fer 
ſome time uninhabited. Here he was induced by 4. 
naxarchus to flight the predictions of the ſoothſayen 
as falſe and uncertain, who repreſented to him that fu- 
ture eyents depended upon fate unknown by men, and 
were owing to nature unchangeable. Wherefore, tum 
ing to Babylon, and allowing himſelf ſeveral days for 
his eaſe and refreſhment, he ſolemnly revived the ci- 
ſtom of banqueting, that had now for ſome time been 
intermitted. As 12 was retiring from one of thele 
feaſts, a phyſician, * Theſſalus by name, invites bot 
him and his company to a new collation ; where, tis 


* There is a diſpute whether it ſhould be Medicus Ti 


falus, ar Medius Theſſalus. Curtius ſays, apud Theſe | 


lum Medicum. 
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ing a cup in his hand, _ in the midſt of his draught he 
fetched a groan, as if he had been ſtabbed with a dag- 
ger; and _ carried off half dead from the ban- 
quet, he was ſo tortured with exquiſite pain, that he 
called for his ſword to deliver himſelf from ſuch miſe- 
ry, and complained when any one touched him, 
as if he had been oe with wounds. His friends 
gwe out that he died of hard drinking, but cer- 
tainly there was treaſon in the caſe, the infamy of 
which was ſopited by his ſucceſſors. 

CHAP. XIV. Antipater was the contriver of 
this plot, who ſeeing the deareſt of his friends put to 
death, Alexander Lynceſtes his ſon-in-law murdered, 
and that he himſelf, after all his ſervices in Greece, 
was rather envied than liked by the king, and that he 
was beſides perſecuted by his mother with various ac- 
cuſations; to all which was added, the cruel death 
which the governors of the conquered provinces had 
ſuffered a few days before by Alexander's order : From 
all theſe ſuſpicious circumſtances he concluded, that he 
was not ſent for from Macedonia to accompany the king 
in his wars, but to be ſacrificed to his revenge; where- 
fore he reſolved to take the ſtart of the king, and fur- 
niſhed for that effect his ſon Caſſander, who uſed to at- 
tend the king at table, with his brother Philip and Iol- 
as, with poiſon ; the force of which was ſo great, that 
it could not be contained either in braſs or iron, or 
ſhell, or conveyed any other way but in a horſe's hoof. 
He ſtrictly charged his ſon that he ſhould truſt no body 
but Theſſalus and his brothers. To give an opportu- 
nit for executing his deſign, the banquet was renewed 
at Theſſalus's houſe. Philip and Iolas, who were uſed 
to mix and taſte the king's drink, had the poiſon in 
cold water, which they mingled with the wine, after 

git. 

CHAP. XV. Upon the fourth day Alexander, 
finding death inevitable, ſays, he was ſenſible of the 
fate of his family, for that moſt of the Æacidæ had 
died before they were thirty years old. Then he pa- 
cified the ſoldiers, - who raiſed a mutiny, ſuſpecting the 
king was killed by a plot, and admitted them all to ſee 
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him, after he had been carried to the higheſt part of 
the city, and gave them his hand to kiſs. Whilſt they 
all wept, he not only did not ſhed a tear, but even 
ſhewed no mark of diſturbance ; on the contrary, he 
comforted ſome who mourned moſt grievouſly, and to 
ſome he gave meſſages to be carried to their parent: ; 
ſo that his foul was as undaunted now at the ſight of 
death, as it had formerly been at the fight of an ene. 
my. The ſoldiers being diſmiſſed, he asked his friends, 
who were ſtanding about him, if they thought they 
ſhould ever find a king like him? They being ſilent, 
he replied, that as he could not tell that, fo this he 
might certainly foretel, for he, as it were, beheld it 
with his eyes, how much blood Macedonia would lose 
in this diipute, and what heaps of human ſacrifices 
ſhould be offered to his manes. At laſt he ordered his 
body to be buried in the temple of Hammon. When 
his friends ſaw him expiring, they demanded wi.cm he 
would . pleaſe to name for his ſucceſſor in the eapire ? 
He anſwered, the moſt worthy. Such was the great- 
neſs of his ſoul, that tho” he left a ſon, called Hercy- 
les, a brother, called Aridzus, and his wife Roxana 
with child ; yet, forgetting all his relations, he nomi- 
nated the molt deſerving to be his heir ; juſt as if it had 
been unlawful for any but a brave man to ſucceed a 
brave one, or to leave the adminiſtration of ſo great a 
kingdom to any but one of approved conduct. Upon 
this ſpeech, as if he had ſounded for a battle amongſt 
his friends, or had thrown the apple of diſcord among 
them, they all riſe up, filled with emulation, and, 
ſtooping to the loweſt methods of ambition, privately 
make their court to the ſoldiers. Upon the ninth day, 
becoming ſpeechleſs, he gave the ring off his finger to 
Perdiccas ; which diſtinguiſhing pledge of favour paci- 
fied, in ſome degree, the diſſention that was beginning 
to ſpread among his friends: for tho' he was not ex. 


preſly named his ſucceſſor, yet he ſeemed to be pitched 


upon by this mark of approbation. 
CHAP. XVI. Alexander died three and thirty 
years and a month old; a perſon of greatneſs of mind 


almoſt above the reach of human nature. In the night 
wherein 
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wherein his mother Olympias conceived him, ſhe 
dreamed, in her ſleep, that ſhe rolled about with a 
huge ſerpent in bed. Nor did her dream deceive her; 
for truly ſhe bore in her womb: ſomething greater than 
mortal; and tho', on one ide, ſhe was ſufficiently il- 
luſtrious, on account of the moſt ancient family of the 
FEacidz, from which ſhe was deſcended ; and on the 
other, by the 'royal dignity of her father, brother, 
huſband, and of her noble progenitors before them; 
yet ſhe was full more famous upon her ſon's account 
than any other. Some preſages of his future grandeur 
appeared at his birth; for the day on which he was 
brought into the world, two eagles fat all day long on 
the top of his father's palace, prognoſticating, as it 
were, the double empire of Europe and Aſia. The 
{ame day too his father received the news of two vic- 
tories, one in the war of IIlyrium, the other in the 
Olympic conteſts, to which he had ſent chariots drawn 
by four horſes, which omen portended to the child the 
conqueſt. of the univerſe. When he was very young, 
he was carefully educated z and, ſo ſoon as he was det 
above the years of childhood, he was formed under 
the inſtruction of Ariſtotle, the famous maſter of ſeve- 
ral philoſophers. After that, upon his acceſſion to the 
throne, he ordered himſelf to be called the king of 
the whole world, and poſſeſſed his ſoldiers with ach 
confidence in him, that when he was preſent they fear- 


ed no enemy, however armed, altho* they themſelves 


were unarmed. Wherefore he engaged with no enemy 
at any time whom he did not conquer; he beſieged no 
city which he did not take; he invaded no nation 
which he did not reduce ; but at laſt he fell, not by the 


bravery of his enemies, but the treachery of his friends, 
and domeſtic fraud, 
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ASUM MARV of the CHaPTERs., 
I. The grief after Alexander's death. The ingratitude of 


: the Macedonians, The ambition of the commanider:, 
The avarice of the folders, 

IE Different opinions in the army, about his fucce/hr. 
III. The opinion of Perdiccas is diſliked by the foot; and 
upon this a ſedition aroſe, wolich he prudently quaſhes, 
IV. Perdiccas, and other commanders, divide the pro- 

© VINES. 

V. 1% Athenians and Mtolians take up arms for the /i- 
berty of Greece. The ſervices of Demoſthenes to hi; 
country. | 

VI. Perdiccas aefeats the Cappadocians. War between 
Antigonus and him. The wiſe conduct of Ptolemy. 

VII. A digreſſion about the original of the city Cyrene. 

VIII. Prolemy prepares war againſt Perdiccas, The fa- 
mous exploits of Eumenes, 


A. . 
ATT the Great dying in the very flower of 


his age and victories, there was a mournful ſilence 

all over Babylon, among all ſorts of people : but the 
conquered nations did not give credit to the report ; for 
as they had looked upon him to be invincible, ſo they 
took him to be immortal. They called to mind how 
often he had been delivered from imminent danger of 
death; and how often, when he was deſpaired of, he 
had on a ſudden preſented himſelf, not only ſafe, but 
victorious to his ſoldiers. But ſo ſoon as the news of 
his death was confirmed, all the barbarous nations, 
which he had a little before conquered, lamented him, 
not as an enemy, but a father. The mother of Darius 
too, though, after ſhe had loſt her ſon, ſhe had been 
reduced from the higheſt grandeur to captivity, as 
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the indulgence of the conqueror, was ſo eaſy, that ſhe | 
did not weary of living till that day; but when ſhe * 
heard of his death, ſhe voluntarily put an end to her Fi 
life, Not that ſhe preferred an enemy to her ſon, but 35 
becauſe ſhe had found the dutiful behaviour of a fon in LH! 
in him whom ſhe had feared as an enemy. On the i} 
other hand, the Macedonians did not mourn for him, 
as their countryman, and a ont primes, but rejoiced | 
as for the death of an enemy; ing his too great ſe- | 
verity, and the continual fatigues of war to which he + 
expoſed them. Beſides, the great men expected king- in 
doms and large commands; the common ſoldiers mighty 
treaſures, and large ſums of money, as an unhoped for 
booty; - thoſe propoſing to themſelves the ſucceſſion to 
his kingdoms, theſe the inheritance of his riches : for 
there were in the treaſury fifty thouſand talents, and 
the yearly revenue amounted to thirty thouſand. But 
the friends of Alexander did not without reaſon expect 
the kingdom ; for they were perſons of ſuch merit, and 
of ſuch authority, that any one would have taken them 
for kings ; ſo comely were they in their perſons, ſo tall and 
handſome z and ſuch withal were their accompliſhments 
of mind, and their virtues, that one who was a ſtran- 
ger to them, would have thought they were not of one 
country, but perſons ſelected out of all the nations of 
the world. Never did Macedonia before, or any other 
ration, flouriſh with ſuch a crop of famous men, whom 
firſt Philip, and then Alexander, had ſelected with ſo 
much care, that they did not ſeem choſen ſo much to 
attend them in their wars, as to ſucceed them in the 
empire. Who therefore can wonder that the world | 
was conquered by ſuch miniſters, . ſeeing the Macedo- | 
nian army was under the conduct rather of ſo many 
kings than generals? who never would have met with 
their equals, if they had not quarrelled amongſt them- - 
ſelves : indeed Macedonia would have had a great many 
inſtead of one Alexander, had not fortune fired them, 
for their mutual deſtruction, with mutual emulation. 
CHAP.'II. But after Alexander was killed; tho“ 
they were joyful, . they were not ſecure, all' of them 
being competitors for che ſame dignity z- nor did they 
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fear the ſoldiers leſs than one another, as being more 
licentious and fickle. Their equality inflamed their 
diſcord ; no one being ſo far ſuperior to the reſt, that 
any one would ſubmit to him : wherefore they meet in 
the 2 armed, to ſettle the ſtate of publick affaire. 
Perdiccas is of opinion that they ought to wait till Rox- 
ana was delivered, who was now eight months gone 
with child by Alexander; and that if ſhe had a fon, 
he ought to ſucceed his father in the empire. Mele- 
ager contended, that their reſolutions ought not to be 
delay*'d for an uncertain birth; and ſaid, there was no 
reaſon for waiting 'till kings were born, when they 
might pitch upon thoſe that were already in being. Ifa 
boy pleaſed them, there was at Pergamus a fon of 
Alexander, by Barſine, called Hercules; or if they 
would rather have a man, that there was in the camp, 
Aridzus the brother of Alexander, an affable gentle- 
man, very acceptable to all people, not only on hi. 
own account, but for his father Philip's merits : bu! 
that Roxana was of Perſian extract: nor was it jul 
that the Macedonians ſhould chooſe one for their kins 
that was ſprung from a race whoſe kingdoms they had 
deſtroyed. I kis Alexander, he ſaid, would never have 
conſented to: and, in fine, when Alexander was dy.nr, 
he made no mention of him. Ptolomy refuſed to zc- 
cept of Aridzus for king, not only on account of his 
mother's meanneſs, ſhe being a courtezan of Larila, 
but becauſe of the infirmity he was ſo incident to, len 
he ſhould have the name of king, and another the au- 
thority: he thought it better to chooſe ſome from 
amangſt thoſe who, for their conduct, were next to ile 
king, to govern the provinces with abſolute power 0! 
war and peace, than to be ſubje& to the will of tome 
undeſerving prince, who might have nothing to recoit- 
mend him but the mere title of king. The advice 0! 
Perdiccas prevailed. They therefore reſolved to tim 
*till Roxana was delivered; and if a boy was bom, 
 Leopatus, Perdiccas, Cratreus, and Antipater were gp- 
pointed his guardians ; and immediately oaths of fice- 

hty to them were taken. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. After the horſe had done the ſame, 
the foot being angry that they had been allowed no 
ſhare in the council, proclaim Aridæus, the king's bro- 
ther, emperor ; and chooſe guards for him out of their 
own body, and order him to be called by the name of 
his father, Philip : which things, when they were told 
to the horſe, they diſpatched two of their cbiefs, At- 
talus and Meleager, as deputies, to ſooth their minds ; 
but they ſecking to adyance their own intereſt, by flat- 
tering the multitude, neglected their meſſage, and ſided 
with the ſoldiers. And now they begun to mutiny in 
good earneſt, having a head and director. Then they 
all ruſh armed into the palace, to deſtroy the horſe. 
Upon intelligence of this, the horſe fly in a fright from 
the city ; but having pitched their camp, they now be- 
gan to put the foot into as great conſternation in their 
turn. But neither did the animoſities of the leading 
men amongſt them ceaſe. Attalus ſends ſome aſſaſſins 
to take off Perdiccas, the head of the other party ; 
but they ſeeing him armed, durſt not approach him, 
though he dared them to it. So great was his reſolu- 
tion, that he went of his own accord to the foot, and 
aſſembling them, repreſented to them the greatneſs of 
the villainy they were attempting; telling them, they 
ought to conſider againſt whom they had taken up 


arms; that they were not Perſians, but Macedonians ; 


not enemies, but their countrymen ; moſt of them too 


their kinſmen, and all of them their fellow ſoldiers, 


that had ſerved in the ſame dangers and tents; that 
they would indeed. preſent their enemies with a fine 
ſight, who would affuredly rejoice to ſee them by whoſe 
arms they had been conquer'd, butcher one another, 


and make an attonement by their own blood to the- 


manes of thoſe that had been ſlaughter'd by them. 
CH AP. IV. Perdiccas having ſpoke theſe things 
with the eloquence peculiar to himſelf, he ſo moved 
the foot, that his advice being approved, he was choſen 
general unanimouſly. 'Then the horſe, being reconciled 
with the foot, agreed to chooſe Aridzus for their king. 
A part of the empire was reſerved for Alexander's ſon, 
if any ſhould be born, Theſe things were done with 
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Alexander's body placed in the middle of them, that 
his majeſty might be witneſs of their determinations. 
Affairs being thus ſettled, Antipater is made go- 
vernor of Macedonia and Greece. The charge of the 
king's money was entruſted to Craterus; the care of the 
camp, army, and the war, to Meleager and Perdiccas; 
and King Aridzus is appointed to convey the body of 
Alexander to the temple of Jupiter Hammon. Then 
Perdiccas being till enraged againſt the principal authors 
of the late ſedition, on a ſudden, while his collegues 
knew nothing of the matter, orders a luftration of the 
camp next day, upon account of the king's death: and 
when the ſoldiers came into the field under arms, with- 
out the army's conſent, he commands the mutineers, 
8 out of ſeveral companies as he paſſed along, to 
e privately delivered up to puniſhment. Upon his re- 
turn from thence, he diſtributes the provinces among 
the grandees, that he miglit at once remove to a di- 
ſtance thoſe who were 76, ra of his power, and make 
the diſtribution of commands paſs for his own free gift. 
Firſt Egypt, and a part of Africa and Arabia, fell by 
lot to Ptolemy, whom Alexander had raifed from a 
common ſoldier, on account of his good behaviour; 
and Cleomenes, who had built Alexandria, was order'd 
to inſtall him in that office. Laomedon of Mitylene 
receives Syria, bordering upon this province. Philotas, 
Cilicia; and Philo, the Illyrians. Atropatus is made 
vernor of the greater Media; and Perdiccas's father- 
in-law, of the leſſer. Suſiana was given to Scynus ; the 
greater Phrygia to Antigonus, Philip's fon. Nearchus 
got Lydia and Pamphilia. The leſſer Phrygia fell to 
Leonatus : Thrace, with the countries bordering upon 
the Euxine ſea, to Lyſimachus: Cappadocia and Pa- 
phlagonia were given to Eumenes. The chief command 
in the camp fell to Seleucus the ſon of Antiochus. Cal- 


ſander, the ſon of Antipater, is made commander of 


+ the king's guards. The former governors were flill 
ret1in'd in the farther Bactria, and the Indian acquili- 
tions. Taxiles had all the country. between the river 
Hydaſpes and Indus. Pithon the ſon of Agenor is ſent 
to the colonies ſettled in India, Extarches received the 
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command of the Parapamiſians, and the countries bor- 
dering on mount Caucaſus. The Aruchoſians and Ge- 
droſians are delivered to Sybertus. Fhe Drancæ and 
Areans to Stratanor: Amyntas got the Bactrians: Scy- 
thæus the Sogdians; Nicanor the Parthians; Philip the 
Hyrcanians; Phratafernes the Armenians; Tleptolemus 
the Perſians 3 Puceſtes the Babylonians ; Archos the Pe- 
laſgians 3 Arceſilaus Meſopotamia. Tho' this diviſion of 
the empire, at laſt, proved a fatal preſent as it were 
from deſtiny, to all, yet it afforded means to many of 
them, of making great advances : for not long after, 
as if they had divided among themfelves, not govern- 
ments, but kingdoms, making themſelves kings inſtead 
of governors, they not only acquired great power and 
wealth to themſelves, but left it to their poſterity. 
CHAP. V. While theſe things were a doing in 
the eaſt, in Greece the Athenians and Ætolians carried 
on the war with all their might, which they had begun 
while Alexander was alive. The cauſes of the war 


were, that Alexander, upon his return from India, had 


ſent letters into Greece, by which he commanded all 
the cities to recall their exiled members, except thoſe 
who were condemn'd for murder. Theſe letters being 
read in the preſence of all Greece, aſſembled at the 
Olympic games, occaſioned great commotions ; becauſe 
a great many had not been legally baniſhed their coun- 
try, but by a faction of the leading men; and the ſame 
grandees were afraid, left, upon their being recall'd, 
they ſhould come to have more power than themſelves. 
Wherefore even their ſeveral cities grumbled, and ſaid, 
that their liberty ought to be defended by force of arms. 
However, the Ztolians and Athenians were the chief 
of them all; which being told to Alexander, he or- 
dered a thouſand ſhips of war to be got ready by his 
allies, for carrying on the war in the weſt; and was 
reſolved to advance with a ſtrong army to deſtroy 
Athens. Wherefore the Athenians having got together 
an army of thirty thouſand men, and two hundred ſhips, 
wage war againſt Antipater, to whom the government 
of Greece had fallen by lot, and block'd him up by a 
Cloſe fiege, when they found that he declined battle, 


and 
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and cover'd himſelf within the walls of the city Hera- 
clea. At the ſame time, Demoſthenes, the Athenian 
orator, being baniſhed his country for taking a bribe 
from Harpalus, who had fled from the cruelty of Alex- 
ander, becauſe he had perſwaded the city to a war with 
him, was then by chance living in baniſhment at Me- 
gara; who when he underſtood that Hyperides was 
{ent embaſſador by the Athenians, to follicit the Pelo- 

nneſians to join in this war, following him, he g:in'd 
bs his eloquence Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and other 
cities,. to the intereſt of the Athenians ;; for which ex- 
cellent ſervice he was recalled from baniſhment, and a 
ſhip was ſent to meet him by his countrymen. In the 
mean time, Leoſthenes, general of the Athenians, is 
flain in the ſiege of Antipater, by a weapon diſcharged 
at him, as he paſs'd along, from the walls, which acci- 
dent gave ſuch encouragement to Antipater, that he 
laid open the entrenchments which he had thrown up. 
After that, he diſpatched embaſſadors to Leonatus, to 
beg ſuccours of him; and the Athenians receiving ad- 
vice, that he was on his march for that purpoſe, met 
him with a gallant army, and fought him; and in this 


action, which was wholly performed by the horſe, he 


received a terrible wound, of which he died. Antipa- 
ter, altho” he ſaw his auxiliaries defeated, yet rejoiced 


at the death of Leonatus ; for he was glad that his ri- | 


val was taken off, and that his forces were added to 
his own. Wherefore having immediately join'd the 
armies, as he now ſeem'd equal for the enemy, even 
in battle, he raiſed the ſiege, and marched into Mace- 
donia. 'The N of the Greeks too having driven 
the enemy out of Greece, {lid away into their reſpective 
Cities. 

CHAP. VI. In the mean time, Perdiccas having 
made war upon Ariarathes king of the Cappadocians, 
and being victorious in a battle, got no other reward 
but wounds and dangers: for the enemy, after the en- 
gagement, being retired into their city, every one killing 
their wives and children, ſet fire to their houſes, with 
all their goods, and having thrown their ſlaves too into 
the flames, they likewiſe caſt in themſelves, * the 
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victorious enemy might get nothing of what was theirs, 
but the fight of the fire. After this, that he might 
ſupport the authority and power he had already gotten 


by the regal dignity, he projects a match with Cleopa- 


tra, ſiſter of Alexander the Great, and formerly mar- 
ried to the other Alexander, her mother Olympias not 
being averſe to it. But he was deſirous firſt to out-wit 
Antipater, by pretending to ſeek an alliance with him. 
Wherefore he pretends to ſeek his daughter in marriage, 
that he might the more eaſily engage him to furn:ſh 
him with young recruits out of Macedonia. But Anti- 
pater ſeeing through this ſtratagem, by courting two 
wives at the ſame time, he loſt both. After theſe 
things, a war broke out between Perdiccas and Anti- 
gonus. Craterus and Antipater carried aſſiſtance to An- 
tigonus, and concluding a peace with the Athenians, 
they gave to Polyphercon the government of Greece 
and Macedonia. Perdiccas, his affairs going wrong, 
conſults about the management of the war with Aridæ- 
us and the ſon of Alexander the Great, the care of 
whoſe education had been committed to him. Some 
were for having the war carried into Macedonia, to the 
very ſource and head of the kingdom; where was 
Olympias the mother of Alexander, who would be of 
no ſmall ſervice to their party, and where they were 
ſure to find the hearty concurrence of their country- 
men, becauſe of the veneration they paid to the names 
of Alexander and Philip. But it ſeem'd highly expe- 
dient to begin with Egypt, leſt when they were gone 
into . Aſia ſhould be ſeized by Ptolemy. 
Paphlagonia, Caria, and Lycia, and Phrygia, are added 
to Eumenes, over and above the other provinces which 
had been given him. Then he is order'd to wait for 
Craterus and Antipater. Alcetas the brother of Per- 
diccas, and Neoptolemus, with their armies, are ap- 
pointed to affift him. The chief command of the fleet 
is given to Clitus. Cilicia being taken from Philotas, 
is given to Philoxenus. Perdiccas himſelf marches for 
Egypt with a huge army. Thus Macedonia, while 
the commanders were divided into two factions, arm'd 
againſt its own bowels; and turning the ſword from a 


foreign 
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foreign enemy, employ*'d it to its own deſtruction, af. 
ter the manner of mad people, who ſlaſh and cut their 
own hands and limbs. But Ptolemy in Egypt, by his 

eat addreſs and application, acquired great power to 

imſelf: for by his extraordinary moderation, he had 
gain'd the favour of the Egyptians, and obliged the 
neighbouring princes by kindneſſes and acts of cour- 
teſy ; he had likewiſe enlarged his kingdom by the ac- 
quiſition of Cyrene: and he was now become ſo pow- 
erful, that he did not fo much fear as he was fear'd by 
his enemies. 

CHAP. VII. Cyrene was built by Ariſtæus, 
who _ tongue-tied, was called Battus. His fither 
Grinus, king of the iſland Thera, on account of his 
ſon's infirmity, who was now grown up, but could not 
ſpeak, went to pay his devotions at the oracle of Del- 
phos; and had an anſwer, ordering his fon Battus to go 
to Africa, and build the city Cyrene, for there he 
would receive the uſe of his tongue. This anſwer ſeem- 
ing only a piece of mockery, becauſe of the ſcarcity of 
men in the ifland Thera, from whence they were com- 
manded to ſend a colony to fo vaſt a country as Africk, 
to build a city, the affair was ſet aſide. I hen, ſome 
time after, the Thereſians, as being diſobedient to the 
divine will, are compell'd by a peſtilence to obey the 
orders of the god. The number was fo ſmall, that they 
ſcarce fill'd one ſhip. After they were come into Afri- 
ca, diſlodging the inhabitants of the place, they ſeated 
themſelves upon mount Cy ras, both for the pleaſantneſs 
of the ſituation, and the plenty of ſprings there. Here 
Battus their leader, the impediment of his tongue being 
removed, began to have the uſe of ſpeech; which en- 
couraged them to conceive hopes of building a city, 
one part of the god's promiſe being now fulfill d. 
Wherefore pitching their tents, they were informed by 
an old tradition, that Cyrene, a young lady of exqui- 
ſite beauty, being carried by Apollo from Pelion, a 
mountain of Theſſaly, to the top of that very hill they 
had ſeized, and being with child by him, was deli- 
ver'd of four children, Nomius, Ariſtæus, Authocus, 
and Argzus : that ambaſſadors being ſent by her father 

Hypſzus, 


. 
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Hypſzus, king of Theſſaly, to ſeek the young lady, 
being charmed with the place, they ſettled there with 
her ; that three of her ſons, when they were grown up to 
be men, returning into Theſſaly, got their grandfather's 
kingdom; that Ariſtæus reigned over all Arcadia; and 
that he firſt taught mankind the uſe of bees, honey, and 
cheeſe, and firit of all diſcovered the * of the ſol- 
ſtitial ſtars : upon hearing all which, Battus, knowing the 
rirgin's name from the anſwer of Apollo, built the ci- 
ty Cyrene. | 

CHAP. VIII. Wherefore Ptolemy having in- 
creaſed his forces by the addition of the ſtrength of 
this city, made preparations for war againſt the com- 
ing of Perdiccas. But the hatred Perdiccas had drawn 
upon himſelf by his pride did him more prejudice, than 
the ſtrength of his enemies: for the allies, not able 
to bear with him any longer, fled over in whole com- 
panies to Antipater. Neoptolemus too being left for 
the aſſiſtance of Eumenes, not only deſigned to deſert 
himſelf, but to carry off part of the army with him, 
When Eumenes came to know this, he was obliged to 
engage in a battle with the traitor. Neoptolemus, be- 
ing worſted, fled to Antipater and Polyperchon, and per- 
ſwades them, by unintermitted marches, to get up with 
Eumenes, and attack him full of joy for his victory, and 
2 ſecure, by putting his enemy to * But the de- 
ign came to Eumenes's ears, and therefore the plot was 
turned upon the contrivers of it; and they, who hoped 
to attack him unguarded, were ſurprized themſelves 
upon their march, quite fatigued with waking all the 


night before. In this battle Polyperchon was killed; 


and Neoptolemus, engaging hand to hand with Eume- 
nes, after a ſharp conflict, wherein both of them were 
wounded, loſt his life. Wherefore Eumenes, being 
victorious in two battles ſucceſſively, ſomewhat ſupport- 
ed the ſpirits of his party, which had been ſadly caſt 
down by the deſertion of their allies. However at laſt 


| Perdiccas being ſlain, he, together with Python, Illy- 


rius, and Alcetes, the brother of Perdiccas, is declared 
an enemy, and the management of the war againſt 
them was committed to Antigonus. 
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SUD XIV; 
ASUMMARY of the CUAPTERS, 


» 


T. The bravery and prudence of Eumenes in bis Way 4. 

gainſt Antigonus. 

II. He is overcome, befieged, and freed. Flees to the /;. 
gyraſpides. 

III. Dey, feorning to be commanded by him, are defeated 
by the enemy. A conſpiracy againſt Eumenes. 

IV. Eumenes delivered bound to Antigonus. 

V. Caſſander oppreſſes Greece, and marches into Macedo. 
nia againſt Olympias. ; 

VI. Olympias flies, is befieged, and ſurrenders herſelf to 
Caſſander, by whoſe order ſhe is put to death. 


CHAP. I. 1 


Hen Eumenes found that Perdiccas was ſlain, KW 
himſelf. declared an enemy, and the manage- | ſe 


ment of the war committed to Antigonus, he frank- d 
ly diſcovered the matter to his men, leſt fame ſhould 1 
magnify it, or they be diſcouraged by the une- 
pected news, and that he might have occaſion to ob- u 
ſerve how his-men were affected towards him, refolv- WF te 
ing to take his meaſures according to the diſpoſition of in 
the whole body. But he, firſt of all, bravely declared, | wi 
that if any of them was frighted at this news, he was di 
at liberty to go away when he pleaſed. By this dech- 1 
ration he ſo effectually ſecured them to his fide, that WF er 
they voluntarily defired him to go on with the wir, Wer fo 
2 that they would reſcind the decrees of tle WF t© 
acedonians with their ſwords. After this he marched WW ex 
his army into Ætolia, raiſing contributions upon the 1 An 
cities, and plundering thoſe that refuſed. to pay. Then WF © 
he went to Sardis to viſit Cleopatra, filter of I. de 
lexander the Great, that he might have her words to he 
animate the chief officers and captains by, who would We gor 


think that royal majeſty would certainly go to the 2 * 
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ſhe favoured. Such was their veneration for Alexan- 
der, that they ſought the protection of his ſacred name 
even by ſubmitting to the direction of thoſe women 
who were related to him. When he returned to the 
camp, letters were found ſcattered through it, in which 
great rewards were proffered to whoever ſhould bring 
the head of Eumenes to Antigonus. When Eumenes 
was informed of this, he ſummoned his men to aſſem- 
ble, and firſt thanked them that none had been found 
amongſt them capable of preferring the hope of a bloo- 
dy reward to the obligation of his military oath, Then 
he cunningly gave out, that theſe letters had been 
torged by himſelf to found their affections; that his 
life was in the hands of them all ; but that neither An- 
tigonus, nor any other general, would purchaſe a victo- 
ry at the expence of ſuch an example agninft them- 
ſelves. By this conduct he both confirmed the waver- 
ing inclination of the foldicrs for the preſent, and pro- 
vided that for che future, it any tuch thing mould hap- 
pen again, it might be believed that it was not the ene- 
my that tried to corrupt them, but che general him- 
ſelf that had a mind to make an experiment of their fi- 
delity ; fo they all very zealouſly offered him their ſer- 
vices for the ſecurity of his perion. 


CHAP. II. In the mean time Anti onus came 


upon them with his army, and encamping, the day af- 
ter offered battle. Nor did Eumenes delay, but engag- 
ing, and being defeated, fled into a certain ſtrong caſtle; 
where, when he ſaw he was like to ſuffer a ſiege, he 
diſmiſſed part of his army, leſt he ſhould either be de- 
livered to the enemy by the conſent of the multitude, 
or the ſiege ſhould be rendered more incommodious by 
too great a number. Then he diſpatched embaſſadors- 
to Antipater, who alone ſeemed able to oppoſe the for- 
ces of Antigonus, humbly to beg his aſſiſtance; but 
Antigonus, when he was informed that he had ſent ſuc- 
cours to Eumenes, raiſed the ſiege. Eumenes was in- 
deed delivered for a time from the fears of death, but 
he could not hope for long ſecurity, now his army was 


gone. Wherefore, upon mature deliberation, he thought 


it beſt to have recourſe to the Argyraſpides of Alex- 
ander 


— 
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ander the Great, an army never yet conquered, and 
ſhining with the glory of ſo many nations. But they 
deſpiſed all other generals after Alexander, thinking it 
a diſgrace to ſerve under any other after ſo great a 
king. Wherefore Eumenes carried himſelf with great 
ſubmiſſion towards them, and addreſſed every one of 
them ſeparately in the humbleſt manner; one while 
calling them his fellow ſoldiers, another while his pa- 
trons ; ſometimes the companions of his dangerous en- 
terprizes in the Eaſt, and ſometimes his only ſecurity 
and refuge ; the only men by whoſe valour the Eaſt had 
been ſubdued ; the only perſons who had ſurpaſſed the 
military exploits of Bacchus, and the labours of Her- 
cules : that Alexander owed his greatneſs to them; 
that by them he had attained to divine honours and 
immortal glory. He begs them to receive him, not 
in the character of a general, but of a fellow ſoldier, 
and do him the honour to take him into their body. 
Being received among them upon this condition, he, 
by degrees, worked himſelf into the chief command, 
ſometimes by admo: iſhing them in private, and ſome- 
times by gently correcting their faults. Nothing could 
be done in the camp without him, nothing managed 
without the help of his dexterity. 

CHAP. III. At laſt, when news was brought 
that Antigonus was coming with an army, he obliges 
them to march out to battle. There, lighting the 
orders of their general, they were defeated by the 
bravery of their enemy. In this battle they not only 
loſt the glory they had acquired by many wars, with 
their wives and children, but likewiſe all the booty 


they had got in their long ſervice. But Eumenes, who 


was the occaſion of this overthrow, and had no other 
hopes of ſecurity left, encouraged the vanquiſhed, af- 
firming that they had been ſuperior in courage, and 
ſaid, that if they did but purſue the war, their ene- 
mies muſt ſue for peace; that the loſſes, upon account 
of which they thought themſelves worſted, were two 
thouſand women, and a few infants and ſlaves, which 
they had better try to recover by proſeaauting, than by 
abandon ing the victory. But the Argyraſpides _ 
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that they would neither fly after the loſs of their wives, 
nor take the field again to fight againſt their own chil- 
dren; and reproach him for engaging them, returning 
home, after ſo many years ſervice, with the fruits of 
ſo many victories, in a freſh war, and for deluding them 
with vain promiſes when they were almoſt at home, 


and within fight of their country; and that now, when 


they had loſt all the profits of their good fortune, tho? 
defeated, he would not ſuffer them to paſs in quiet a 
miſerable old age. 'Then, without telling any of their 
officers their deſign, they immediatly ſend deputies to 
Antigonus, to defire that which they had loſt might be 
reſtored to them. He promiſes he would, if they 
would deliver up Eumenes to him. Upon information 
of this, Eumenes, with a few others, attempted to fly; 


but being brought back, and ſurrounded y the mul- 


titude, his caſe being now deſperate, he defired that 
he might be allowed to ſpeak to the army for the laſt 
time, 

CHAR IV. Being deſired by them all to ſpeak, 
he ordered ſilence, and his chains being ſlackened, he 
ſhewed them his hands, as he was bound, and thus ad- 
dreſſed them; “ You ſee, ſays he, fellow ſoldiers, the 
* dreſs and ornaments of your general, which none 
of my enemies hath impoſed upon me, for that would 
have been ſome conſolation in my diſgrace. It is 
you that of a conqueror hath made me a captive, 
and of a general a priſoner. You have bound your- 
« {elves four times within this year by oath to obey 
* me; but I paſs that, for reproaches do not become 


the miſerable. One favour I would beg of you, 


that if nothing will ſatisfy Antigonus but my head, 
* you would ſee me die here amongſt you. For it ſig- 
** nihes nothing to him how, or where I fall, and I 
* ſhall thus be delivered from an infamous death. If I 
obtain this of you, I freely releaſe you from the oath 
by which you have ſo often engaged yourſelves to 
me. But if you are aſhamed to lay violent hands on 
me, now, 1 beg it of you, give me a ſword, and 


permit your general to do that for you without the 
” tie of an oath, which you have ſworn to do for your 


10 general.“ 7 
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*< general. When he could not obtain this, turning hi. 
prayers into curſes, he ſaid, © May the gods, the reveng- 
* ers of perjury, look down upon you, ye moſt execrabie 
* flaves, and pour ſuch vengeance upon you as your 
treatment of your general has deſerved. It is you 
* that ſo lately imbrued your hands in the blood of 
« Perdiccas, and attempted the ſame wickedneſs a- 
gainſt Antipater, and you finally would have flain A- 
lexander himſelf, if the fates had permitted him to 
fall by the hands of man; but all you could do, 
<< was to plague him with your mutimes, and that 
« you did. Now I, the laſt victim of you, perſidious 
« villains, leave theſe curſes and imprecations with you, 
that you may pals all your lives in poverty at a di- 
«« ſtance from your country in this exile of a camp, 


and may your arms conſume you, by which you 


have deſtroyed more generals of your own than of 
your enemies. Thus, full of indignation, he walked 
before his keeper to the camp of Antigonus. The ar- 
my followed, having betrayed their general, and them- 
ſelves being priſoners, and thus lead up a triumph to 
the camp of their conqueror, delivering up the laurels 
of king Alexander, and the glory of ſo many victories 
to him. And, that on might be wanting to com- 
pleat the pomp, the elephants too, and the oriental 


_ auxiliaries, follow. This victory was ſo much the more 


glorious for Antigonus than ſo many victories to Alex- 
ander, that whereas he conquered the Eaſt, the other 
overcame thoſe by whom the Eaſt had been conquered. 


Wherefore Antigonus diſtributed thoſe conquerors of 


the world among his own army, reſtoring to them 
what he had taken from them in the victory, As for 
Eumenes, in reſpe& to the former friendſhip between 
them, he would not fee him a captive, but aſſigned the 
care of him to certain keepers, 
CHAP. V. In the mean time Eurydice, the 
wife of king Aridzus, when ſhe underſtood that Poly- 
erchon was returning from Greece into Macedonia, 
and that Olympias was ſent for by him, ſtruck with à 
womaniſh emulation, and making a bad uſe of her 


'huſband's ind:poſition, whoſe offices ſhe exerciſed _ 
elf, 
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ſelf, ſhe writes, in the king's name, to Polyperchon, 
to deliver up the army immediately to Caſſander, to 
whom the king had committed the adminiſtration of 
his kingdom. She ſent the ſame orders into Aſia to An- 
tigonus. Caſſander, looking upon himſelf as highly 
obliged by theſe favours, managed every thing accord- 
ing to the will of this ambitious woman ; and then, 
going into Greece, makes war upon ſeveral cities, the 
deſtruction of which alarmed the Spartans, like ſome 
neighbouring fire; ſo that, diſtruſting their arms, they 
wall their city, which they had always till then de- 
fended by their arms without walis, contrary to the 
anſwers of the oracles, and the ancient glory of their 
anceſtors. So much had they degenerated from their 
forefathers, that whereas the bravery of the citizens 
had formerly been their only walls, the citizens now 
thought that there was no ſecurity for them but by war 
themſelves within walls. In the mean while the dil- 
orders in Macedonia obliged Caſſander to come home 
from Geeece. For Olympias, the mother of Alexan- 
der the Great, coming from Epire to Macedonia, with 
Aacides, the king of the Moloflians, attending her, 
was forbid to enter the country by Eurydice and 
king Aridæus. The * incenſed, either 
by their reſpect to her huſband's memory, or to the 
greatneſs of her ſon; and the indignity of the affront, 
went over to Olympias, and, by her order, both Eu- 


4 rydice and the king were ſlain, after having held the 


kingdom for ſix years after Alexander. 
CHAP. VI. But neither did Olympias reign long, 


3 for having barbarouſly deſtroyed many of the nobility, 


and acting more like a furious woman than a queen, 
the became univerſally hated. When ſhe heard that 


© Cafiinder was coming, not daring to truſt the Ma- 
© cedonians, ſhe retired into the city Pydna, with 
© Roxana her daughter-in-law, and her grandſon Hercules. 
nun this journey ſhe was attended by Deidamia, the 
daughter of king acides, and Theſſalonice her ſtep- 
daughter, who had the honour to be deſcended from 
bing Philip, and many other great ladies; a pompous 
= Jather than an uſeful retinue, When theſe things —. 
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made known to Caſſander, he marched with the utmoſt 
expedition to na, and beſieged the city. Olym- 
pias being ſadly diſtreſſed by famine and ſword, became 
weary of the long fiege, and capitulating for her life, 
ſurrender'd herſelf to the conqueror. But Caſſander af. 
ſembling the people to conſult what they would have 
done with Olympias, he induces the parents of thoſe 
who had been put to death by her, to come in mourn- 
ing apparel, and lay open her cruelties. The Macedo- 
nians were thereby ſo inflamed, that without any re- 
gard to her former majeſty, they order her to be put 
to death; forgetting that by the means of her huſband 
and ſon, they had not only lived ſafely among their 
neighbours, but attained to ſuch vaſt power, and the 
empire of the world. Olympias, when ſhe ſaw armed 
men advancing towards her, voluntarily met them, 
dreſs'd in her royal habit, and leaning upon two of her 
maids. The executioners no ſooner beheld her, than, 
being ſtruck with the remembrance of her former ma- 
jeſty, and of many of their kings, they ſtopp'd till 
ſome others were ſent by Caſſander, to itab her; who 
did not decline the blow, or cry out like a woman, 
but ſubmitted to death, after the manner of g»llant 
men, and ſuitably to the glory of her ancient race; ſo 
that you might have perceived the ſoul of Alexander 
in his dying mother. Beſides, juſt as ſhe was going to 
expire, ſhe is ſaid to have cover'd her legs with her 
garments and hair, that nothing indecent might be ſeen 
about her. After this, Caſſander married Theſſalonice, 
the daughter of king Aridzus ; and confined Alexan- 
der's ſon and mother in cloſe priſon, in the citadel of 
Amphipolis. 


— — 
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A SUMMARY of the CHAPTERS. 


J. Ne war of Antigonus againſt the confederates, za 
"which Demetrius the ſen is defeated. 12 
20. 
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II. The cruelty of Caſſander towards the family of Alex- 
ander the Great. The great ſucceſs of Antigonus. 

III. The valour and exploits of Lyſimachus. 

IV. The original and conduct of Seleucus. Antigonus 
falls in battle. 


Sr 


Erdiccas and his brother, with Eumenes and Poly- 
perchon, and the other generals of the oppoſite fic- 
tion, being killed, the contention among the ſucceſſors 
of 3 ſeemed to be at an end; when on a ſud- 
den a quarrel aroſe among the conquerors themſelves: 
For Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Caſſander, demanded 
an equal diviſion of the booty that had been taken, 
and of the provinces. Antigonus refuſed to admit of 
any partners in the advantages of the war; ſince he 
had ſuſtained the chief dangers in it. And that he 
might have an honourable pretence for breaking with 


his confederates, he publiſhes to the world, that he was 
» WK refolved to avenge the death of Olympias, who had 
been ſlain by Caſſander, and relieve the ſon of Alexan- 
it der his king, with his mother, from their confinement 


at Amphipolis. Upon intelligence of this; Ptolemy 
and Caſſander entring into a confederacy with Lyſima- 
chus and Seleucus, carry on war, both by ſea and land, 
with all poſſible vigour. Ptolemy, at this time, poſ- 
ſeſſed Egypt, with the greater part of Africa, and Cy- 
| prus, and Phcenicia. Macedonia and Greece were un- 
der the government of Caſſander. Antigonus had taken 
| poſſeſſion of Aſia, and the eaſtern parts; but Demetri- 
us his ſon was defeated in the firſt engagement, by Pto- 
| lemy, at Gamala. In this action, Ptolemy acquired 
more glory by his moderation, than by the victory it- 
| elf; for he not only diſmifſed all Demetrius's friends, 
| with all their baggage, but gave them preſents ; and re- 
lored all the private furniture of Demetrius, with this 

| compliment over and above, that he had not engaged 

in this war for plunder, but for honour and glory; be- 
„ ug provoked that Rom, after he had conquered 


the 


left the murder ſhould be betrayed by a ſolemn publick 
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the leaders of the contrary faction, ſhould have kept 
the ſpoils of a common victory wholly to himſelf. 
CHAP. II. During theſe tranſactions, Caſſinder, 
in his return from Apollonia, fell amongſt the Antori- Þ 
atz, who having been forced to leave their native ſoil, Þþ 
by reaſon of the prodigious multitudes of frogs and mice 
that infeſted it, were ſeeking about for a new habita- 


tion. Fearing they might invade Macedonia, he makes 


an alliance with them, and aſſigns them lands in the re- 
moteſt parts of the country. I hen leſt Hercules the fon 
of Alexander, who was now fourteen, ſhould, out of 
regard to his father's name, be invited to take the crown | 
of Macedonia, he orders him and his mother to be 
murdered, and their bodies to be buried in the earth, 


funeral. And as if he had done but a ſmall crime, by 
killing the king firſt, and afterwards his mother Olym- 
pias, and now his ſon, he, with the like treachery, 
takes off his other ſon too, together with his mother 
Roxane. Juſt as if he could not obtain the kingdom of 
Macedonia, to which he aſpired, at any other rate, 
than by perpetrating ſuch wickedneſs. In the mean 
time, Ptolemy engages again in a ſea-fight with Deme- 
trius ; and having loſt his fleet, and yielded the vicory 
to the enemy, he fled back into Egypt. Demetrius, 
ſends back Leontiſcus, Ptolemy's ſon, and his brother 
Menelaus, and their friends, with all their baggage, to 
Egypt ; being induced to it by the like favour done him 
before, and that it might appear they were not ſpurr'd 
on by hatred, but by the — of fame, even in the 
heat of war, they ſtrove who ſhould out- do cach other 
in gifts and preſents. So much more honourably were 
wars managed then, than private friendſhips are now 
cultivated. Antigonus being elevated by this victory, 
orders himſelf and his ſon Demetrius, to be called king 
by the people. Ptolemy too, that he might not be 
thought a perſon of leſs authority among his ſuvyect, 
received the ſame title from his army. When Caſſar 
der and Lyſimachus heard of this, they likewiſe tod 


the like titles. They all forbore to aſlume theſe _ 
ments, 


ments, while the ſons of their prince were alive. So 
great was their moderation, that though they enjoy'd the 
power and wealth of kings, yet they contentedly abſtained 
from the title, whilſt Alexander had an heir remaining. 
But Ptolemy and Caſſander, and the reſt of the leaders 
of the other party, finding that they were each exceed- 
ingly diſtreſſed by Antigonus, while each managed the 
war by himſelf in private, and refuſed to aſſiſt his neigh- 
bour, as if the victory would be one man's, and not 
belong to them all, animating one another by letters, 
they concert a time and place of meeting, and prepare 
for the war with united ftrength. To which Caſſan- 
der, becauſe he could not be preſent, being taken up 
with a war nearer home, ſent Lyſimachus with a great 
army, for the aſſiſtance of the allies. 

CHAP. III. This Lyſimachus was of a noble ex- 


— 
” 
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1 traction in Macedonia, but more famous for the proofs 
„ ble had given of greater abilities than all the nobility of 
r Macedonia. So conſiderable were his virtues, that he 
of WW excell'd all thoſe great men that conquered the eaſt, in 
c, I greatneſs of mind, and philoſophy, as well as ſtrength 
an of body. For when Alexander the Great, in his wrath 


againſt Caliſthenes the philoſopher, for oppoſing the in- 
| troduCtion of the Perſian manner of adoring their kings, 
| had pretended that he was guilty of a plot againſt his 
# life, and by cruelly mangling all his members, and cut- 
ting off his lips, ears, and noſe, had rendered him a 
| molt deformed and miſerable ſpectacle, and had him, 
| beſides, carried about in a cage with a dog, for an ex- 
ample of terror to the reſt; then Lyſimachus, who 
| had been a ſcholar of Caliſthenes, and received precepts 


| great a man, who ſuffered for no other crime, but for 
| aſſerting the cauſe of liberty, gave him poiſon, to put 
an end to his miſery. This Alexander took fo ill, that 

| he ordered him to be expoſed to a fierce lion; but the 
| Lon, at the firſt ſight of him, making his attack with 
| great fury, Lyſimachus thruſt his hand, wrap'd in his 
coat, into the lion's mouth, and getting hold of his 

tongue, killed him: which being told to the king, his 
admiration terminated in his ſatisfaCtion, and he treated 
H 2 him 
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of virtue from him in his youth, in compaſſion to ſo 


* 
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him with more affection than formerly, for his bra- 
very. Lyſimachus too, with a great mind, put up this 
ill uſage from the king, as from a parent. fo fine, all 
memory of this being quite effaced out of his mind, as 
the king was purſuing ſome ſtraggling enemies in India, 
and had left his guards behind him, by reaſon of the 
ſwiftneſs of his horſe, he alone attended him through 
vaſt tracts of ſand: His brother Philip attempting be- 
fore to do the ſame thing, expired in the king's arms: 
But Alexander, as he was alighting from his horſe, 
wounded Lyſimachus with the point of his ſpear in the 
forehead; ſo that the blood could not be ſtopped, till 
the king, taking his diadem, bound the wound with 
it, wrapping it about his head; which was the firſt . 
omen of regal majeſty to Lyſimachus. After the death | 
of Alexander ander, when the provinces were divided 
amongſt his ſucceſſors, the fierceſt and moſt warlike 
nations were aſſigned to him, as a perſon of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed valour; fo far did he bear away the palm 


n x 


| 
of bravery above the reſt, with the conſent of all, ur 
CH AP. IV. Before the war broke out between t 
Ptolemy and his allies, on the one fide, and Antigonus 1 } 
on the other, Seleucus, on a ſudden, left the greater v 
Aſia, and came in as an additional enemy to Antigonus. b 
The conduct of this gentleman too was famous, and d 
his original as admirable : for his mother Laodice being hi 
married to Antiochus, a famous commander in Philip's a 
army, ſeemed to herſelf, in her fleep, to have conceived ſo 
by Apollo; and to have received a ring from the god, i In 
as a reward, on the ſtone of which an anchor was en- he 
graved, which ſhe was commanded to give to her ſon. a; 
A ring which was found next day in the bed, with the WF acc 
fame impreſſion, made this dream very memorable ; a5 WW hac 
Lkewiſe the figure of an anchor that was viſible on Se- and 
leycus's thigh, when he was born. Wherefore, when tim 


Seleucus was going to attend Alexander in his Perlian 
expedition, Laodice gave him this ring; informing hum, 
at the ſ-me time, of his origin. After the death of 
Alexander, having ſeized the kingdom of the Eaſt, le 
built a city, and there erected a monument of his double 


extraction; for he called the city Antiqch, from oy 
nam 
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name of his father Antiochus, and conſecrated the 
places nigh the city to Apollo. The mark of his ori- 
inal continued in his poſterity ; for his ſons and grand- 
ons had an anchor on their thigh, as a natural proof of 
their deſcent. After the diviſion of the Macedonian 
empire between the great commanders of the army, he 
carried on many wars in the eaſt. He firſt took Baby- 


lon ; and having encreaſed his forces by this victory, 


he reduced the Bactrians. Then he marched into In- 
dia, which country, after Alexander's death, as if the 
yoke of ſlavery had been thereby taken off its neck, 
had murdered its governors. One Sandracottus was 
the chief promoter of the attempt to, recover liber- 
ty ; but after obtaining the victory, what he pretend- 
ed to do for liberty, he turned into quite the reverſe: for 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of the government, he enſlaved 
thoſe people whom he had delivered from a foreign 
yoke. He was a perſon of low birth, but was encou- 
raged by the authority of a god to aſpire to regal o 
er: for having ſo provoked king Alexander by his tau 
tongue, that orders were given to kill him, he ſaved 
imſelf by the ſwiftneſs of his heels; and being tired 
with running, as he lay faſt aſleep, a lion of a huge 
bulk came to him, and wiped off the ſweat that run 
down his body, with its tongue, and gently awakening 
him, left him. Being firſt inflamed with the hopes of 
a kingdom by this prodigy, having drawn together 
ſome bands of robbers to ſtand by him, he engaged the 
Indians to favour his new ſovereignty. Afterwards, as 
he was waging war againſt the governors of Alexander, 
a wild elephant, of a prodigious ſize, came of his own 
accord to him, and received him on his back, as if he 
had been tamed by art; and was his leader in the war, 
and a remarkable fighter. Sandracottus, at the ſame 
time that Seleucus was laying the foundation of his fu- 


| ture greatneſs, made himſelf maſter of India: and Se- 


leucus making a league with him, and having ſettled 
his affairs in the eaſt, proceeded to the war againſt An- 
tigonus. Wherefore all the forces of the allies being 
Joined, a battle was fought; and in it Antigonus loſt 
his life, and his fon Demetrius was put to flight. But 

H 3 the 
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the allies having put an end to the war againſt the ene- 
my, turned their ſwords once more againſt themſelves, 
and falling out about the ſpoil, are again ſplit into two 
factions. Seleucus joins Demetrius, and Ptolemy 1.y- 
fznachus. Caſſander's fon Philip ſucceeded him; and 
thus new wars broke out as it were afreſh in Mace- 
donia. | 


— — 


BOOKXYL 
ASUMMARY of the CruarTERs. 


I. Antipeter, the fon of Cofſunder, becomes parricide, 
Demetrius kills Alexander, the Jon of Cafſanaer ; and 
uſurps Macedonia, 

II. Demetrius defeated, and put to flight. Antipater the 
farricide's ignominious death. The remarkable inſtances 
of divine vengeance upon Caſſander's family. Ptale- 
ys eaſy death. 

III. The avar between Pyrrhus and Ly/imachus. A di- 
greſſion about the origin and the affairs of Heraclea. 

IV. The willanies of Clearchus their tyrant. 

V. By what methods he ſecured his government. I. killed 

at laſt by Chion and Leonidas. The flate of Heraclza 
after his death. 


e 


Fter the ſucceſſive deaths of Caſſander and his fon 
Philip, queen Theſſalonice, not long after, was 
killed by her ſon Antipater; though ſhe conjured him 
by the breaſts that ſuckled him, to ſpare her life. The 
cauſe of this unnatural murder was, that ſhe ſeemed to 
have favour'd her ſon Alexander moſt, in the diviſion 
of her kingdom betwixt the brothers. 'This villamous 
action was generally reckoned more attrocious, becauſe 
there was no appearance of underhand dealing on the 


. mother's fide ; tho' after all, nothing can excuſe parri- 
cide. Upon theſe accounts therefore, Alexander intend- 


ing 
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ing to make war upon his brother, to revenge his mo- 
ther's death, deſired aid of Demetrius: nor did Deme- 
trius heſitate about the matter, but made all haſte, in 
hopes of getting the kingdom of Macedonia. But Ly- 
ſimachus being alarm'd at his coming, perſwaded his 
ſon Antipater rather to be reconciled to his brother, 
than give his father's enemy an opportunity of entering 
into Macedonia. When Demetrius perceived that a 
reconciliation was begun betwixt the brothers, he took 
off Alexander by a plot, and ſeizing the kingdom of 
Macedonia, he aſſembled the army, in order to excuſe 
the murder to them. Here he alledged, that Alexan- 
der had firſt made an attempt upon him, and that he 
had only prevented treachery, not committed it: that 
he had the beſt right to the crown, both in regard of 
his age, and experience, and many other reſpects; for 
his father had accompanied king Philip and Alexander 
the Great, in all their wars; and after that had care- 


ſully ſerved the children of Alexander, and been the 


leading man in the purſuit of the revolters. On the 
other hand, Antipater, the grandfather of theſe young 
men, had always been, though but a miniſter, much 
ſeverer than the kings themſelves ; but that Caſſander, 
their father, was the murderer of the royal family, and 
had fpared neither women nor children; and had not 
ſtopped *till he rooted out the whole ſtock of the royal 
family: that becauſe theſe villainies could not be re- 
venged upon Caſſander himſelf, vengeance ought to be 
taken upon his ſon. Wherefore, if the dead have any 
ſenſe of human affairs, Philip and Alexander would not 
have the murderers. of them and their iſſue, but the 
avengers of them to hold the kingdom of Macedonia. 
By theſe things, the people being brought into better 
temper, he 1s declared king of Macedonia. Lyſima- 
chus, who was at this time Tiſtreſſed with a war againſt 
Doricetes king of Thrace, that he might not be obliged 
at the ſame time to fight againſt him too, ſurrendered 
to him the other part of Macedonia, which fell to the 
ſhare of his ſon-in-law Antipater, and concluded a peace 


with him, | 
A4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. Wherefore, Demetrius being ſup- 
ported by the whole ſtrength of Macedonia, deſigned 
to invade Aſia; but Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus, 
having found by experience in the former war, what 
ſtrength unanimity gave, concluding an alliance a ſc- 
cond time, and uniting their forces, carry the war a- 

ainſt Demetrius into Europe. Pyrrhus, king of Epire, 
Joined with them as a friend and ally in this war; hop- 
ing that Demetrius would loſe Macedonia as eaſily as 
he had obtained it. Nor were his hopes vain ; for hay- 
ing corrupted his army, and put himſelf to flight, he 
ſeized upon the kingdom of Macedonia. In the mean 
time, Lyſimachus puts his ſon-in-law Antipater to death, 
who complained that the kingdom had been taken from 
him by the treachery of his father-in-law, and impri- 
ſoned his daughter Eurydice, who joined with him in 
his complaints. And thus the whole family of Caſſan- 
der, -partly by ſlaughter, partly by other puniſhments, 
and partly by parricide, fel as ſo many facrifices to ſu- 
tisfy the manes of Alexander. Demetrius alſo, being 
ſurrounded by ſo many armies, when he might have 
died honourably in the field, choſe rather ignominiouſſy 
to deliver himſelf up to Seleucus. The war being end- 
ed, Ptolemy dies with mighty reputation for his ex- 
ploits. He, contrary to the law of nations, had re- 
ligned his kingdom to his youngeſt ſon, before his in- 
diſpoſition, and had given the people a reaſon for fo 
doing; who ſhewed themſelves no leſs favourable to the 
ſon, in accepting of him for their king, than the father 
had ſhewn himſelf kind in delivering up his kingdom to 
him. Among many other inſtances of mutual duty be- 
tween father and ſon, this had not a little conduced to 

ain the young man the affections of the youre ; that 

is father, after having publickly delivered up the king- 
dom to his ſon, had waited upon him as a private 
perſon among his guards ; and thought it more glorious 
to be the father of a king, than to enjoy any kingdom 
whatſoever. 

CHAP. III. But diſcord, the eternal plague of 
equals, had ſtirred up a new war between Lyſunachus 


and 


hn 
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and king Pyrrhus, Who, a little before, had entered 
into an alliance againſt Demetrius. Lyſimachus, be- 
ing the conqueror, drove Pyrrhus out of Macedonia, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of it. After that, he made war 
upon Thrace, and then upon Heraclea. The begin- 
ning and adventures of this city are memorable. When 
the Bœotians were infeſted with a raging peſtilence, the 
oracle at Delphos had anſwered them, that they ought 
to ſettle a colony in the country of Pontus, and conſe- 
crate it to Hercules. But, through dread of a long and 
perilous voyage, all rather chooſing death in their own 
country, this expedition was neglected. Soon after the 
Phocenſians made war upon them; and being ſeveral 
times defeated in this war, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to the oracle the ſecond time. On this occa- 
fion anſwer was made them, that the remedy for the 
war and the peſtilence was the fame. Wherefore, rai- 
ſing a body of planters, and arriving in Pontus, they 
built Heraclea ; and as they made this ſettlement by 
the advice of the oracle, they ſoon became very migh- 
ty and powerful. After this, the city had many wars 
againſt its ' neighbours, and very many inteſtine broils. 
Amongſt other things that were peculiarly remarkable, 
this is one. When the Athenians were maſters of all, 
and had defeated the Perſians, and laid a tax upon 
Greece and Aſia for the maintenance of a fleet for the 
common ſecurity, every people paid their part wil 
lingly but the Heracleans ; they alone refuſed to pay it, 
in reſpect to their ancient alliances with the kings of 
Perſia. Wherefore Lamachus was ſent by the Athe- 
nians, with an order to force from them what was de- 
med, who, leaving his ſhips in harbour to go and ra- 
vage their lands, loſt all his fleet, with the greateſt part 
of his army, by the violence of a ſudden tempeſt. 
Thus, incapable of returning by ſea, his ſhips being 
loſt, and not daring to return by land with ſo ſmall a 
handful of men through ſo many barbarous nations, 
the people of Heraclea eſteeming this a handſomer op- 
portanity for kindneſs than revenge, furniſh him with 
men and proviſions, and ſent him home; thinking 
tie laying their country waſte no loſs, if they could 
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make thoſe their friends that had been formerly their 
enemies. a 

. CHAP. IV. Among many other calamities which 
they ſuffered, they fell likewiſe under the rod of ty- 
ranny. For when the populace violently demanded a 
remiſſion of all debts, and an equal diſtribution of the 
lands, the matter being long debated in the ſenate, 
when no final reſolution could be agreed upon relating 
to it, at laſt they begged aſſiſtance againſt the commons, 
grown wanton by too much eaſe, from Timotheus, the 
Athenian general, and afterwards Epaminondas, the 
'Theban general. But both refuſing them, they betook 
themſelves to Clearchus, whom they themſelves had 
forced into baniſhment. So great was their diltreſs, 
that they were neceſſitated to recal him, whom they had 
exiled from his country, to its relief. But Clearchus, 
whom his exile had rendered more looſe and diſſolute, 
thinking this diſſention a proper opportunity for ſeizing 
the government, he firſt of all had a private conference 
with Mithridates, the enemy of his country, and obli- 
ges himſelf to put the kingdom into his hands, fo ſoon 
as he was reſtored to his country, upon condition he 
would make him his deputy. But afterwards he turned 
the treacherous plot he had laid againſt his country a- 
gainſt Mithridates himielf : for, upon his return from 
baniſhment to be, as it were, mediator in thoſe diſſen- 
tions at home, at the time appointed to deliver the ci- 
ty to Mithridates, he ſeized him, with his friends, and 
did not diſmiſs him without a very large ranſom. As 
he made by this action his friend his enemy, ſo, in- 
ſtead of defending the cauſe of the ſenate, he bec:ine 
the patron of the people; and not only inflamed die 
commons againſt thoſe who had recalled him from en- 
ile, given him this power, and placed him in the cita- 
del, but likewiſe committed the molt brutal cruelties a 


the ſenate in the exerciſe of their oppreſſion of the 
commons, but would interpoſe if they perleyered in 
their former crueities. That if they thought themſclves 
able to oppoſe the infolence of the ſenators, he wo 
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depart with his ſoldiers, becauſe he would not concern 
himſelf in their civil diſſentions: But if they diſtruſted 
their own ſtrength, he would not be wanting to eſpouſe 
their quarrels. Therefore they might deliberate amongſt 
themſelves whether they would have him to retire, or 
to ſtay with them to ſtand by their intereſt. The com- 
mons, flattered by theſe fair ſpeeches, confer the ſove- 
reignty upon him, and, in their wrath againſt the ſe- 
nate's power, give themſelves up, with their wives and 
children, to the ſlavery of a tyrannical government. 
80 Clearchus apprehended ſixty ſenators, and put them 
into chains, (for the reſt had eſcaped.) The populace 
rejoiced that the ſenate was ruined, eſpecially by the 
perſon whom they had called in to be their defender, 
and that, by a reverſe of fortune, the aſſiſtance they 
expected to find, had turned to their deſtruction. 
Whilſt Clearchus threatened death every where, he 
raiſed the price of ranſom ; and having received a 
great ſum of money, upon promiſing to withdraw 
them privately f:om the violence of the people, cheated 
them at once of their lives and fortunes. 

CHAP. V. - Afterwards, being informed that war 
was preparing againſt him by thoſe who had made their 
eſcape, ſeveral cities being moved by pity to engage 
in their aſſiſtance, he manumitted their ſlaves. . And 
that nothing might be wanting to compleat the diſtreſs 
of the moſt honourable families, already reduced to 
the molt miſerable plight, he obliges their wives and 
daughters to marry their ſlaves, by threatening death 
to ſuch as refuſed, that he might render them more 
faithful to himſelf, and more violent againſt their ma- 
ſters. But ſuch a diſmal marriage was more frightful to 
the matrons than death; whe: efare many kill them- 
ſelves before the wedding, having firſt murdered their 
new ſpouſes, and, by an honourable death, deliver 
themſelves from the miſeries of an ignominious life. 
After this a battle is fought, in which rhe tyrant be- 
ing victorious, he drags the captive ſenators in triumph 
before the faces of the people. Returning to the city, 
dome he impriſons, others he puts to the rack, and o- 
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thers he kills. No place in the city was free from 
marks of the tyrant's cruelty. Inſolence is added to his 
cruelty, arrogance to his inhumayity. For ſometimes 
his ſucceſs ſo elevated him, that he forgot he was a 
man, and called himſelf a ſon of Jupiter. A golden 
eagle was carried before him as a badge of his deſcent 
when he went through the ſtreets. He wore a ſcarlet 
robe and buskins, ſuch as kings wear in tragedies, and 
a crown of gold upon his head. He likewiſe calls his 
fon Thunder, that he might impoſe upon the gods, not 
only by lies, but by names. Two very noble youths, 
Chion, and Leonides, being highly incenſed to ſee him 
dare to behave with ſuch 3 reſolve upon his 
death. Theſe were the diſciples of Plato the philoſo- 
pher, who being deſirous to exert, in favour of their 
country, the virtue to which they were daily trained up 
by their maſter, place fifty of their kinſmen in ambuſh 
as ſo many clients : they, as if they had quarre!- 


led, go into the citage] to the tyrant as to their { 
king, that he might decide the difference, and they b 
were eaſily admitted, upon account of their old fami- c 
liarity. But while the tyrant very attentively heard a 
one of -them that ſpoke firſt, he is killed by the other, t 
They however were overpowered by the guards, their h 
friends coming too late to their aſſiſtance. Wheretore t 
ſo it happened that the tyrant indeed was ſlain, but s h 
their country was not delivered. For Satyrus, the bro- = 
ther of Clearchus, in the ſame manner uſurps the go- E it 
vernment, and for many years the Heracleans groaned a. 
under a ſucceſſion of tyrants. : - 
18 
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BUUK XVII. 
A SUMMARY of the CnarTters. 


I. The tragical end of king Lyſimachus. 

II. After having loft fifteen children, he falls in battle. 
Seleucus is treacherouſly ſlain by Ptolemy, who courts 
the friendſhip of Pyrrhus. 

III. 4 digreffion about the kingdom and kings of Epire. 
The various fortune of Pyrrhus. 


CHAT. I. 
M CH about this time there was an earthquake 


in the regions near the Helleſpont and the Cher- 


ſoneſe. Lyſimachia, a city built two and twenty years 
before by Lyſimachus, was totally overthrown. This 
dreadful omen forboded diſmal things to Lyſimachus 
and his family, as the deſtruction of his kingdom, and 
the deſolation of the haraſſed provinces round about 
him. Nor was the prodigy unfulfilled ; for in a ſhort 
time after he poiſoned his ſon Agathocles, (whom he 
had appointed to ſucceed him in the kingdom, and by 
whom he had carried on ſeveral wars with honour and 
lucceſs) by means of his ftep-mother, not only forget- 
ting the father, but putting off the man. This was 
the firſt ſtep to his ruin, the beginning of his misfor- 
tunes: for this murder was followed with that of ſeve- 
ral noblemen whom he ſacrificed to his revenge, be- 
cauſe they lamented the fate of the young prince; 
wherefore both thoſe who ſurvived this ſlaughter, and 
the commanders of his armies, revolted very faſt from 
him to Seleucus, and prevailed with that ing, whoſe 
ambition made him inclinable enough to embark in ſuch 
a deſign, to declare war againſt Lyſimachus. This was 
the laſt diſpute that happened betwixt the fellow ſol- 
diers of Alexander, and was reſerved, as it were, by 
fortune for an example. Lyſunachus was ſeventy and 
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four, Seleucus ſeventy ſeven ; but at this great age each 
of them had youthful ſpirits, and was intoxicated with 
an inſatiable luſt of power: for tho' they two alone en- 
joyed the whole world, yet they thought themſelves 
confined within very narrow bounds, and they meaſur- 
ed their lives, not by the years they had lived, but by 
the acceſſions they had made to their empire. 
CHAP. II. In that war Lyſimachus, after he 
had loſt by various misfortunes fifteen children, dying 
with no ſmall bravery, was ſuperadded as the laſt heap 
to the ruin of his family. Seleucus, overjoyed at {9 
great a victory, and what he thought more than a vic- 
tory, his being the only one of all Alexander's friends 
that was left, boaſts that this was brought about, not 
by human means, but divine aſſiſtance, little foreſeeing 
that he himſelf was in a ſhort time to be an example 
of the uncertainty of human affairs: for after ſeven 
months were expired, he was perhdiouſly murdered by 
Ptolemy, whoſe ſiſter he had married; and thus not 
only loſt the kingdom of Macedonia, which he had ta- 
ken from Lyſimachus, but his life alſo. Ptolemy being 
in high eſteem with the people, both for the ſake of 
his father, Ptolemy the Great, whoſe memory was ſtil 
dear to them, and for the reputation he had acquired 
by revenging the cauſe of Lyſimachus, firſt reſolves 
to engage the ſons of Lyſimachus in his intereſt, and 
for this end asks their mother Arſinoe in marriage, pro- 
miſing to adopt them for his ſons, that upon his {ucceed- 
ing their father in the throne, they might not dare to 
attempt any thing againſt him, either out of reverence 
to their mother, or regard to the name of father. He 
deſires too, by letter, an agreement with his brother, the 
king of Egypt; declaring that he laid aſide all reieni- 
ment for being deprived by him of his father's king- 
dom, and that he would not any longer ſeek that from 
a brother which he had more honourably got from hi 
father's. enemy. And with all his art flatters Eumenes 
and Antigonus, the ſons of Demetrius, and Antiochus, 
the ſon of Seleucus, with whom he was like to have 2 
war, leſt a third enemy ſhould join againt him. Hut 


neither was Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, neglected, who 
| was 
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was of very great conſideration to which ſide ſoever he 
turned; and who, having entertained hopes of ſtrip ing 
them all, offered himſelf to all parties. Wherefore, 
being reſolved to aſſiſt the Tarentines againſt the Ro- 
mans, he borrows of Antigonus ſhips to tranſport his 
army into Italy, money from Antiochus, who was bet- 
ter furniſhed with wealth than men, and from Ptolemy 
ſome Macedonian troops. But Ptolemy, who could 
not put any colour upon his delay, upon pretence that 
he wanted them himſelf, ſent five thouſand foot, four 
thouſand horſe, and fifty elephants, for the ſpace of 
two years ſervice, and no longer. To return theſe 
obligations, Pyrrhus eſpouſes Ptolemy's daughter, leaves 
him the guardian of his Kingdom in his abſence, and 
makes peace with all his neighbours, that he might not 
leave his kingdom expoſed to his enemies, by carrying 
all the flower of his men into Italy. 

CHAP. III. But ſince we have mentioned E- 
pire, it will not be amils to ſay a little about the firſt 
riſe of that kingdom. The kingdom of the Moloſſi 


was the firſt in that country. Afterwards Pyrrhus, the 


ſon of Achilles, having loſt his father's kingdom, dur- 
ing his abſence at the Trojan war, ſettled in thoſe 
parts, the inhabitants of which were firſt called Pyrrhi- 
dz, and afterwards Epirotæ. Now Pyrrhus coming in- 
to the temple of Dodonian Jove to conſult him, carried 
off from thence by force Laraſſa, the grand- daughter of 
Hercules, by the marriage of whom he had eight chil- 
dren. His daughters he diſpoſed of in marriage to the 
neighbouring. kings, and made himſelf very ſtrong by 
thoſe alliances. He gave to Helenus, the fon of king 
Priam, the kingdom of Chaonia, for his ſingular in- 
duſtry, and Andromache, the widow of Hector, for 
wite, whom he himſelf had received in marriage in the 
diviion of the Trojan ſpoil; and a ſhort time after he 
periſhed at Delphi, by the perfidy of Oreſtes, the ſon 
of Agamemnon, and at the altars of the gods. Tis 
fon Pyalis ſucceeded him. After that the kingdom de- 
volved, by order of ſucceſſion, upon Arrybas, to whom, 


being the only one left of that noble family, and an or- 


Phan, tutors were aſſigned by the public appointment 
for 
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for the care of his education and his protection. Being 
ſent to Athens to be trained up in the ſciences, he wi; 
as much more acceptable to his people than his ance- 
ſtors, as he was more learned than them. Ile was the 
firſt that eſtabliſhed laws and a fenate, yearly magi- 
ſtrates, and a regular form of government. And a; 
Pyrrhus had procured them a ſettlement, ſo Arry bas 
introduced politeneſs among them. Neoptolemus was 
FF his ſon, of whom deſcended Olympias, the mother of 
1 Alexander the Great, and Alexander, who, after hin, . I 
had the kingdom of Epire, and died in a war corried 
on by him in Italy againit the Brutians. After his death 
his brother Æacides ſucceeded in the kingdom, who, 
by wearying his people with continual wars againſt the 
Macedonians, contracted the diſlike of his ſubjects, 
and being baniſhed on that account, left Pyrrhus, his 
only ſon, in his kingdom, very young, who was like. 
wiſe, through hatred to his father, fought after by the 
people to be put to death; but being privately cor- 
veyed away into Illyrium, was committed to the care We 
of Beroa, wife to king Glaucus, who was herſelf too 
of the family of the Racidæ. There the king, either 
moved by compaſſion of his hard fortune, or charmed 
by the careſſes of the infant, protected him a long 
time againſt Caſſander, king of Macedonia, who de- 
manded him with menaces of war; adding likewiſe, 
for his further - ſecurity, the favour of adoption. This 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Epirotæ, that theit 
hatred was changed into pity, and they recalled him in- 
to his kingdom at eleven years of age, giving him 
guardians that were to manage the public affairs till he 
came of age. Afterwards, whilſt he was yet young, he 
waged many wars, and, by a continued train of ſue. 
ceſs, became ſo conſiderable, that he alone was locked 
upon as capable of protecting the Tarentines ag init the 
Romans. 
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BOOK XVIII. 
ASUMMARY of the CAT ERS. 


I. Pyrrhus aſſiſts the Tarentines againſt the Romans. Va- 
lerius Levinus fights him, and is defeated. 

II. The Romans diſmiſi the Carthaginian troops, A peace 
is concluded with Pyrrhus. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Si- 
cily. 

III. = digreſfion about the origin of Carthage, and alſo 
of Sidon and Tyre. 

IV. Elifa, otherwiſe called Dido, privately departs from 
her brother Pygmalion. 

V. Lands at Cyprus, afterwards is driven upon the 
coafts of Afric, and builds Carthage. 

VI. She lays violent hands upon herſelf. The inhuman 
ſuperſ/ition of the Carthaginians, 

VII. The overthrow of the Carthaginians in Sardinia. 
The cruelty of Maleus to his ſon Cartalo, and his tra- 
gical end. 


HA. I. 
Yrrhus, king of Epirus, being importuned by fre- 


quent embaſſies from the Tarentines, to which 
were added the intreaties of the Samnites and Lucani- 
ans, who likewiſe deſired aſſiſtance from him againſt 
the Romans, was induced, not ſo much by the ſollici- 
tations of theſe people, as by the hopes of making 


© himſelf abſolute matter of Italy, to promiſe to come 


with an army. His inclinations being once turned that 


Way, the examples of his anceſtors began to drive him 


faſt into it, being reſolved not to make a more incon- 
ſiderable figure in the world than Alexander his uncle, 


who had formerly defended the ſame Tarentines againſt 
the Brutians; nor appear inferior to Alexander the 
| Great, who, making a long and remote excurſion from 


his native country, brought the Eaſt under ſubjection 
; to 
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| to him. Wherefore, his ſon Ptolemy being left guar- 
fi dian of his kingdom, tho” but fifteen years old, he 
iy lands his army in the harbour of Tarentum, having : 
taken along with him his two ſons, Alexander and He- ö 
lenus, for a conſolation to him in this foreign expedi- 


! 
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tion. Upon hearing of his arrival, the Roman conſul, 
Valerius Lzonius, in all haſte draws forth his army in- 
to the field, that he might bring him to a battle before 
he was joined by his ies. Nor did the king decline 


| 

| 

an engagement, tho' he was inferior in numbers; but | b 
the appearance of the elephants, to which they had 
not before been uſed, firſt ſtruck the Romans, who as N 
yet had the better, with amazement, and afterwards We 0 
made them quit the field: fo that theſe monſtrous ani- 0 
mals of the Macedonians all on a ſudden conquered We | 
; | { 

the conquerors. But the enemy had a coftly victory; 1 
for both Pyrrhus himſelf was grievouſly wounded, d | 
a great part of his army put to the ſword ; ſo that his 
Joy for this victory was leſs than his glory. Many ci- S 
ties, following the ſucceſs of this battle, ſurrender K 
themſelves to Pyrrhus. Among the reſt the city of Lo- 1 
eri betrays the Roman gariſon, and revolts to Pyrrhus. 5 
Out of the booty Pyrrhus ſent back to Rome, without 2 
any ranſom, two hundred ſoldiers who were taken ir 
priſoners, that the Romans, after they had proved his 13 
courage, might likewiſe have an example of his gene- r 
rolity. Then, ſome days after, when the army of the ex 
allies was come up, he again engaged with the Ro- gir 
mans, in which his ſucceſs was not different from that cr 
in the former battle. | gar 
CHAP. II. In the mean time Mago, the Car- 
thaginian general, being ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 5 
Romans with an hundred and twenty ſhips, went to por 
the ſenate, and declared, that the Carthaginians bore the 


it with no ſmall concern, that they ſhould be diſtreſſed . TI. 
in Italy by a foreign prince; for which reaſon they cian 
had ſent him, that as they were attacked by a foreign cou 
force, ſo they might be aſſiſted by a foreign power. fon 
Thanks were returned to the Carthaginians by the ſe- 

nate, and the auxiliaries ſent back. But Mago, with ny 


Carthaginian cunning, goes privately to Pyrrhus as 3 
| mediator 
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mediator from the e ee but in reality to 
ſound his intentions with relation to Sicily; for there 
was a report that he was ſent for by the inhabitants of 
that iſland. The Carthaginians ſent aſſiſtance to the 
Romans for this reaſon, that Pyrrhus might be kept 
from paſlng into Sicily by a war againſt the Romans 
in Italy. In the mean time Fabricius Lucinus being 
ſent embaſſador by the Roman ſenate, made peace 
with Pyrrhus. Cineas being ſent to Rome by Pyrrhus 
to ratify this treaty with great preſents, found none 
who would give them admittance into their houſes. 
There was a like inſtance of the Roman moderation at 
the ſame time; for the embaſſidors who were ſent by 
the ſenate to king Ptolemy in Egypt, refuſed the pre- 
ſents which that king offered them; and ſome few 
days after this had happened, they were invited to a 
ſplendid entertainment, and preſented with crowns of 
gold, which they then reccived in compliment to his 
majeſty, but placed next day upon the ſtatues of the 
king. Wherelre, when Cineas brought word to Pyr- 
rhus that the peace with the Romans was embaraſſed 
by the conduct of Appius Claudius, being asked by 
Pyrrhus what ſort of a city Rome was, he anſwered, 


it appeared to him a city of kings. After this the 


embaſſadors of Sicily came and delivered up the domi- 


nion of the whole Iſland to Pyrrhus, which had been 
extremely haraſſed by continual wars with the Cartha- 


ginians. Wherefore, leaving his ſon Alexander at Lo- 


cri, and the cities of his allies well ſecured by ſtrong 
| gariſons, he tranſported his army into Sicily. 


CHAP. III. Having mentioned the Carthagini- 


| ans, it is proper to ſay ſomething of their original, and 
| for that effect we muſt trace them back to their founders. 
the Tyrians, who were a very unfortunate people. 
| The nation of the Tyrians was founded by the Phceni- 
| Clans, who being haraſſed by earthquakes, left their 

country, and ſettled firſt nigh the Aſſyrian lake, and 


ſoon after upon the ſea coaſt, building a city there, 


| Which, from the plenty of fiſh, they called Sidon. Ma- 


ny years after, being conquered by the king of the Aſ- 


city 
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city Tyre, before the taking of Troy. Then being fa. 
tigued by long and various wars with the Perſians, they 
were indeed victorious, but their ſtrength being im- 


wk they ſuffered a moſt baſe treatment from their 


avee, Who were now grown very numerous. For they 
entering into a conſpiracy, kill all their maſters, and, 
in ſhort, all who were free, and poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the city, ſeize upon the houſes of their maſters, 
took upon them the government, marry their 
wives, and beget what they themſelves were not, free- 
men. Among ſo many thouſands, there was one flive 
of a milder diſpoſition, who compaſſionated the hard 
fortune of his aged maſter, and his little ſon, and treat- 
ed them, not with brutal violence, but humanity 
and pity, Wherefore having put them out of the way, 
as if they had been flain ; when the ſlaves came to de- 
liberate about the ſtate of their government, and were 
at laſt reſolved to ele a king out of their own body, 
and to make choice of him, as moſt acceptable to the 
gods, who ſhould firſt diſcover the rifing fun ; he ac- 
— his maſter Strato, whom he had hid, with this 

etermination; and being inſtructed by him, after they 
were all come about midnight into one plain, the reſt 
looking towards the eaſt, be alone looked toward the 
weſt, This was thought madneſs by the reſt, to look 
for the riſing ſun in the weſt: but when day began to 
advance, and the ſun began to gild the higheſt eminen- 
ces of the city, whilſt others were waiting to ſee the 
ſun himſelf, he firſt ſhewed them all the ſun-ſhine upon 
the towers and pinnacles of the city. This ſeemed to 
be above. the reach of a ſlave's invention; and upon 
their defiring to know his inſtructor, he confeſſed that 
he had learned it of his maſter. Then it appeared 
how much the genius of freemen excelled that of ſlaves, 
and how much the latter might ſurpaſs the other in 
wickedneſs, though not in —. Whereſore a par- 
don was granted the old man and his ſon; and they 
thinking them ſaved by the favour of ſome god, made 
Strato Na After his death, the kingdom deſcended 


to his ſon, and ſo to his nee This villainy of the 


en notice of, and apprehended 
to 


{ſlaves was every where ta 
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to he a dreadful precedent; wherefore Alexander 
the Great, when ſome time after he carried on his wars 
in the eaſt, as if he had been a revenger for the pub- 
lick ſecurity of mankind, after he had taken their City, 
he acid all thoſe who ſurvived the war, in memory 
of this deteſtable maſſacre. He only ſaved the family 
of Strato unviolated, and reſtored the crown to his po- 
ſterity, and peopled the iſland with new inhabitants, 
born free, and not guilty of any crimes; that the race 
of ſlaves being totally extirpated, the city might be 
raiſed from quite a new ſtock. 

CHAP. IV. The Tyrians being, by the directi- 
ons of Alexander, new founded, quickly became conſi- 
derable by their frugality and induſtry. Before the 
murder of their maſters by the ſlaves, being rich and 
numerous, they had ſent a colony into Africa, and built 
Utica ; during which, their king Matgo died at Tyre, 
leaving Pygmalion his ſon, and his daughter Eliſſa, a 


virgin of ſingular beauty, his heirs. The people put 


the government into the hands of Pygmalion, when he 
was Yar a boy. Eliſſa married her uncle Acerbas, prieſt 
of Hercules, which was the next dignity to that of 
king. He had prodigious concealed wealth : he did 
not keep it in his houſe, but he had buried his gold, 
for fear of the king, in the earth. 'This, though no 
one knew the matter certainly, common fame buzz'd 
about ; which excited the avarice of —— to ſuch 
a degree, that forgetting the laws of humanity, he 
murdered his uncle and ſon-in-law, without any regard 
to natural affection. Eliſſa could not endure her bro- 
ther on this account for a long time: and at laſt, con- 
cealing her reſentment, and aſſuming a chearful look, 
ſhe privately contrived how to make her eſcape, im- 
parting her deſign to ſome of the leading men in the 
city, who ſhe thought had the ſame averſion to the 
king, and an equal deſire of getting out of his reach. 
Then ſhe accoſts her brother in this cunning manner. 
She pretends that ſhe had a ſtrong inclination to remove 
to his palace, that her huſband's houſe might no more 


revive in her, who was deſirous to forget him, the re- 


membrance of her former grief, nor the diſmal ways 
0 


2 
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of his memory any more occur to her eyes. Pygmalion 


heard theſe words of his ſiſter with joy, imagining that 

Acerbas's gold would come along with her to him: but p 

| Eliſſa, about Es puts the ſervants he ſent to aſſiſt t 
To her in her removal, with all her riches, aboard ſome p 
Li ſhips; and launching out into the main, makes them t 
l throw into the fea loads of ſand wrapt in covers: then 2 
| ing 'and invoking Acerbas with a mournful voice, * 
| ſhe begs he would favourably receive his riches, and ac- © 
17 cept of them as a funeral oblation, which had been the t 
| cauauſe of his maſſacre. Then ſhe addreſſed the ſervants, * 

| and ſays, that ſhe had formerly wiſhed for death, but n 
that cruel torments awaited them from the tyrant, who { 

| had diſappointed his avarice of thoſe treaſures, in hopes u 

| of getting which, he had committed parricide. This f 
| ſpeech ſtruck ſach terror into them all; that they were p 
| very glad to accompany her in her expedition. Several tl 

| bodies of the ſenators, who were ready againſt that 0⁰ 
night, having offered a ſacrifice to Hercules, whoſe cl 

ou Acerbas had been, ſeek a new habitation by vo- in 

untary exile. $5 

CHAP. V. The Iſle of Cyprus was the firſt place in 

of their landing, where the prieſt of Jupiter, with his fo 

wife and children, by the admonition of the gods, tr 

Joined himſelf to Eliſſa, as the partner of her fortune; * 

ſtipulating the perpetual honour of the prieſthood to re: 

himſelf, and his deſcendants. This offer was taken for to 

a clear omen of good ſucceſs. It was a cuſtom among th 

the Cyprians, to ſend their young women, before their co 

marriage, upon certain days, to the ſea- ſhore, to pur- an 

chaſe themſelves portions by proſtitution, and to make 90 

oblations to Venus for their future chaſtity. Where- in 

fore about fourſcore virgins of this number being ſeized, cre 

are, by Eliſſa's orders, carried aboard her ſhips, that | 

her men might have wiyes, and people her city. In erf 

the mean time, Pygmalion having got notice of his Hi 

fiſter's flight, prepared to purſue her with impious war; chi 

but he was Gitfaded from it by the entreaties of his thr 

mother, and the threats of the gods: for the 71 refi 

told him that he ſhould not eſcape unpuniſhed, if he dir 


went about to hinder the raiſing of a city, which ſhould ling 


one 
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one day become the greateſt in the world. By this 
means, the fugitives had ſome reſpite : ſo that Eliſſa 
arriving in a bay of Africa, engages the inhabitants of 
the place, who were glad to ſee ſtrangers, and defirous 
to barter commodities with them, in her intereſt ; and 
then purchaſing as much ground as could be covered by 


an ox's hide, where ſhe might refreſh her fatigued 
companions, till ſhe could conveniently go away, ſhe 


ordered the hide to be cut into very ſmall parts, and 


thus covers-a greater compaſs of ground than ſhe had 
apparently demanded ; whence that place took the 


name of Byrſa. Then the neighbours flocking in, to 
ſell many things to the ſtrangers, in hopes of gain, took 
up their habitations with them, and thus formed the 
face of a city. Embaſſadors from Utica likewiſe brought 
preſents to them, as to their relations, and encouraged 
them to build a city there, where they had made this 
occaſional deſcent. The Africans too had a great in- 
clination to detain the ſtrangers ; wherefore all agreeing 
in the point, Carthage is built, an annual tribute being 
fixed for the ground on which it was planted. In digg- 
ing the foundations of this city, an ox's head was 
found, which was indeed a preſage of a fruitful coun- 
try, but of a city that would be 3 to labour hard, 
and always continue in a ſtate of ſlavery; for which 
reaſon, the city was removed to another place. There 
too an horſe's head being found, which was an omen 
that the people would be warlike and powerful, and 
conſequently portended a lucky ſituation to this city ; 
and therefore the neighbouring nations, invited by their 
good opinion of it, crowded into this new city, ſo that 
in a little time, both the buildings were greatly en- 
creaſed, and the people grown very numerous. 
CHAP. VL The Carthaginians being now pow- 
erful, and in a flouriſhing condition by their ſucceſs, 


Hiarbas king of the Maxitanians ſending for ten of the. 


chief men of Carthage to him, asked Eliſſa in marriage, 
threatning to carry war into their territories, if he was 
refuſed. They fearing to tell the queen this meſſage 
directly, uſed the Carthaginian cunning with her, tel- 
ling her, that the king deſired ſome one to inſtruct _ 
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and his Africans in a more polite way of life; but who 
would conſent to leave their relations, and go to barba- 
rians, who lived in ſuch a ſavage manner? Then be- 
ing rebuked by the queen for refuſing a hard life for the 
benefit of their country, to which they owed their very 
life itſelf, if occaſion required, they diſcovered the 
king's meſſage, ſaying, ſhe heri&'f muſt do what ſhe 
enjoined others, if ſhe would ſecure her city. Being 
taken in by this ſubtle contrivance, after ſhe had for 
ſome time called upon the name of her huſband Acer- 
bas, with many tears, and much lamentation, ſhe at 
laſt replied, that ſhe would go whither the fate of her 
City called her. Taking three months for this purpoſe, 
ſhe erected a pile in the remoteſt part of the city, ſhe 
killed many facrifices, as if ſhe intended to appeaſe the 
ghoſt of her huſband, and make her 6%. 00m offer- 
ings to him, before ſhe married; and taking a ſword, 
ſhe mounts the pile, and then looking back to the 
ople, ſaid, that ſhe would go to her huſband, as th 
ad ordered her; and ſo put an end to her life with 
this ſword. As long as Carthage remained unconquer'd, 
ſhe was adored as a goddeſs. This city was built ſe— 
venty two years before Rome; and as the bravery of 
its inhabitants made it famous in war abroad, ſo was its 
inward peace diſturbed by various civil feuds and com- 
motions. When among other calamities, they were 
infeſted by a peſtilence, they had recourſe to a moſt 
bloody execrable piece of ſuperſtition. For they ſacri- 
ficed men as victims, and brought children (whoſe age 
uſes to move 'the compaſſion even of enemies) to the 
altars, and ſupplicated the favour of the gods with the 
blood of thols innocents, for - whoſe preſervation the 
gods uſed chiefly to be worſhipped by other nations. 
CHAP. VII. Wherefore drawing the indignat!- 
on of the gods upon them by ſuch an abominable deec, 
after they had fought ſucceſsfully for a long time in Si. 
ci'y, the ſeat of the war being removed into Sardinia, 
they were routed in a great battle, and, loſt the greater 
art of their army. For this reaſon they ſentenced to 
ae their general Malchus, under whoſe conduct 
they had conquered a great part of Sicily, - pr 
me 
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formed ſeveral glorious exploits againſt the Africans, 
and with him the remainder of the army that was left 
alive. The ſoldiers reſenting this heinouſly, ſend de- 
puties to Carthage, to inſiſt, in the firſt place, on their 
return, and their pardon for their bad fortune in the 
war; and then to declare, that what they could not 


obtain by entreaties, they would force by their arms. 


Both the prayers and threats of the deputies being 
lighted, ſome days after, going aboard their ſhips, 
they come armed to the city, and there call gods and 
men to witheſs, that they came not to deſtroy, but to 
recover their native country ; and to ſhew their country- 
men, that not their valour, but their fortune only had 
failed them in the former war. Cutting off all ſupplies 
from the town, and cloſely beſieging it, they reduced 
the Carthaginians to the utmoſt deſpair. In the mean 
time, Cartalo, the ſon of Malchus the exiled general, 
returning from Tyre to his father's camp, whither he 
had been ſent by the Carthaginians to carry the tithes 


j .of the Sicilian plunder to Hercules, which his father 


had taken; and being ſent for by his father, he return'd 
this anſwer, that he would perform the duties of pub- 
lick religion before thoſe of a more private nature and 
obligation. Tho' his father was highly offended at this 


reply, yer he durſt not offer any violence to his ſon in 


his ſacred character. Some days after, Cartalo having 


asked liberty from the people to go, returning to his 
© father, and appearing before all the people, dreſſed in 
= ſcarlet, and bedecked with the ribbands of his prieſtly 
office, his father took him aſide, and ſaid, How durſt 


thou, moſt unnatural villain, come into the preſence of 


ſo many of thy miſerable countrymen, dreſſed up with 
& theſe golden trappings, and enter, as it were in tri- 
umph, this ſad and mournful camp, with all the badges 
of peaceful proſperity about thee? Couldſt thou ſhew 
thy finery no where elſe? Was there no fitter place for 


diſplaying this magnificence, than this, where thou 


canſt behold nothing but the miſeries of thy father, and 
| all the marks of diſtreſsful baniſhment > Why ſhould I 
| mehtion it, that not many days ago, when I ſent for 


thee, thou didſt inſolently deſpiſe, I will not fay thy 
I father, 
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father, but the general of thy country? Beſides, what 
elſe does thou bear about with thee in that purple, 
and thoſe crowns, but the titles of my victories? where- 
fore ſince you acknowledge nothing in thy father but 
the name of an exile, I ſhall conſider myſelf as a gene- 
ral more than a father, and will make an example of 
thee, that no ſon may hereafter dare to make ſport of 
the misfortunes of a father. And accordingly he com- 
manded him, with all his pageantry, to be nailed to a 
very high croſs, in the fight of the city. A few days 
after, he took Carthage, and aſſembling the people, he 
complained of the injuſtice of his baniſhment, pled the 
neceſſity of making war; and tells them, that being 
content with his victory, and with the puniſhment of 
thoſe who had been the authors of their country's mi- 
ſery, he gave a free pardon for this infamous baniſh- 
ment to af the reſt. And accordingly ten ſenators be- 
ing put to death, he reſtored the city to its former con- 
ſtitution and laws. And not long after, being accuſed 
of aſpiring to the ſovereignty, he was juſtly puniſhed 
for his double parricide. Mago ſucceeded him as ge- 
neral, by * induſtry the Carthaginians were raiſed 
conſiderably in power, wealth, and military glory. 
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A SUMMARY of the CAT ERS. 


I. Hafdrubal and Amilcar fucceed Mago the general of the 
Carthaginians. Haſdrubal dies in Sardinia. The Li. 

cilian awar, and embaſſy of the Perſians. 

II. The total overthrow of the Carthaginian army it 
Sicily. | 

III. Imilco, the commander of theſe forces, returns l 
Carthage, and kills bimſelf in a deſperate fit. 
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| AGO the Carthaginian general, who was the 
5 firſt that, by introducing military diſcipline into 
his country, laid the foundations of the Carthaginian 
power; after having improved the ſtrength of that 
ſtate, no leſs by cultivating the art of war, than by his 
valour, died, leaving two ſons behind him, Aſdrubal 
and Hamilcar, who purſuing the ſteps of their father, 
were heirs to his greatneſs and bravery, as well as to his 
fortune. They commanded in chief in the Sardinian 
wars; and in that againſt the Africans likewiſe, occa- 
ſioned by their demanding the ground- rent of their city, 
as due for many years. But as the cauſe of the Afri- 
cans was more juſt, ſo their ſucceſs was better; and 
the war was not ended by arms, but by the ent 
of the money. Aſdrubal being wounded, died, and 
left the command of the army to his brother. The 

neral grief for him throughout the city, his elevey 

;Ratorſhips and four triumphs, rendered his death re- 
markable: And the courage of the enemy grew upon 
it, as if the ſpirit of the Carthaginians had expired 
with their general. Wherefore the people of Sicily, 
harraſſed by the continual depredations of the Cartha- 
ginians, flying to Leonidas, brother to the king of the 
Spartans, for aſſiſtance; a war broke out, which con- 
tinued-for a long time, with various ſucceſs. During 
theſe tranſactions, embaſſadors came from Darius king 
of the Perſians, to Carthage, who brought an edict, 
forbidding the Carthaginians to offer human ſacrifices, 
and eat dog's fleſh ; and commanding them not to bury 
their dead in the earth, but to burn them: and at the 
ſame time they begg'd their aſſiſtance againſt Greece, 
upon which Darius was about to make war. But the 
Carthaginians refuſing their laſt requeſt, on account of 


the wars they were engaged in with their neighbours, 


that they might not appear reſolved to E them no- 
thing, they readily complied with the king's pleaſure 


in the reſt, | 
i 2 CHAF, 
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CHAP. II. In the mean time, Hamilcar was 
killed in the war of Sicily, leaving three ſons, Imilco, 
Hanno, and Giſco. Haſdrubal alſo had the ſame num- 
ber of ſons, Hannibal, Haſdrubal, and Sappho. They 
had, at this time, the management of the Carthagi- 
nian affairs. They made war upon the Mauritanians 
and Numidians, and compelled the Africans to give up 
to the Carthaginians their pretenſions to a tribute for 
the ground-rent of their city. But ſuch a numerous fa- 
mily of commanders being dangerous to a free Rate, 
becauſe they managed and determined every thing as 
they pleaſed, an hundred judges were choſen out of the 
ſenators, who, upon the return of the general from the 
war, ſhould call them to account for their conduct; 
that by this check they might be awed into a regard to 
Juſtice, and the laws of their country, in the exerciſe 
of their command in war. In Sicily, Imilco ſucceeded 
as general to Hamilcar ; who after having obtained ſe- 
veral victories, both by land and ſea, and reduced ma- 
ny cities, had, at laſt, the misfortune on a ſudden to 
loſe his army by a peſtilence. When this news came 
to Carthage, the city mourned, and all places rung 
with lamentations, as if it had been ſurprized by an 
— * houſes were ſhut up; nay, all the 
temples of the gods too; and all religious ceremonies, 
and all private offices were ſuſpended. Then they all 
crowd to the harbour, and enquire after their friends, 
of thoſe few that had ſurvived the calamity, as they 
came aſhore. But when they who were as yet not with- 
out hopes, and in ſuſpenſe between fear and expecta- 
tion, were aſſured of the misfortunes of their relations; 
then were heard every where the groans of an afflicted 
people, the mournful howlings and complaints of un- 
happy mothers. 

CHAP. III. In this general confuſion, the poor 
general lands in a ſordid habit, like that which ſlaves 
wear, and at the ſight of him the mourning crowd ga- 
thered round him. He, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
ſometimes bewailed his own fate, and, ſometimes the 
publick misfortune ; and ſometimes he accuſed the gods 


for taking from him che honour of ſo many glorious 


atchieve- 
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atchievements in the war, and the trophies of ſo many 
victories, which they themſelves had given him, and 
deſtroying a gallant army, that had taken ſo many 


cities, and routed its enemies ſo often by ſea and 


land, not by war, but a plague. However, this con- 
ſolation he brought to his countrymen, that the enemy 
might rejoice, but could not glory in their calamity 
ſince they could not pretend that they had ſlain thoſe 
who fell, or driven back thoſe that were returned: 
that the booty they had found in their abandoned 
cimp, could not be pointed out by them as the ſpoil of 
a conquered enemy, but ſuch as had fallen into their 


* hands by the accidental deaths of the owners, none be- 


ing left to claim it: that as to the enemy, they had 
come off conquerors; and it was by the plague only, 
that they were conquered, Yet what grieved him to 
the heart was, that he could not die with thoſe brave 
men, and was preſerved, not to enjoy the pleaſures of 
life, but to be the ſport of cryel deſtiny. But fince he 
had brought the wretched remains of his troops to Car- 
thage, he was determined to follow his deceaſed ſol- 
diers, and to convince the world, that the reaſon why 
he lived to this day, was, not that he was fond of liv- 
ing, but becauſe he would not, by his death, betray 
thoſe whom the peſtilence had ſpared, by leaving them 
amidſt their enemies. Marching thro' the town with 
this lamentation, when he came to the entry of his 
own houſe, he diſmiſſed the crowd that attended him, 
as if it was the laſt time he ſhould ſpeak to them: then 
!hutting himſelf up, and not ſo much as ſuffering his 
children to come near him, he put an end to his days. 


FO — 
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I. Dionyfius, tyrant of Sicily, makes war upon the inba- 
bitants of Magna Gracia in Italy. 
II. The original and hiftory of the Meta pouti nes. 
I 3 III. The 
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III. The wars between the Locri and the people of Cr2- 


tona. 

IV. Pythageras the philoſopher perfwades the people of 
Crotona to frugality and abſtinence. | 

V. Diony/rus defeats the Locrenſſans. Ts obliged by Han. 
no to leave his foreign conqueſts to come home, where he 
was /lain by bis own ſubjeas. 


GRASP I. 


Tonyſius, having driven the Carthaginians out cf 

Sicily, and made himſelf maſter of the iſlind, 
thinking that peace and want of action would be dan 
gerous to his kingdom, the army being great, tranl- 
ported his forces into Italy, that his ſoldiers might be 
whetted by perpetual employ, and that he might en- 
large his dominions. His firſt expedition was againlt 
the Greeks that poſſeſſed the neighbouring ſhores of 
Italy; and theſe being conquered, he attacks their 
neighbours ; and marks out to himſelf, as enemies to be 
ſubdued, all thoſe of Grecian extraction, that inhabited 
any part of Italy; which nation, at that time, had got 
poſſeſſion, not of a part only, but of almeſt all Italy. 
In fine, many cities, at this very day, after ſuch a long 
tract of years, ſtill ſhew ſome remainder of the Greek 
manners. For the Tuſcans, whoſe coaſt is waſhed by 
the lower ſea, came from Lydia; and Troy, when 
taken, ſent thither the Veneti, whom we ſee border up- 
on the upper ſea, under Antenor, as their leader. Adria 
too, nigh the Illyrian fea, which gave name to the 
Adriatick ſea, is a Grecian city : and Arpi was built by 
Diomedes, who, after the deſtruction of Troy, was 
ſhipwreck'd upon that coaſt. Piſa in Liguria was like- 
wiſe founded by the Grecians. So was Tarquinii in 
the Tuſcan country built by the Theſſalians, and Spina 
in the Umbrian territory. The Peruſians too are de- 
ſcended from the Achæans. Why ſhould I mention the 
city of Ceres, or the Latins, who were planted by 
Eneas? Now the Faliſci, the Nolans, the Abellans, 
are they not colonies from Chalcis? What is all the 
eountry of Campania, the Brutians, the Samnites, 7 


Tarentines? 


/ 
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Tarentines? did they not come originally from Lace 
demon? and were they not formerly called Spurii? 
Tis reported that Philoctetes built the city of the Thu- 
rini, whoſe monument is preſerved there to this day; 
as are the arrows of Hercules, which were ſo fatal to 
Troy, in the temple of Apollo. 

CHAP. II. The Metapontines alſo ſhew, in the 
temple of Minerva, the tools with which Epeas their 
founder made the Trojan horſe : for which reaſon, all 
that part of Italy was called the larger Greece. But at 
firſt, the Metapontines, with the Sibaritanians, and the 
Crotonians, deſigned to drive the reſt of the Greeks 
out of Italy. When they firſt took the city of Siris, 
in ſtorming it, they killed fifty young men that embraced 
the ſtatue of Minerva, and the prieſt of this goddeſs, in 
his pontifical habit, before the altar. Being puniſhed 
for this with famine and ſeditions, the inhabitants of 
Crotona ſent firſt to conſult the oracle at Delphos. An- 
ſwer was made to them, that a period would ſoon be 
put to their calamities, if they appeaſed the anger of 
offended Minerva, and the manes of the ſlain. Where- 
fore when they had begun to make ſtatues for the young 
men, of a proper ſize, and an extraordinary one for 
Minerva, the Metapontines being informed of the an- 
fwer of the gods, thought it expedient to get the ſtart 
of them, in procuring reconcihation with the goddeſs 
and the ghoſts z and 2 this effect, they erect mode- 
rate ſtatues of ſtone to the young men, and make a pro- 
pitiatory offering of cakes to the goddeſs. And thus 
the plague was ſtayed in both places; while one people 
thewed their zeal by their magnificence, and the other 
by their expedition. After they had thus recovered 
their health, the Crotonians were not long quiet ; for 
being angry that aſſiſtance had been furniſhed againſt 
them by the Locrians, in the fiege of Siris, they de- 
clared war againſt them. The Locrians being frighted, 
apply to the Spartans, and humbly importune aſſiſtance 
from them. But they having no inclination to engage 
in ſo diſtant an expedition, bid them go to Caſtor and 
Pollux for aſſiſtance. Neither did the embaſſadors de- 
ſpiſe this advice that was given them by their allies ; 
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but going immediately into the next temple, and offer. 
ing ſacrifice, they implore the aſſiſtance of the gods. 
Their victims appearing favourable, and having ob- 
tained, as they thought, what they had deſired, being 
no leſs glad, than if they had carried theſe gods home 
with them, they made beds for them in the ſhips, and 
ſetting ſail with lucky omens, they brought conſolation 
inſtead of aid to their countrymen. 

CHAP. III. When theſe things were known by 
the Crotonians, they too ſent to the oracle at Delphos, 
to deſire victory, and a proſperous iſſue to the War. 
Anſwer was made to them, that their enemies were to 
be conquered by vows, before they could be conquer'd 
by arms. When they had vowed the tenths of the 
{poil to Apollo, the people of Locri underſtanding what 
vow their enemies had made, and what anſwer the god 
had given, they vowed a ninth part, but kept the mat- 
ter ſecret, that others might not out-do them. Where- 
fore, after they had come into the field, and a hundred 
and twenty thouſand of the Crotonians ſtood in battle 
array againſt them, the Locrians conſidering the ſmall- 
neſs of their number, (for they had only fifteen thou- 
ſand) deſpairing of victory, reſolve upon a reſolute 
death ; and with ſo much courage did their deſpair in- 
ſpire them, that they thought they ſhould be conque- 
rors, if they did not fall unrevenged : but whilſt they 
bravely fought to die, they happily got the better. 
And, indeed, their conqueſt was entirely owing to their 
deſpair of it. While the Locrians were engaged, an 
eagle was obſerved to hover about them, and it never 
left them *till they had obtained a compleat victory. 


Two young men, of an extraordinary ſtature, and dif- 


ferently armed from the reſt, and cloathed in red robes, 
were Gen to fight upon white horſes in the wings ; nor 
did they appear after the battle was over. The incre- 
Cible ſwiftneſs of fame increaſed this miracle; for the 
ſame day that the battle was fought in Italy, the news 
of the victory arrived at Corinth, Athens, and Lace- 
demon. 

CHAP. IV. After this defeat the Crotonians leid 
aſide arms, and took their leave of military exerciles; 
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for they hated thoſe arms they had ſo unfortunately 
taken up, and would ſoon have left their preſent way 
of living, and fallen into luxury, had not Pythagoras 
been there. He was a native of Samos, the ſon of 
Demaratus, a rich merchant, and being adorned with 


the higheſt improvements of wiſdom, he went into E- 


gypt, and from thence to Babylon, to learn aſtrono- 
my, and inſtruct himſelf in the origin of the univerſe, 
and had there attained to very great knowledge. In 
his return he viſited Crete and Lacedemon, to inform 
himſelf in the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which were 
then very famous. With all theſe ornaments of ſcience 
he came to Crotona, and recovered, by his authority, 
the people falling into luxury, to a temperate and fru- 
gal life. He every day recommended virtue to them, 
and ſet before them the fatal conſequences of luxury, 
from the examples of ſeveral ſtates that had been ru- 
med by its contagion ; and raiſed in the people ſuch a 
love of frugality, that any cuſtoms of luxury among 
them were reckoned incredible. He frequently gave 
inſtructions to the matrons ſeparately from the men, 
and to children apart from their parents. He taught 
the one chaſtity and ſubmiſſion to their huſbands, and 
the others modeſty, and love of letters; and to all 
he principally recommended frugality as the mother 
of all the virtues; and indeed he had ſuch influence 
upon them by his aſſiduity in inculcating this doctrine, 
that the matrons laid aſide their embroidery and 
other ornaments, as inſtruments of luxury, and bringing 
them into Juno's temple, conſecrated them to that 
goddeſs, declaring that chaſtity, and not fine apparel, 
was a matron's beſt ornament. And what effect his 
precepts had upon the young men, may be conjectured 
rom the mighty influence they had over the more ſtub- 
born and obſtinate ſex. But three hundred of the 
Young men, uniting together by. an oath of fraternity, 
lved a ſeparate life among themſelves from the reſt of 
the citizens, and thereby raiſed a jealouſy in the reſt, 
as if they were contriving ſome conſpiracy againſt the 
ſlate in private; for which reaſon they reſolved to burn 
them at their firk meeting. Ja this tumult about fixty 

13 periſhed; 
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periſhed ; the reſt went into baniſhment. But Pytha- 
goras, after he had ſpent twenty years at Crotona, re- 
moved to Metapontus, and there died. So greatly was 
he admired, that they made a temple of his houſe, and 
worſhipped him for a god. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore Dionyſus, who, as we 
have already related, had carried an army from Sicily 
into Italy, and made war upon the Greeks, after he 
had taken Locri, falls upon the Crotonians, who had 
hardly recovered their ſtrength by a long peace. But 

| tho” their troops were few, they made a more vigo- 
rous reſiſtance to this great army than formerly, when 
they had ſo many thouſands in the field againſt a ſmal- 
1 ler number of Locrians. So much has poverty the a- 
i ſcendant over inſolent riches, and ſo much more ſure 
ſometimes is an unexpected than an expected victory. 
But the embaſſadors of the Gauls, who had burnt 
Rome ſome months before, came to Dionyſius as he 
was carrying on the war, deſiring his aſſiſtance and a 
confederacy with him. They proteſt that their coun- 
try was ſituated in the middle of his enemies, and that 
their troops might be of great ſervice to him, either in 
the field, or to annoy his enemies, when engaged, in 
the rear. The embaſly was very acceptable to Diony- We 
us, and being reinforced by theſe auxiliaries from 
Gaul, he began the war, as it were, afreſh. 'T'he rea- 
ſon why theſe Gauls ſought new habitations abroad, 
and made a deſcent into Italy, was their being moleli- 
ed at home by inteſtine feuds. + Being tired with thele, 
after they came into Italy they drove the Tuſcans out 
of their old ſeats, and built Mediolanum, Comus, 
| Brixia, Verona, Bergomum, Fridentum, and Viceg— 
tia, The Tuſcans, having loſt their old country, p2!- | 
{eſſed themſelves of the Alps, under the command ot 
their general Rhœtus, from whom the nation of the 
Rheetians derived their name. But the arrival of the 
Carthaginians obliged Dionyſius to return into Sicily, 
who, having recruited their army, proſecuted the war, 
which they had abandoned on account of the plague, 
with redoubled vigour. Hanno, the Carthaginian, Was 
commander in chief in this war, whoſe adverſary Su- 
ma tus, 
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niatus, who was at that time the moſt powerful man in 
Carthage, out of mere hatred to him, gave notice to 
Dionyſius before-hand of the coming of the army, and 
the cowardice of the general, by a letter written in 
the Greek language. The letter being intercepted, he 
was condemned as guilty of treachery ; and a decre- 
of the ſenate was hereupon paſſed, that for the future 
no Carthaginian ſhould apply himſelf to the Greek li- 
terature or language, to the end that none might be 
capable of converſing or writing to the enemy without 
an interpreter. Not long after Dionyſius, whoſe am- 
bition a little before neither Italy nor Sicily could ſa- 
tiate, being reduced to a very low eſtate by his conti- 
nual wars, was at laſt ſlain by his own treacherous ſub- 
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BOOK XXI. 
ASUMMARY of the CnAPTRERRS. 


T. De tyrannical government of Dionyſius the younger. 

II. His luxury, craft, cruelty, and baniſhment, and his 
oppreſſion of the Locrians. 

III. He plunders them by a cunning device, and recovers 
Syracuſe by treachery. 

IV. The tragical end of Hanno, who endeavoured ta 
uſurp the ſovereiznty at Carthage. 


V. Dionyfius the younger is turned out of Sici h. Me re- 


ſides at Corinth. 
VI. Hamilcar is ingratefully and bafely put to death by 
the Carthaginians. 


SH AF. 1 


A FER Dionyſius the tyrant was thus taken off 
m Sicily, the army ſet up in his room the eldeſt 
of his ſons, Dionyſius by name, both becauſe the law 
of nature recommends this ſucceſſion, and becauſe they 
thought that the kingdom would Le ſtronger if govern- 
i I 6 ed 
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ed by one, than if it were divided into little parcels 
among ſeveral ſons. But Dionyſius, in the beginning 
of his reign, was very deſirous to have the uncles of 
his brothers removed out of the way, looking upon 
them as his rivals in the kingdom, and encouragers of 
the boys to inſiſt upon a partition. But, hiding his in- 
clinations, he firſt endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf 
with the people, thinking what he was about to do 
would be more eaſily excuſed, if it was before-hand ap- 
proved of by all. Wherefore he enlarges three thou- 
ſand priſoners, and remits the taxes to the people for 
three years, and tried to gain their affections by all 
the popular arts he could invent; and then, ſetting 
about the execution of his premeditated villainy, he 
not only kills the relations of his brothers, but them 
too. And thus he did not ſuffer thoſe ho ought to 
have (hared the kingdom with him ſo much as to ſhare 
the air with him, 8 his cruelty upon his own 
Kindred before he exerciſed it upon ſtrangers. 
CHAP. II. His competitors being now taken 
cout of his way, abandoning himſelf to floth, he be- 
came exceſſively corpulent by his luxury, and contract- 
ed a diſtemper in his eyes, ſo that he could not bear 
the ſun, nor the duſt, nor indeed common light. For 
which reaſons, ſuſpecting that he was contemned by his 
ſubjects, he practiſed all manner of cruelty againſt 
_ neither did he, like his father, fill the priſons 
with perſons in chains, but the city with flaughter ; 
for all which he was not merely contemptible, but odi- 
ous to all the world. So when the Syracuſans had re- 
| ſolved to make war againſt him, he was long in ſuſ- 
penſe whether he ſhould reſign the government, or 
male oppoſition to them by war; but he was forced 
by the army, who hoped for great booty in the plun- 
der of the city, to march out to battle. Being de- 
feated in this engagement, and likewiſe in another, 
which he would needs try, he ſent embaſſadors to the 
Syracuſans to promiſe that he would lay down his uſurp- 
ed power, if they would ſend perſons to him with ſuch 
Powers that he might conclude a peace with them, 


For that purpoſe ſome of the grandees being diſpatched 
to 
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to him, he claps them, who feared no hoſtility, into 
cloſe priſon, and ſent his army to deſtroy the city una- 
wares, and while it apprehended no danger. There 
was a long and dubious diſpute in the city itſelf, but 
the other ſide being overpowered by the citizens in 
number, Dionyſius was obliged to retire; and he, be- 
ing apprehenſive of the citadel's being beſieged, pri- 
vately fled into Italy. His old allies the Locrians 
received him in his exile, and he, as if he had a 
right to rule over them, ſeized upon their citadel, and 
exerciſed his uſual cruelties upon them. He ordered 
the wives of the moſt eminent men to be raviſhed, he 
forced away young women jult upon the point of their 
marriages, and having deflowered them, ſent them 
back to their betrothed huſbands. The richeſt citizens 
he either baniſhed, or put to death, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of their eſtates. 

CHAP. III. When there was no more opportu- 
nity for rapine, he outreached the whole city by this 
cunning ruſe. The Locrians being diſtreſſed in war 
by Leophron, the tyrant of Rhegium, had vowed, 
in caſe of victory, to proſtitute all their virgins on the 
feſtivals of Venus; but neglecting to periorm this vow, 
they had very bad ſucceſs againſt the Lucanians. Up- 
on this Dionyſius calls them to an aſſembly, and ad- 
viſes them to ſend their wives and daughters into the 
temple of Venus dreſſed as fine as they could, out of 
which a hundred, choſen by lot, ſhould fulfil the pub- 
lic vow, and in order to that ſhould be obliged to con- 
tinue one month in the ſtews, the men having all ſworn 
before hand not to touch any of them ; and that this 
might be no prejudice to the virgins who ſhould thus diſ- 
charge the city's vow, a decree ſhould be paſſed, that 
no virgin ſhould marry till theſe were firſt diſpoſed of 
in marriage. 'This advice being agreed to, by which 
equal care was taken to give ſatisfaction to their ſuper- 
ſition, and to ſecure the honour of their virgins, all 
the women thronged to the cemple of Venus magnifi- 
cently arrayed ; and Dionyſius thereupon ſending in his 
ſoldiers, rifled them, and made plunder of all their 
finery. The rich huſbands of ſome he killed, o_— 
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he tortured, to make them to betray their huſbands 
wealth. After he had reigned ſix years in this flagitious 
manner, being driven out of the city by a confederacy 
of the Locrians againſt him, he returned into Sicily. 
There, whilſt all were free from any apprehenſion of 
danger, after a long interval of peace, he recovered Sy- 

racuſe. | BED 
CHAP. IV. During theſe agitations in Sicily, 
in Africa, Hanno, a leading man among the Carthagi- 
nians, employs all his power, which was too ſtrong tor 
the republic, to make himſelf maſter of the ſovereign- 
ty, and reſolved to uſurp the regal authority by killing 
the ſenate. For the execution of which villainy he 
choſe the day of his daughter's wedding, that his wick- 
ed deſigns might be covered by the ſolemnity of that 
ceremony. And accordingly he prepares a feaſt for the 
common people in the public piazzas, and for the ſe- 
nators in his own houſe, that the cups being poiſoned, 
he might take off the ſenate the more privately, and 
without any witneſſes, and ſo be able to ſeize the more 
eaſily upon the government, its leaders being removed. 
But the whole plot being diſcovered to the magittrates 
by the ſlaves, the ſcheme was diſappointed, bur not 
puniſhed, left the affair, if it ſhould be blazed abroad, 
ſhould occaſion more trouble than the mere deſign could 
do. Wherefore being content to fruſtrate it, they paſ- 
ſed a law reſtricting the expences of marriage enter- 
tainments, and order that law to be obeycd, by 
him alone, but univerſally, that it might not apf r to 
have been particularly levelled againft him, but vr the 
reformation of a general abuſe. Being prevented in 
this deſign, he tampered again with che ſlave, and 
having fixed another day for the maſſacre, when he 
found himſelf again betrayed, apprehending a trial 
for it, he ſeized a certain ſtrong caſtle with twenty chou- 
ſand ſlaves in arms. Here, as he was endeavouring to 
engage the Africans and the king of Mauritania i his 
party, he is apprehended, and laſhed with rods, his 
eyes put out, and his hands and legs broke, and, as if 
puniſhment was to be ſuffered by every member of his 
body, his mangled carcaſs was faſtened to a croſs. on 
ons 
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ſons and relations, tho' innocent, were treated in the 
ſame manner, that none of ſo wicked a family might 
be left to imitate his wickedneſs, or to revenge his 
death. 

CHAP. V. In the mean time Dionyſius being 
received at Syracuſe, becoming every day more inſuffe- 
rably cruel to the city, is beſet by a new conſpiracy. 
Then, laying down the government, he delivered up 
the citadel, with the army, to the Syracuſans, and, 
taking his private furniture with him, retires in baniſh- 
ment to Corinth. There, looking upon the loweſt 
kind of life as the ſafeſt, he lived in the pooreſt and 
moſt ſordid manner. Not thinking it enough to ſtroll 
about in the ſtreets, he would drink there too. And 
not ſatisfied to be ſeen in taverns. and lewd houſes, 
he would ſpend whole days in them, and wrangle with 
every ſcoundrel about the greateſt trifles ; would go dir- 
ty and tattered, and choſe rather to be a joking-poſt to 
all the town than to laugh at others. He would loiter 
about the ſhambles, and devour with his eyes what he 
was not able to purchaſe, and jangle with pimps and 
bawds before the Ediles; and all this he did, that he 
might rather be contemned than feared. At laſt he 
{et up for a ſchoolmaſter, and taught children in the 
moſt public parts of the town, either that he might be 
always ſeen in the ſtreets by thoſe who feared him, or 
might be the more cheaply deſpiſed by thoſe who did 
not. For tho' he ſtill carried all che vices peculiar to 
tyrants along with him, yet this affectation of certain 


vices was not natural; and he did theſe things rather 


out of artifice, than becauſe he had loſt all ſenſe of 
tue modeſty becoming a. king, having found how odious 
the names of tyrants are wacn they want the power. 
Wherefore he endeavoured to take off the hatred he 
had drawn upon himſelf thro” his paſt conduct by the 
meanneſs of his preſent circumſtances ; and he did not 
think of honour, but of ſafety. Yet, notwithſtanding 
all his labour to diſſemble with the world, he was ac- 
cuſed of aſpiring to the ſovereignty, and the deſpicable- 
nels of his perſon and fortune were his beſt protection 
agaiaſt this charge. 

| CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. During theſe tranſactions the Car- 
thaginians, alarmed at the vaſt ſucceſs of Alexander, 
and fearing leſt the ambition of adding Africa to the 
kingdom of the Perſians ſhould ſeize him, they ſend 
Hamilcar, by ſirname Rhodanus, a man remarkable 
for his addreſs in the management of buſineſs, and for 
his eloquence above all the reſt of the Carthaginians, 
to ſound his intentions. For both the city Tyre, 
their mother, being taken, and the building of Ale:- 
andria for a rival to Carthage in the confines of Africa 
and Egypt, and the ſucceſs of the king, whoſe ambi- 
tion, as well as fortune, ſeemed to know no bounds, 
increaſed their fears. Wherefore Hamilcar, obtaining 
audience of the king by the means of Parmenio, and 
pretending that he was baniſhed his own country, aſ- 
ſured him he had fled to him for protection, and offers 
to ſerve him as a ſoldier in the expedition he was en- 
terprizing. Having by this pretence 1ifcovered his in- 
tentions, he wrote an account of all to the Carthagi- 
nians upon wooden tablets, covered over with wax. 
But upon his return home after the king's deceaſe the 
Carthaginians put him to death, as if he had offered 
to fell their city to that victorious prince, not only 


moſt ingratefully, but indeed moſt invidiouſly and cru- 
elly. 


BOOK XXII. 
A SUMMARY of the .CryayPTERs. 


— 


I. The mean deſcent of Arathocles the Sicilian tyrant. 
II. By the affiſtance of Hamilcar he gets poſſe ion of Sy- 
racuſe. 


III. The wars of Aeathoctes. 


IV. Sracuſe being befieged by the Carthaginians, he re- 


mowes the ſeat of the bar into Afric. 
V. He lands his men there, and encourages them to fgbt. 
VI. He burns his own ſhips, defeats the Carthaginians, 
and tales ſeveral of their cities. 
VII. De 
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VII. The Carthaginians obliged to quit Sicily, and are 
defeated by him in Afric. The tragical fate of Ophel- 
las and Bomilcar. 

VIII. Apathocles reduceth all Sicily. Returns into Afri- 
ca, and is beaten, He makes a peace with the Car- 
thaginians, 


CHAT. L 


Gathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, who ſucceeded to 

the greatneſs of the former Dionyſus, attained 
to royal dignity from a mean and fordid extract. For 
being born in Sicily, and deſcended of a father who 
was a potter, his way of ſpending his youth was as 
mean as his origin. Since being ſingularly beautiful and 
handſom, he 2 a long while got his living by ſerving 
the infamous luſts of others. And when he was more 
advanced in years, he transferred his ſervices from men 
to women. At laſt, becoming deſpicable with both 
ſexes, he changed that way of life, and turned robber. 
Some time after, having retired to Syracuſe, and be- 
ing admitted a citizen there, he was long without any 
credit, becauſe he ſeemed neither to have any fortune 
to loſe, or character to forfeit. In fine, lifting as a 
common ſoldier, his life being then no leſs ſeditious 
than infamous, he was ready to engage in any manner 
of villainy. For he was reckoned bold enough in ac- 
tion, and had a very ready tongue ; wherefore in a 
ſhort time he was preferred to be a centurion, and af- 
terwards to be a tribune in the army. In the firſt war 
againſt the Etneans he ſhewed noble ſpecimens of 
his valour. In the following war of the Campanians 


he raiſed in all ſo great hopes of him, that he was e- 


lected to ſucceed Damaſcon deceaſed, whoſe wife he 
married, having had criminal familiarity with her dur. 
ing her huſband's life. And not ſatisfied to have raiſed 
himſelf on a ſudden from extreme poverty to great 
wealth, he turned pyrate againft his own country. 
What ſaved him was, that his accomplices being ta- 
ken and tortured, cleared him. He attempted ny 

Ce 
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— government of Syracuſe, and was as often ba- 
ed. 

CHAP. II. He was firſt made their prætor, and 
afterwards their general by the Murgantines, among 
whom he lived in his baniſhment, and that out of down- 
right enmity to the Syracuſans. In that war he tool 
the city of the Leontines, and beſieged his native city 
Syracuſe ; to whoſe aſſiſtance Hamilcar, general of the 
Carthaginians, being invited, laying aſide the hatred 
of an enemy, ſent relief. Thus at one and the ſame 
time Syracuſe was defended by an enemy with the zeal 
of a citizen, and attacked by a citizen with the inve- 
teracy of an enemy. But Agathocles ſeeing the city 
more bravely defended than attacked, employed de- 
puties with Hamilcar, who prevailed upon him to un- 
dertake the mediation of a peace between him and the 
Syracuſans,. promiſing on his part fingular good ſervices 
for this favour. Hamilcar, inflamed with theſe hopes, 
and fearing his power, made an alliance with him, 
that as much ſtrength as he furniſhed Agathocles with 
againſt the Syracuſans, ſo much he himſelf might gain 
from him for increafing his power at kome. - Where- 
fore not only a peace is procured Agathocles, but he is 
likewiſe made prætor at Syracuſe. Then he ſwore to 
Hamilcar that he would. be always faithful to the Car- 
thaginian nation, confirming: his oath by bringing forth 
and touching the ſacred tapers; and having received 
from him five thouſand Africans, he killed all thoſe of 
the greateſt conſideration in the city. And thus, un- 
der pretence of modelling the ſtate, he ſummoned the 
people to aſſemble in the theatre, but brought the ſe- 
nate together firſt, as to a council for ſettling ſome 
matters. Firſt, after theſe meaſures were laid, he ſur- 
rounded the place where the populace was met with ſol- 
diers, and maſſacres the ſenators; and their ſlaugh- 
ter was quickly followed by the murder of the richeſt 
and boldeſt of the common people. 

CHAP. III. When . things were done, he 
levies new troops, and raiſes an army, with Which he 
ſurprizes the neighbouring cities, who feared no hoſti- 
lities, and by the permiſſion of Hamilcar baſely 91 
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preſſes. the allies of the Carthaginians. «Upon which 
the allies ſent complaints to Carthage, not ſo much a- 
gainſt Agathocles as Hamilcar, repreſenting the one as 
an arbitrary uſurper, and the other as a perfidious trai- 
tor, who had delivered up their lives and fortunes to 
their moſt implacable enemies, upon a ſecret agreement 
between them; that as he had firſt given up Syracuſe 
as 4 pledge of the private union between them, a city 
that had always been an enemy ta the Carthaginians, 
and the perpetual rival of Carthage for the ſovereign- 
ty of Sicily; ſo, under the ſame ſpecious pretence of 
peace, he had now put into his hands all the cities of 
their allies; wherefore they plainly forewarned them 
before hand, - that all theſe calamities would ſoon fall 
upon their own heads, and that they would quickly 
perceive how much miſchief they had brought, not 
upon Sicily more than upon Afric itſelf. The ſenate 
was highly provoked at theſe complaints; but becauſe 
he was general of their forces, they gave their votes 
pnvately, putting them into an urn ſealed up, and or- 
dering the reading of them to be deferred till the other 
Hamilcar, the fon of Giſgo, was returned from Sicily. 
But the ſudden death of Hamilcar prevented all theſe 
cunning contrivances and uncommon ſcrutinies, and his 
kind deſtiny delivered him from the injuſtice of his fel- 
low citizens, who had condemned him without hearing 
him. This procedure furniſhed Agathocles with a ſpe- 
cious JO for making war upon the Carthaginians. 
His firſt engagement was with Hamilcar, the ſon of 
Giſgo, by e. 2. he was defeated. After which he re- 
turned to Syracuſe, in order to renew the war with 
greater vigour ; but the ſucceſs of the ſecond battle was 
the ſame with that of the former. 

CH AP. IV. When therefore the victorious Cartha- 
ginians had ſhut up Syracuſe with a cloſe fiege, and A- 
gathocles ſaw that he was not equal to them, nor pro- 
vided for a fiege, but above all that his allies, offend- 
ed with his barbarous inſolences, had forſaken him, he 
reſolved to remove the war into Africa. It was a moſt 
aſtoniſhing enterprize to attack the city of an enemy 
againſt whom he was not able to defend his own ; cn 
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he, who was not able to keep his ground at home, 
ſhould think of making an excurſion abroad, and tho? 
conquered, could dare to inſult over the conquerors. 
The ſecrecy with which this deſign was carried on was 
no leſs wonderful than the contrivance of it. He on- 
ly declared to the people, that he had found a way of 
victory, provided they could arm themſelves with pa- 
tience to ſuſtain the ſiege a few days longer; but that 
if any of them diſliked their preſent condition, he gave 
them leave to depart. Upon this a thouſand fix hun- 
dred departing, he took care to ſupply them that re- 
mained with corn and money for carrying on the ſiege, 
and took no more than fifty talents along with him tor 
ome uſe, thinking it more adviſable to provide him- 
elf with the reſt at the expence of the enemy, than 
of his allies. After this, he firſt preſented all the ſlaves 
who were of an age fit for military ſervice with their 
freedom, and having made them take the military 
oath, he puts them, and almoſt the greater part of the 
other ſoldiers, on ſhipboard ; for he imagined, that by 
ſetting both upon an equal footing, he would raiſe a 
| rings emulation between them. The reſt he left 
r the defence of the place. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore, in the ſeventh year of 
his reign, accompanied with his two ſons, Archagathus, 
and Heraclides, now men, he ſet fail for Africa, none 
of the ſoldiers knowing whither he was to ſteer his 
courſe, Whilſt all thought they were bound either for 
Italy or Sardinia for plunder, he landed on the coaſt of 
Africa, and then firſt diſcovered his deſign to them all, 
He repreſented to them the preſent fituation Syracuſe 
was in, for which there was no other remedy, but by 
reducing the enemy to the ſame diſtreſs they them- 
ſelves had ſuffered ; for wars were managed one way at 
home, and another way abroad. At home we have no 
other ſupport but what our own country affords ; abroad 
we beat the enemy by his own ſtrength, while his al- 
lies, weary of a long and odious tyranny, are looking 
out for foreign help to aſſiſt them in revolting. Io 
this he added, that the cities and forts of Africa were 


not ſurrounded witl: walls, nor placed upon — 
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but built in plain fields, without any fortifications ; and 
therefore it would be no difficult matter to bring all 
theſe over to join him, if it were for nothing elſe, but 
only the fear of being plundered : wherefore a greater 
war would break forth againſt the Carthaginians from 
Africa itſelf than from Sicily ; and that forces from all 
parts would draw together againſt one city that was 
more formidable in name than power ; and from them 
he ſhould find thoſe ſuccours which he had not carried 


with him. Nor would they find a ſmall advantage from 


the ſudden fear of the Carthaginians, who muſt needs 
be aſtoniſhed at the prodigious boldneſs of the enemy, 
and thrown into a conſternation 3 more eſpecially, when 
they ſhould ſee their country-houſes ſet on fire, and 


| their fortreſſes and cities, which refuſed to ſurrender, 


pillaged, and Carthage itſelf threatened with a ſiege. 
All which would make that haughty people ſenſible, 
that they were no leſs expoſed to the arms of others, 
than others to theirs; and that by taking this courſe, 
they ſhould not only vanquiſh the Carthaginians, but 
free their native country from them: for the enemy 
would ſoon abandon the ſiege of Syracuſe, when he 
found he was diſtreſſed at home; and therefore, as no 
other war could be eaſier, ſo they could no where expect 
to find richer plunder, ſince, were Carthage taken, all 
Africa and Sicily would fall of courſe into the hands of 
the conquerors; and the glory of ſo honourable an ex- 
pedition would be ſo conſiderable to all ages of the 
world, that it could never be buried in oblivion. That 
it might be ſaid, they were the only men in the world 
who carried the war, which they were not able to ſu- 
ſain at home, abroad; and who, tho' conquered, pur- 
ſued their conquerors, and laid fiege to that city whoſe 
forces had belieged their own ; that they ought there- 
fore, with as much cheerfulneſs as courage, to venture 
upon an enterprize, than which none could preſent 
them with a more noble reward if they came off vic- 
torious, or a more glorious death if they were con- 
quered. a | 
CHAP. VI. By this harangue the hearts of the 
loldiers were ſomewhat elevated ; but an eclipſe of the 
un 


tainly 
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ſun that had happened during their voyage, till poſ- 
ſeſſed them with ſuperſtitious fears of a bad omen. 
The king was at no leſs pains to ſatisfy them about 
this affair than about the war ; and therefore he told 
them, that he ſhould have thought this ſign an ill pre. 
ſage for them, if it had happened before they ſet out; 
but having happened afterwards, he could: not but 
think it preſaged ill to thoſe againſt whom they march. 
ed. Beſides, eclipſes of the luminaries always ſinify 
a _ of affairs, and therefore ſome change was cer- 

ignified, either to Carthage, which was in ſuch 
a flouriſhing condition, -or to them, whole affairs were 
in a very ruinous fate. Having thus comforted his ſol- 
diers, he orders, with the content of the army, their 
ſhips to be ſet on fire, that they might ſee they mult 
either die or conquer, all means of eſcaping by flight 
being taken away. Then, deſtroying all wherever they 
went, and laying towns and forts in aſhes, Hanno ad- 
vanced to meet them with thirty thouſand Carthagini- 
ans; but a battle being fought, two thouſand of the 
Sicilians, and three thouſand of the Carthaginians, with 
their general, fell. By this victory the minds of the 
Sicilians were encouraged, and thoſe of the Carthagi- 
nians dejecteẽd. Agathocles having defeated the ene- 
my, demoliſhed their towns and fortreſſes, drove away 
æ great booty, and killed many thouſands of the ene- 
my. After this he encamped five miles from Car- 
thage, that the inhabitants might ſee from their walls 
their deareſt poſſeſſions deſtroyed, their lands laid 
waſte, and their houſes in flames. In the mean time 
a mighty rumour is ſpread all over Africa of the de- 
ſtruction of the Carthaginian army, and the taking of 
their cities. An admiration and aſtoniſhment ſeized 


all nations, to think from whence ſo ſudden a war could 
come upon ſo ſtrong an empire; and more eſpecially, 


that it ſhould come from a conquered enemy. This 
wonder was inſenſibly changed into a contempt of the 
Carthaginians ; and not long after, not only the Afri- 
cans, but the nobleſt cities, out of their fondneſs for 
changes, revolted to Agathocles, and ſupplied the con- 
queror with money and corn. 
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CHAP. VII. To fill up the meaſure of theſe 
misfortunes of the Carthaginians, their army was cut 
off in Sicily, with their general. For after Agathocles 
left Sicily, the Carthaginians becoming leſs —_ in 
carrying on the ſiege of Syracuſe, are ſaid to be intire- 
ly cut off by Alexander, brother to king Agathocles ; 
wherefore, having the ſame bad fortune at home and 
abroad, now not only their tributary towns, but thoſe 
kings that were their old allies, who weighed the obli- 
gations of friendſhip, not in the ſcale of fidelity, but 
in that of ſucceſs, abandoned them. There was, a- 
mong others, a king of Greece, by name Opellas, who 
Aattered himſelf with vain hopes of bringing all Africa 
under ſubjection to him, and for that end had made 
an alliance with Agathocles by his embaſſadors, arti- 
cling with him, that the kingdom of Sicily ſhould fall 
to him, bat that of Africa to himſelf, if the Carthagi- 
nians were conquered. Wherefore, when he came to 
join Agathocles in the war with a great army, Aga- 
thocles having baited him into ſecurity by iis fawning 
addreſs and low flattery, after they had ſupped toge- 
ther ſeveral times, and he had been adopted by. him as 
his ſon, killed him; and poſſeſſing himſelf of his troops, 
renewed the war with the Carthaginians moſt vigo- 
rouſly, and after great ſlaughter on both fides, ut- 
terly vanquiſhed them. 'This defeat threw the Car- 
thaginians into ſuch deſpair, that had not a muti- 
ny happened in the army of Agathocles, Bomilcar, 


king of the Carthaginians, would have gone over to 


him with his army. For this crime he was nailed to 
a croſs by the Carthaginians in the moft public part of 
the City, that the ſame place which had nome been 
the ſcene of his honours, might be the monument of 
his puniſhment. But Bomilcar bore the barbaxous cru- 
elty of his countrymen with great reſolution ; for from 
the top of the croſs, as from a tribunal, he harangued 
the Carthaginians, upbraiding them one -while with 
putting Hanno to death upon a falſe accuſation of his 
aſpiring to the ſovereignty, another while with the ba- 
nithment of innocent Gilgo, and laſt of all with their 
ſecret votes againſt his uncle Hamilcar, for no other 


crime 
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crime but his uſing all his intereſt to make a friend of 
Agathocles rather than an enemy. Having inveighed 
againſt them in this manner with a very loud voice be- 
fore a numerous aſſembly of the people, he expired. 
CHAP. VIII. In the mean time Agathocles 
having almoſt finiſned his buſineſs in Africa, left his ar- 
my under the command of his ſon Archagathus, and 
returned into Sicily, thinking he had done nothing in 
Afric, if Syracuſe was any longer beſieged. For after 
Hamilcar, the ſon of Giſgo, was ſlain, a new army 
was ſent thither by the Carthaginians ; wherefore im- 
mediately, upon his firſt arrival, the cities of Sicily 
having heard of the exploits which he had performed 
in Africa, very forwardly threw themſelves under his 
ſubjection; and thus driving the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily, he ſeized the dominion of the whole iſland, 
Then returning into Afric, he found his ſoldiers in 
mutiny, for the ſon had deferred their payment till 


the arrival of his father; wherefore, aſſembling them, 


he endeavours to pacify them by ſoothing words ; tell- 
ing them, that their pay was not to be ſought from 
him, but to be exacted from the enemy; that the vic- 
tory would be common, and the booty common, would 
they but ſtand by him with vigour till they had hniſh- 
ed the remainder of the war, ſince they well knew 
there was wealth enough in Carthage to ſatisfy all their 
deſires and hopes, Having allayed this mutiny of the 
army, he marched them to the enemies camp, where 
he. loſt the greateſt part of them by engaging raſh- 
ly; wherefore, flying into his own camp, and finding 
the blame of this raſh battle imputed to him, fearing 
the revival of their former murmurs for the non-pay- 
ment of their arrears, he made his eſcape about mid- 
night, only accompanied with his fon Archagathus. 
When the ſoldiers knew this, they were in no lets con- 
ſternation than if they had been taken by the cnemy ; 
crying out, they had been twice left by their king in 
the middle of their enemies, and that the care of their 
lives had been abandoned by him who ought even t0 
have taken care of their burials. Intending to purfue 


the king, they were met by ſome Numidians, and 0 
returned 
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returned to their camp. However they apprehended, 
and brought back with them Archagathus, who, in the 
obſcurity of the night, had miſſed the road his father 
took; but Agathocles arrived at Syracuſe in the ſhips 
wherein he had returned from Sicily, with their con- 
voy. An unparallelled example of villainy ; a king, 
the -deſerter of his army, a father, the betrayer of 
his children. After the flight of the king the army ca- 

itulated with the enemy, and kiiling his ſons, ſurren- 
Lond themſelves to the Carthaginians. Archagathus, 
when he was put to death by Arceſilaus, his father's 
old friend, asked him what he thought Agathocles 
would do with his children ſince he had murdered his? 
To which Arcefilaus replied, that he was abundantly 
ſatisfied, ſince they were to ſurvive the children of A- 
gathocles. After this the Carthaginians ſent new com- 
manders into Sicily to proſecute the remainder of the 
war there, with whom Agathocles made a peace upon 
equal terms, | 
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DOOR XIII. 
A SUMMARY of the CHaPTERSs. 


I. Azathacles paſſes into Italy, and there makes war up- 


on the Brutians. The origin and greatneſs of that 
eople. 


II. Agathocles is ſeized by a vielent diſtemper, and re- 


turns to Sicily, where the diſorders of his fi mil y oblige 
him to ſend his wife and children into Egypt. 
* The expliits of Pyrrhus, king of Epire in Sicily and 
taly. 
IV. The virtue and probity of Hiero, king of Citi y. 
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Gathocles, the king of Sicily, having concluded a 

1 peace with the Carthaginians, reduced by force 
ot arms moſt of the cities that, preſuminz too much 
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upon their own ſtrength, had fallen off from bim. And 
then, as if he had been confined within too narrow 
bounds in an iſland, a part of the dominion of which 
he had not at firſt the ſmalleſt hopes of obtaining, he 
goes over into Italy, after the example of Dionyſius, 
who had ſubdued many cities of Italy ; wherefore the 
Brutians were his firſt enemies, who were then weal- 
thier, and braver than the reſt, and very forward 
to annoy their neighbours : for they had driven out of 
Italy many cities of Greek origin. 'They likewiſe had 
conquered in war the Lucanians their founders, with 
whom they made a peace afterwards on equal terms. 
So fierce and wild were they by nature, that they would 
not ſpare even thoſe to whom they owed their origi- 
nal. The Lucanians educated their children after the 
Spartan manner, They brought them up from their 
childhood in the woods among the ſhepherds, without 
ſlaves to attend them, and even without any cloaths to 
cover them, or lie upon, that from their early years 
they might be inured to hardineſs and frugality, and 
have no intercourſe with the city. They lived upon 
what they got by hunting, and they drank nothing 
but water or milk. Thus were they hardened for the 


toils of war ; wherefore fifty of their number were uſed 


to carry off plunder from their neighbours lands, and 
their numbers increaſing, tempted by the hopes of 
greater booty, they began to ravage the country far 
and wide. Dionyſius, the Sicilian tyrant, wearied 
with the repeated complaints of his allies, ſent fix hun- 
dred Africans to repreſs them; who, having ſcized 
their fort by means of a woman, who betrayed it to 
them, called Bruttia, built a city in that place, and 
upon the flocking in of the ſhepherds to ſettle with 
them, who were induced to it by the growing ſame of 
this new city, called themſelves Bruttians ww the 
name of that woman. The firſt war was with the Lu- 
canians, the authors of their original. Encouraged by 
a victory over them, after they had made an equa! 
peace, they ſubdued the reſt of their neighbours by 
their arms, and in a ſhort time attained to ſo great à 


ſtrength, that they were reckoned formidable chen b) 
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kings. In fine, Alexander of Epire, after he was ar- 
rived in Italy with a great army to the aſſiſtance of the 
Grecian cities, was cut off by them with all his forces. 
And their fierceneſs being inflamed by this ſucceſs, 
they were for a long time terrible to their neighbours. 
At laſt Agathocles, being importuned for aſſiſtance a- 
gainſt them, paſſed from Sicily into Italy, in hopes of 
enlarging his dominion. 

CHAP. II. Upon the report of his coming, be- 
ing ſtruck with fear at his name, they ſent embaſſa- 
dors to him, deſiring his friendſhip and alliance. Aga- 
thocles invited them to an entertainment, that they 
might not ſee his forces ſhipped, and promiſed to give 
them an audience the next day, but imbarking imme- 
diately, he baulked them. However, the event of this 
treachery was not happy for him; for the violence of 
a diſtemper he contracted obliged him in a few days 
after to return to Sicily. It ſeized him all over, the 
peſtilential humour ſpreading through all his nerves and 
joints, ſo that every member ſeemed to raiſe a civil war 
againſt every other. His life being deſpaired of, a war 
ariſes between his ſon and grandſon about his kingdom, as 
if he had been dead, and the grandſon killing the ſon, 
ſeized the kingdom. Wherefore Agathocles being no 
longer able to ſupport his diſtemper and his troubles of 
mind, which contended, as it were, which ſhould moſt 
torment him, his caſe being deſperate, ſends back his 
wife Texena, and two little ſons he had by her, with 
all his money, furniture, and ſervants (in none of which 
did any king of that time ſurpaſs him) - in ſhips to E- 
gypt, from whence he had got his wife, fearing the 
violence of the diſtemper, 'Tho' the wife begged 2 . 
that ſhe might not be ſeparated from her ſick huſband, 
inſiſting, that ſo criminal a departure would be almoſt 
equal to the parricide of his grandſon, and that the 
world would think her no les cruel for forſaking her 
huſband, than the grandſon for making war upon him. 
That, by marrying him, ſhe had not only engaged in 
a partnerſhip of his good fortune, but of all his for- 
tune, whatever it ſhould be ; and that ſhe would wil- 
lingly purchaſe, at the expence of her own life, On 
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fad happineſs of receiving her huſband's laſt breath, 
and of performing, with all the care of conjugal duty, 


the laſt offices, which, after ſhe was gone, none would 


be left to execute. The little children at parting em- 
braced, and held faſt their father, with doleful cries, 
On the other hand, ſhe, who was now to ſee him no 
more, fatigued him with repeated kiſſes. Nor were 
the tears of the old prince leſs moving. The children 
mourned for the approaching death of their father, he 
for that of his banithed children. They bewailed the for- 
lorn condition of their father, a ſick old man; he, that 
of his children, who being born to the hopes of a 
kingdom, ſhould be left in want. During theſe things 
the palace rang with the cries of the by- ſtanders for ſo 
cruel a ſeparation. At length the neceſſity of parting 
put a ſtop to their tears, and the or 1 death quickly 
followed the departure of his ſons. In the mean time 
the Carthaginians, learning the poſture of affairs in Si- 
cily, and thinking an opportunity was thereby given 
them of ſeizing the whole iſland, tranſported a nume- 
rous army thither, and reduced ſeveral cities under 
their obedience. 

CHAP. III. At this time Pyrrhus was engaged 
in a war againſt the Romans, and having been invited 
by the Sicilians to their aſſiſtance, as we have ſaid, 
when he came to Syracuſe, and had ſubdued many ci- 
ties, he was called king of Sicily as well as Epire, 
Elevated by his good ſucceſs in theſe affairs, he de- 
ſigned the kingdom of Sicily for his fon Helenus, in 
the right of his en qr whoſe mother was the 
daughter of Agathocles, and reſerved Italy for his {on 
Alexander. After this he fought many ſucceſsful bat- 
tles with the Carthaginians. Then ſome time after em- 
baſſadors came from his Italian allies, to acquaint him, 
that they could not withſtand the Romans, and that 
they muſt ſubmit, unleſs he relieved them. Being much 
concerned at this mighty darger, and uncertain what 
to do, or whom he ſhould firit relieve, quite in ſuſ- 
pence he conſulted about the matter. For the Carthz- 
ginians ſo preſſed him on one fide, and the Romans on 


the other, that it ſeemed dangerous not to * 
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his army into Italy, but more dangerous to draw them 
out of Sicily ; leſt he ſhould loſe the friendſhip of the 
one, if he did not carry them aſſiſtance, and of the o- 
ther, if he deſerted them. In this perplexity the ſecu- 
reſt harbour to take ſeemed to be to engage with all his 
ſtrength in Sicily, and having rooted the Carthaginians 
there, to tranſport his victorious army into Italy. 
Wherefore, hazarding a battle, he came off ſuperior ; 
yet, becauſe he quitted Sicily, he was thought to fly 
like one defeated, and therefore his allies abandoned 
him, and he loſt the kingdom of Sicily in as ſhort time 


as he had conquered it. But not meeting with better 


fortune in Italy, he returned to Epire. His fortune in 
both caſes was a truly wonderful example ; for as be- 
fore his good fortune, his affairs ſucceeding beyond his 
wiſhes, procured him the empire. of Italy and Sicily, 
and ſo many victories over the Romans; ſo now his ill 
fortune, as it were, on purpoſe to examplify human 
frailty, ſtriking down all it had raiſed, added to the 
loſs of Sicily a ſhipwreck, an unſucceſsful battle with 
the Romans, and an ignominious retreat out of Italy. 
CHAP. IV. After Pyrrhus had quitted Sicily, 
Hiero was made chief magiſtrate there, who behaved 


with ſuch moderation, that by the unanimous conſent 


of all the cities, he was firſt made general againſt the 
Carthaginians, and ſoon after King. His education 
while an infant preſaged his future grandeur ; for he 
ſprang from a father, Hierocles, a nobleman, deſcend- 
ed from Gelo, an ancient prince of Sicily, tho* his ex- 
traction on the mother's ſide was mean and ignoble : 
for he was born of a maid-ſervant, and therefore ex- 
ped by his father as a diigrace to his family. But 
ces for ſeveral days fed the infant, thus left deſtitute of 
all human aſſiſtance, with honey laid about him. For 
which reaſon, the father being encouraged to it by the 
anſwer of the ſoothſayers, Who declared, that ſove- 
reign power was thereby portended to the infant, takes 
him home, and educates him with the utmoſt care in 
the hopes of the majeſty that was preſaged. A wolf 
that appeared on a ſudden in a company of boys, took 
his book from him as he was learning at ſchool — 
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his condiſciples. And an eagle, the very firſt cam. 
paign he ſerved, perched upon his ſhield, and an owl 
upon his ſpear ; which omens preſaged that he would 
be a perſon of equal caution and valour, and at laſt be 
raifed to a crown. In fine, he fought often with per- 
ſons that challenged him, and always came off conque- 
ror. He was complimented by king Pyrrhus with ſeve. 
ral military preſents. He was remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary beauty and ſtrength, for his complaiſant ad- 
dreſs. He was juſt in the conduct of all his affairs, and 
moderate in commanding ; ſo that nothing was wanting 
in him to his kingly accompliſhments and virtues, but 
only a kingdom equal to them. 


BOOK XXIV. 
ASUMMARY of. the CHaPTExs. 


I. The cities of Greece take up arms one againſt another, 

II. The conſpiracy of Ptolemy, king of Macedonia, a- 

ainſt his ſiſter As ſinoe. | 

III. Their incefluous marriage is attended with tragical 
events, | 

IV. The irruption of the Gauls into Macedonia, aſter 
hawing defeated and killed Ptolemy. 

V. The conſternation of the Macedonians after the deat) 

of the king. Their ſtruggles and revival. 

VI. The Gauls invade Greece under the conduct 7 Fron- 
nus. He reſolves to plunder the temple of Delphos. 4 
deſcription of that temple and oracle. 

VII. Brennus conſults with his officers Low to aſſault the 
temple, and animates his ſoldiers. 

VIII. He attacks the temple in vain. His army is mi- 
raculouſly deſiroyed. His death. 


SITE 


| Hile theſe things were a doing in Sicily, in 
Greece Ptolemy, Ceraunus, Anticchus, and An- 
tigonus, quarrelling amongſt themſelves, almoſt all the 
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cities of Greece, under their leaders the Spartans, con- 
fidering this diſſention as an opportunity of recovering 
their freedom, are rouzed to the hopes of liberty, ſend 
embaſſadors to one another to form a mutual league 
on this occaſion, and break out into open war. And 
that they might not ſeem to have undertaken a war with 
Antigonus, whoſe ſubjects they were, they attack his 
allies the ZEtolians, pretending for their reaſon of this 
war, that they had ſeized the Cyrrhean plain, which 
had been dedicated to Apollo by the common conſent 
of Greece, They choſe Areas to be their general, 
who, drawing his forces together, laid waſte the city, 
and carried off all the corn that had been ſown in 
theſe plains, and burnt what could not be removed. 
When the Ztolian ſhepherds ſaw this deſtruCtion of their 
country from their mountains, getting together to the 
number of about five hundred, they purſue the enemy, 
that lay ſcattered, and knew not the ſtrength of their 
attackers, becauſe their ſudden conſternation, together 
with the ſmoke of the five hundred, hindred them 
from making a true diſcovery z and laying about nine 
thouſand of them, put the reſt of this band of robbers 
to flight. The Spartans after this renewed the war, 
but many cities refuſed their aſſiſtance, thinking the de- 
ſign was at bottom to enſlave, and not to aſſert the li- 
berty of Greece. In the mean time the war between 
the kings v/as ended: for F:olemy, after he had routed 
Antigonus, having made himſelf maſter of all Mace- 
donia, out of which he had driven Antigonus, made a 
peace with Antiochus, and an alliance with Pyrrhus, 

by G him his daughter in marriage. | 
HAP. II. Then laying aſide all fears of a fo- 
reign enemy, he employed his impious wicked mind in 
contriving domeſtic villainies, and lays a plot againſt 
his ſiſter Arſinoe, to deprive her ſons of life, and her- 
ſelf of the poſſeſſion of the city of Caſſandrea. His 
firſt artifice was to pretend love to his ſiſter, and feel: 
marriage with her: for there was no other way of 
coming at his ſiſter's ſons, whoſe kingdom he had uſurp- 
ed, than by counterfeiting affection to the mother. 
But his criminal deſign was diſcovered by his ſiſter; 
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therefore he ſends word to her, who put no truſt in 
him, that he intended to ſhare the kingdom with her 
ſons, againſt whom he had not taken up arms to wreſt 
their kingdom from them, but to have it in his power 
to make them a preſent of it; and that ſhe might ſend 
one to take his oath, to whom he would oblige him- 
ſelf to the fulfilment of this promiſe before the gods of 
his country, by the moſt folemn oaths and imprecations 
ſhe pleaſed. Arſinoe, not knowing what to do, was 
afraid that he would deceive her. by his perjury if ſhe 
did ſend one, and if ſhe did not, ſhe was afraid of 
drawing the provoked rage of her brother upon her; 
wherefore, being more concerned for her children than 
herſelf, whom ſhe thought ſhe ſhould be able to pro- 
tect by marrying him, ſhe ſent one Chodion to him, 
in whom ſhe had great confidence, who being conducted 
into the moſt ſacred temple of Jupiter, which the Ma- 
cedonians then held in great veneration, Ptolemy, lay- 
inz his hands on the altars, and touching the images 
and ſacred beds of the gods, ſwears with unheard of 
and molt terrible imprecations, that he did with the 
mof} ſincere affection demand his ſiſter in marriage, 
and that he would give her the title of queen, and ne- 
ver affront her by taking any other wite, or own any 
other children but her ſons. After Arſinoe was thus 
filed with hopes, and delivered from her fears, ſhe 
had a conference with her brother, and his affectionate 
looks and flattering eyes promiſing no leſs ſincerity 
than his oath, ſhe conſented to marry him, tho” her 
ſon ſtill forewarned her that there was treachery at the 
bottom. 

CHAP. III. The nuptials were celebrated with 
vaſt ſolemnity, and general joy. The army too being 
aſſembled, he put a diadem on his ſiſter's head, and 
called her queen; which title ſo overjoy'd Arſinoe, be- 
cauſe ſhe had thus recovered what ſhe had loſt by the 
death of Lyſimachus, her former huſband, that ſhe 
frankly invited her huſband into her city of Caſſandrea, 
for getting which into his hands, the whole plot was 
laid. Wherefore going before her huſband, ſhe pro- 
claims a feſtival in the city againſt his coming, and or- 
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ders the houſes, temples, and all other places, to be 
finely decked ; altars and victims to be placed every 
where; and likewiſe comminds Lyſimachus, who was 
ſixteen years old, and Philip, who was three years 
younger, both extremely comely youths, to go meet 


him with crowns upon their heads. Ptolemy, to diſ- 


guiſe his * embracing them eagerly, and with 
a warmth exceeding real affection, wearies them with 
his kiſſes. But when he came to the gate of the city, 
he ordered the citadel to be ſeized, and the boys to be 
murdered ; and they flying to their mother for protecti- 
on, were barbarouſly butcher*d in her arms, as ſhe was 
embracing and kiſſing them. Arſinoe crying out that 
this murder of her ſons was the fatal fruit of her crimi- 
nal marriage, oftentimes offered herſelf to the aſſaſſins, 
in the room of her ſons, and covering their bodies with 
her own, endeavoured to receive all the blows that were 
aimed at them. 'To conſummate the cruelty, ſhe was 
even deprived of the comfort of performing the laſt ob- 
{equies to her cruelly murdered ſons, and dragged out 
of the city, with her raiment rent to pieces, and her 
hair diſhivell'd; and having only two ſervants to attend 
her, ſhe retired in exile to Samothracia, being the more 
miſerable in this reſpect, that ſhe was not allowed to 
die with her ſons. But the execrable villainies of Ptole- 
my did not eſcape puniſhment : for the immortal gods 
taking vengeance for ſo many perjuries, and ſuch cruel 
parricides, he was ſtript of his kingdom, in a ſhort time 
after, by the Gauls, and taken prifoner ; and, at laſt, 
put to death as he deſerved. 

CHAP. IV. For the Gauls finding their native 
foil not large enough for them, by reaſon of their num- 
bers, ſent out three thouſand men, as it were a ſacred 
ſpring *, to ſeek a new habitation. Part of them 

ſettled 


Me tranſlate the phraſe ver ſacrum /iterally; but 


every dictionary tells what it means, viz. a multitude of 


youth ſent out in arms, to ſeek @ new halitation, and ſeltle 
a colony. It properly fiznifies cattle, quod proximo vere 
natum foret, con/ecrated by a wow to be ſacrificed ; and 
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ſettled in Italy, took the city of Rome, and burnt it 
to the ground; and part penetrated into the remoteſt 
1 of Illyrium, under the direction of a flight of 

irds; (for the Gauls exceeded all other nations in the 
arts of Augury) fighting their way, and making great 
ſlaughter among the nations that oppoſed them ; and 
ſettled in Pannonia. This rough, bold, and warlike 
nation was the firſt that paſſed the inacceſſible Alps, and 
places uninhabitable, on account of the exceſſive cold, 
after Hercules, who had, by this daring attempt, pur- 
_ chaſed a high admiration while he lives, and after his 
death a belief of his immortality. There, after having 
conquered the Pannomians, they carried on ſeveral wars 
with their neighbours for many years. At laſt, encou- 
raged by their ſucceſs, they divide their troops; and 
march ſome into Greece, and others into Macedonia, 
laying waſte all before them. And ſuch was the terror 
of the Gallic name, that even kings, not attacked by 
them, purchaſed peace with them by vaſt ſums of mo- 
ney. Ptolemy, king of Macedonia, alone heard, with 
an undaunted mind, the news of their approach ; and, 
puſh'd on by his deſtiny, that deſigned to puniſh his 
parricides, meets them with a few troops, and thoſe too 
not in order ; as if there were no more difficulty in ma- 
naging a war, than in perpetrating a murder. He like- 
wit rejected with contempt an embaſly ſent by the Dar- 
danians, offering him the aſſiſtance of twenty thouſand 
well arm'd men; adding abuſive language, to this et- 
fect, that Macedonia was in a ſad plight, if after hav- 
ing ſubdued by themſelves the whole eaft, they ſhould 
ſtand in need of the Dardanians for the defence of their 
country : that his army conſiſted of the ſons of thoſe 
who had ſerved under Alexander the Great, and had 
triumph'd over the univerſe. This anſwer being related 


hence it is transferred to fienify homines alio emittendos 
ex eodem voto. And therefore Tuſtin adds the word ve- 
lat, denoting a fimilitude. When a city was oe orf d, 
they conſecrated to ſome god all the men that ſhould be born 
in the compaſs of one year, and ſent them to ſeek a neo 
ſettlement under the proteFion of that god. 
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to the Dardanian king, he ſaid, The famous kingdom 
of Macedonia would toon fall a ſacrifice to the rathneſs 
of this mad youth. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore the Gauls, under their 
commander Belgius, ſend embaſſadors to Ptolemy, to 
ſound the diſpoſition of the Macedonians, offering him 
a peace for a certain ſum of money; but Ptolemy 
vaunted among his ſubjects, that the Gauls ſued for 
peace out of fear of war: nor did he give himfelf more 
modeſt airs with the embaſſadors themſelves, than a- 
mongſt his ſubjects ; telling them, that he would not 
grant them a peace on any other terms than their giv- 
ing up their chiefs as hoſtages, and ſurrendering their 
arms; for he ſhould not truſt them *till they were diſ- 
armed. When this anſwer was brought them, the 
Gauls laughed immoderately, and cried out, that they 
would make him know in a very ſhort time, whether 
they offered him peace for their own ſakes, or his. 
Some days after, a battle was fought, and the Mace- 
donians were defeated, and miſerably ſlaughter'd, Pto- 
lemy being grievouſly wounded, is taken priſoner, and 
had his head cut off, which was fixed upon a ſpear, and 

arried in triumph through the whole army, to firike 
terror into the Macedonians. A few of the Macedo- 
nians ſaved themſelves by flight; the reſt were either 
taken or fluin. When this difagreeable news ſpread all 
over Macedonia, the gates of the cities were thut, and 
all places were filled with mourning. Sometimes they 
lamented the loſs of their ſons ; ſometimes they trembled 
at the approaching deſtruction of their city; and ano- 
ther while they invoked the names of their kings, Alex- 
ander and Philip, as deities, to their aſſiſtance; ſaying, 
that under them they were not only ſecure, but con- 
querors of the world, and begged that they would pro- 
tect their country, which by the glory of their exploi:s 
they had raiſed to heaven; and that they would gie 
aſſiſtance to the afflicted, whom the madnep and rati- 
nels of Ptolemy had ruined, While univerſal defpair 
prevailed, Soſthenes, one of the gallanteſt men in Ma- 
cedonia, thinking they could never do their buſineſs by 
prayers, drawing together an army, both defeated the 
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Gauls, while they were rejoicing for their victory, and 
defended Macedonia from the devaſtations of the ene- 
my. For theſe great ſervices, he, tho' of ignoble ex- 
traction, was preferred before the many nobles that a- 
ſpired to the kingdom of Macedonia. But though the 
army proclaimed him king, yet he obliged them to take 
an oath to him, not as their king, but as their ge- 

neral. N 
CHAP. VI. In the mean while, Brennus, under 
whoſe command a part of the Gauls had made an in- 
curſion into Greece, having heard of the ſucceſs of their 
friends, who, under their general Belgius, had over- 
thrown the Macedonians, being angry that after the 
victory was gained, the fine plunder, conſiſting of all 
the ſpoils of the eaſt, had been ſo eaſily quitted, Cr:ws 
together an army of a hundred and fifty thouſand foot, 
and fifteen thouſand horſe, and break into Macedonia, 
Whilit he was ravaging the lands and towns, Soſthenes 
13et him with a well provided army of the Macedoni- 
ens: but a ſmall handful of men, already diſpirited, 
were eaſily over-powered by an enemy ſuperior both in 
number and force, Wherefore the defeated Macedo- 
nians retired within the walls of their cities, and the 
victorious Brennus ravages all the country, there being 
none to oppoſe him. And then, as if the ſpoils of mor- 
tals were too mean a booty for him, he reſolved to 
plunder the temples of the immortal gods; jeſting, in 
his profane way, that the rich gods ought to be boun- 
tiful to men. Wherefore he marched directly to Del- 
phi, preferring plunder to religion, and regarding gold 
more than the favour or anger of the ſuperior powers, 
who, as he impiouſy ſaid, ſtood in no need of riches, 
but uſed rather to give them to men. Now the temp le 
of Apollo at De:paos, is ſituated upon mount Parnaſtus, 
a rock which 1s very itcep on all ſides ; multitudes flock- 
ing thither from all parts of the world, to pay their 
devotions, ſettled there; and both the temple and the 
city are defended, not by walls, but precipices, and na- 
tural, not artificial fortifications ; ſo that *tis hard to 
ſay, whether the firength of the place, or the majelty 
of the god reſiding in it, meet with more * 
The 
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The middle part of the eminence opens itſelf in the 
form of a theatre; which is the reaſon that when 
ſhouts are raiſed, or trumpets ſounded there, the rocks, 
that return the noiſe, and rebound it from one to 
another, multiply the report, and reſound it more 
ſtrongly than when it was made at firſt. This effect oc- 
caſions a greater awe of the god, in thoſe who are ig- 
norant of its natural cauſes; and, indeed, ſtrikes them 
with amazement. In a cavity of this rock, about the 
middle of the mountain, there is a ſmall plain, and in 
that a deep hole, for an iſſue to the oracles. Out of this 
ariſes a cold ſort of exhalation, driven up by ſome ſe- 
cret force, as it were, by a wind, which inſpires the 
minds of the prophets with a holy enthufiaſm ; and 
when they are filled with the god, they give anſwers to 
ſuch as come to conſult them. Wherefore many rich 
preſents of kings are there to be ſeen, which, by their 
magnificence, prove the gratitude of thoſe who payed 
their vows. there, and the truth of the divine oracles 
there delivered. 

CHAP. VII. When Brennus came within ſight 
of the temple, he deliberated for ſome time with him- 
ſelf, whether he ſhould immediately make his deſigned 
attempt, or ſhould allow the ſoldiers, who were fatigued 
by their march, a night to refreſh themſelves. TWO 
general officers, Emanus and Theſſalorus, who had 
joined him for a ſhare in the plunder, were poſitive that 
no delay ought to be made, but that advantage ought 
to be taken of the enemy, while they were unprepared, 
and in a conſternation at their ſudden arrival ; and that 
one night would give them time to recollect their cou- 
rage, and to get ſupplies, and block up the avenues, 
wiuch were now open to them. But the Gaulic fol 
diery, when, after long want, they found a country 
filled with wine, and all other proviſions, being no leſs 
pleaſed with this plenty, than if they had got a victo- 
ry, diſperſed themſelves through the country, and quits 
ting their colours, wander about to ſeize on every thing 
that fell in their wav, as if they had been already con- 
querors. This give ſome reſpite to the Delphians. 
Upon the firit news that the Gauls were coming this 

Way, 
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way, the oracle had prohibited the country people to 
carry off their harveſt and wine from their houſes; the 
wholeſomeneſs of which advice was not underflogd till 
the auxiliary forces of their neighbours drew together ; 
having time to do it, by the ſtop that this plenty of 
wine and proviſions made to the progreſs of the Gaul: 
Wherefore the Delphians being reinforced by the ac- 
ceſſion of their allies, throughly fortified their city, be- 
fore the Gauls, who ſtuck cloſe to the wine as their 

lunder, could be brought to their colours. Brennus 

ad choſen out of all the army ſixty five thouſind foot; 
of the Delphians, and their allies, there were but four 
thouſand ; in contempt of whom, Brennus, to amuſe 
his ſoldiers, ſhewed them all the vaſt plenty of ſpoil be- 
fore them; and affirmed, that the ſtatues, and chariots 
drawn by four horſes, of which they could difcern a 
great number at a diſtance, were made of ſolid gold, 
and conſequently were of more value in weight than 
they appeared to be. 

CHAP. VIII. The Gauls, no leſs inflamed by 
this declaration, than by the wine they had drank the 
day before, ruſhed to battle, without any thought of 
danger. On the other hand, the Delphians placing 
more conhdence in their god, than m their troops, re- 
ſiſted with contempt of the enemy, and from the top 
of the rock, with ſtones and darts, beat back the Gau!s 
that were climbing up. During bold efforts on both 
ſides, on a ſudden, the prieſts of all the temples, and 
at the ſame time the propheteſſes themſelves, with their 
hair ſcatter*d about their ears, and with their partiou- 
lar ornaments and trappings belonging to their ſacerdo- 
tal office, run, as poſſeſſed with a divine fury, which 
tranſported them out of themſelves, among the tore- 
moſt ranks, and cried out, that the god was come, and 
that they ſaw him leap down into his temple through 
the opening in the roof. Whilſt they all humbly m- 
voke the help of the god, a youth, comely beyond the 
beauty of mortals, appear'd, attended by two virgins, 


who came from the neighbouring temples of Dizna and 
Minerva: nor did they only ſee them with their eyes ; 


they likewiſe heard the noiſe of a bow, and the ratding 


Of 
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of arms. Therefore they encouraged them by their 
utmoſt entreaty, ſince the gods were before their ſtan- 
dards to fall upon the enemy, and ſhare the victory 
with the gods. The Delphians, fired by this exhorta- 
tion, ruſh'd with emulous fury to the battle : and they 
too preſently perceived the preſence of the god; for 
part of the rock being torn off by a ſudden earthquake, 
tell upon the Gauliſh army, and ſeveral thick bodies of 
the enemies army being ſeparated, not without wounds, 
tumbled headlong. After this, there enſued a ſtorm, 
which, by hail and cold, kill'd thoſe that lay ill of their 
wounds. The general Brennus, not able to ſuſtain the 
torture of his wounds, put an end to his life by a dag- 
ger. The other of the generals, after having puniſhed 
the adviſers of this war, marches out of Greece in all 
expedition, with ten thouſand wounded men. But for- 
tune was not more favourable to the Gauls in their 
flight, for they were ſo frighted, that they neither 
pais'd one night under a cover, nor one day without 
oreat fatigues and dangers. 'The continual rains, and 
inow congeal'd by the froſt, famine and peſtilence ; 
and together with theſe, which is worſt of all, perpe- 
tual waking, conſumed the miſerable remains of this un- 
fortunate army. The nations and countries through 
which they marched, purſued them, hardly able to 
move a joint, as a prey; by which means it happened 
that not one of ſo great an army, which a little before, 
preſuming upon its ſtrength, contended againſt the gods, 
was left to be a memorial of ſo great a deſtruction. 
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I. The Gauls conſpire cg1inft Antigonus, king of Macedonia 
II. Being too greedy of prey, they become a prey to the 
enemy. Antigonus procures a peacc. The name of the 
Gauls formidable; and the conſtant good fortune of their 
arms, III. Pyrrhus 
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III. Pyrrbus makes himſelf maſter of Macedonia, having 
chaſed Antigonus from thence. 

IV. Pyrrhus, while he was dreaming of an univerſal no- 
narchy, is defeated by the bravery of the Spartan women, 

V. Pyrrhus is killed in the city of Argos. His character, 
and a deſcription of his chief ations. 


CHAP. I. 
P EACE being made between the two kings Anti- 


gonus and Antiochus, as the former was upon his 
return to Macedonia, a new enemy ſtarted up ſuddei! 
againſt him. For the Gauls, who had been left behind 
by their general Brennus, when he went upon his expe- 
dition into Greece, to defend his frontiers, that they 
alone might not ſeem idle, armed fifteen thouſand fot, 
and three thouſand horſe, and putting the Get and 
Triballians to flight, and being now ready to pour their 
forces into Macedonia, ſent embaſſadors to the king, to 
offer a peace for a certain ſum of gold; and at the ſame 
time to make obſervations upon his camp. The king 
invited them to a ſumptuous entertainment, for which 
vaſt preparations of dainties were made: but the Gauls 
admiring the vaſt heaps of gold and ſilver plate expoſed 
to their view, were tempted to deſire ſo rich a plunder ; 
and ſo return'd more determined upon war than they 
came. The king had likewiſe ordered his elephants to 
be ſhewn to them, thinking togerrify them by the ſight 


of monſters they had never ſeen before; as alſo his 


well mann'd and ſtored ſhips ; little dreaming that he 


was but inflaming their avarice ſor ſuch a booty, inſtead 


of ſtriking terror into them, by this vain glorious often- 
tation of his wealth. Wherefore the embaiſ:dors, when 
they returned to their countrymen, magnifying all things 
exceſſively, ſet forth, in tae ſtrongeſt colours, both the 
riches and indolence of this prince. His camp, they 
ſeid, abounded with gold and filver, but was ſecured by 


no ramparts or trenches: for, as if their wealth were 


ſecurity enough to them, they neglect all military duty; 


jut as if they had no need of the defence of ſtecl, wb 
had ſuch ſtore of gold. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. II. By this account of things, the Gauls, 


who were naturally a covetous people, were ſufficiently 
ſtimulated to make themſelves maſters of ſuch prodigi- 
ous wealth, The example of Belgius, who ſo very 
lately had cut off an army of the Macedonians, with 
their king, added not a little to their courage. Where- 
fore they unanimouſly agree to attack the king's camp 
by night. But he having previouſly diſcovered this de- 
ſign, had the day before given orders to carry off all 
the baggage privately into a neighbouring wood, and 
there to hide themſelves. Nor did any thing elſe but 
this fave the camp. For the Gauls, when they ſaw the 
camp was abandoned, and not only without an army, 
but without ſo much as ſentinels to guard it; thinking 
this not a real flight, but a ſtratagem of the encmy, 
were, for a long time, afraid of entring into it. At 
laſt, leaving the fortifications entire, they ſeized the 
camp more like people that came to look about them, 
and obſerve, than to plunder; then carrying off all 
they found, they returned toward the fea coaſt; where 
careleſsly pillaging the ſhips, they are cut off, whilſt 
they dreaded no danger, by the failors, and a part of 
the army that had fled thither with their wives and 
children. So great a ſliughter was made of the Gauls, 
that the fame of this victory procured Autigonus a pe..ce, 
not only from them, but from his barbarous neigh- 
bours ; tho' the Gauls, at this time, were ſo broody a 
nation, that they filled all Aſia with their ſwarms. In 
fine, neither any of the eaſtern kings carried on any 
wars without a mercenary army of Gauls; nor when 
they were driven out of their N did they fly to 
any other but the Gauls. So great was the terror of 


their name, and ſuch the invincible proſperity of their 


arms, that kings thought they could neither ſecure, nor 
recover when loſt, their ſovereignty, but by the valour 
of this people. Wherefore being called by the king of 
Bithynia to his aſſiſtance, after they got him the victory, 
he divided his country with them, and called the diſtrict 

he gave to them Gallo-Græcia. 
CHAP. III. During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Pyr- 
rhus was defeated. by the Carthaginians, in a ſea- fight 
near 
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near Sicily: to repair this loſs, he ſent embaſſadors to 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia, to beg auxiliaries from 
him, declaring, unleſs he ſent them, he ſhould be obliged 
to return into his kingdom, and to ſeek that enlarge- 
ment of his dominions from him, which he would ra- 
ther take from the Romans. When the embaſſidors 
brought him word, that the king had rejected his pro- 
poſals, he pretends a ſudden departure, but concealed 
the reaſons of it. In the mean time, he orders his al- 
lies to prepare for war, and commits the citadel of Fa- 
rentum to the care of his fon Helenus, and his friend 
Milo. At his return into Epire, he immediately in- 
vaded Macedonia. Antigonus met him with an army, 
which defeated him, and put him to flight, After this, 
Pyrrhus gets Macedonia by a ſurrendry ; and, as if the 
acquiſition of this kingdom had compenſated his loſs of 
Sicily and Italy, he ſends for his ſon and his friend, left 
at Tarentum. But Antigonus, with a few horſemen 
that accompanied him in his flight, being on a ſudden 
a of all the ornaments of his dignity, withdrew in- 
to Theſſalonica, in order to wait for a fit opportunity 
of recovering his loſt kingdom, and of trying again tie 
fortune of war, with a mercenary army of Gauls. But 
being again entirely worſted by Ptolemy, Pyrrhus's ſon, 
he fled away with ſeven attendants ; and deſpairing of 
—_— his kingdom, only thought of ſaving his per- 
ſon in lurking holes and ſolitary places, 

CHAP. IV. Wherefore Pyrrhus being raiſed to 
ſo great a height of power, and not content with that 
23 to which he could never aſpire ſo much as in 

is wiſhes, projects to himſelf the conqueſt of Aſia and 
Greece. Nor did he take more delight in dominion 
itſelf, than in war; and wherever he carried his arms, 
it was hardly poſſible to withſtand him; but as he had 
a ſingularly good fortune in acquiring kingdoms, ſo, on 
the other hand, he loſt them as ſoon as he conquered 
them. So much more care did he take to get, than to 
maintain conqueſts. Wherefore, having marched h 
army towards Peloponneſus, he was received there by 
embaſſadors from the Athenians, Archæans, and Meſſe- 
nians. Nay, all Greece being alarmed by his reputa- 
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tion, and by the glory of his exploits againſt the Ro- | — 9 
mans and Carthaginians, waited his coming. His firſt te” 1 
Var was againſt the Spartans, in which he loſt his ſon by N 
" | Ptolemy, and the flower of his army; more through 8 
" | the bravery of the women, than of the men: for upon if 1 
: his aſſaulting the city, ſo vaſt a number of women | 1 bo 
| ' crowded together, for the defence of their country, of] 4 


that the ſhamefulneſs of his retreat was equal to the 
: bravery of thoſe who obliged him to it. Moreover, 
'tis faid, that his ſon Ptolemy behaved ſo bravely and 
honourably, that he took the city Corcyra with ſixty 
; men only. The ſame perſon, in a naval engagement, 
jumped out of a {mall boat, with ſeven men only in it, 
into a large galley, and took and kept it. At the ſiege 
of Lacedemon, he rode into the middle of the town, 
and there was ſlain in a crowd of people that over · 
power'd him. When this young man's body was car- 
nid to his father Pyrrhus, tis reported, that the father 
| ſaid, that he was kill'd a little later than he had fear'd, 
or his raſhneſs had deſerved. 

CHAP. V. Pyrrhus being repulſed by the Spar- 
tans, goes to Argos: there, while he was endeavour- 
ing to take Antigonus, who was ſhut up in the city, 
s fighting furiouſly in the thickeſt of the battle, he was 
FF flain by a ftone thrown from the walls. His head was 
carried to Antigonus, who uſing his victory with great 
moderation, ſent back his ſon Helenus, who with ſeve- 
ral Epirotes had ſurrendered themſelves to him, and de- 
livered to him the bones of his father, which had not 
yet received the rites of burial, to be entombed among ft 
his anceſtors. Moſt hiſtorians agree, that' no king, nei- 
ther of that nor the former age, was comparable to 
Pyrrhus ; and that there had rarely been ſeen, not only 
among kings, but among perſons of luſtre, one of a 
more upright life, or ſtrifter juſtice. He certainly was 
ſo well skilFd in the art of war, that tho' he had been 
engaged in wars with ſuch great princes as Lyſimachus, 
Demetrius, and Antigonus, he always came off con- 
queror. In the wars too of the Illyrians, Sicilians, Ro- 
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mans, and Carthaginians, he never was worfted, but 1 
was for the moſt part victorious. He rendered his | 
x country, 
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country, that was before but mean and obſcure, famous 
throughout the world, by the renown of his glorious ex- 
ploits, and the ſplendour of his reputation. 


„ 


BOOK XXVI. 
ASUMMARVof the CnarrERS. 


I. The people of Peloponneſus are treacherouſly betray'd to 
Antigonuss The tyrant Ariſtotimus ſeizes the city of the 
LEleans, and is at laſt deſtroyed by the conſpiracy of 
Hellanicus. 

II. Antigonus engages with the Gauli, wwho in a fury kill 
their wives and children, but are juſtly rewarded far 

. it. Several adventures of Antigonus. 

III. Alexander, the fon of Pyrrhus, is reſtored to his 
Kingdom. The diſorders of the kingdom of Cyrene. 


CHAP. 6 


Af the death of Pyrrhus, mighty commotions 
happened, not only in Macedonia, but alſo in 
Aſia, and in Greece: for the Peloponneſians too were 
treacherouſly delivered up to Antigonus ; and the ſeve- 
ral cities being variouſly moved with joy or grief, ac- 
cording as they dreaded Pyrrhus, or expected aſſiſtance 
from him, they either enter'd into an alliance with An- 
tigonus, or incenſed by their mutual animoſities, made 
war upon one another. During this diſorder in the 
provinces, the ſovereignty of the city of Epiri was uſurp'd 

y Ariſtotimus, a leading man there. After he had 
killed many, and baniſh'd more of the chiefs of this 
city, the Ætolians ſollicited him by ambaſladors, to re- 
ſtore the towns and children of the baniſhed. At firſt 
he refuſed ; but afterwards, as if he had relented, he 
yoren all the married women leave to go to their huſ- 

ands, and fixed a certain day for their departure. 
They thinking they were to wear out their lives in ba- 


niſhment with their husbands, took all their valuable 
moveables 
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moveables with them. But ſcarce were they come to 
the city-gate, to march out in a body, when they were 
apprehended, ſtript of all their goods, and thrown into 
ifon ; their infants being firſt murdered in the boſoms 
of their mothers, and the young women raviſned. Whilſt 
* the whole city was as it were ſtupified at this cruel ty- 
nanny, Hellanicus, the moſt conſiderable perſon among 
them, having no fear of loſing his own life, becauſe he 
Was an old man, and defpiſed it; nor no concern for 
children, having none alive; invited the moſt truſty of 
his friends to his houſe, and encouraged them to at- 
' tempt the delivery of their country. They not being 
forward to expoſe themſelves to private danger for the 
public ſafety, deſired ſome time to conſider of it: up- 
on which, calling the ſervants, he ordered the doors to 
be ſhut, and ſent meſſengers to the tyrant, to bid him 
ſend a ſtrong guard to ſeize a band of conſpirators a- 
© gainſt his li, that were at his houſe ; telling each of 
them, with ſevere reproaches, that ſince he could not 
be ſo happy as to deliver his country, he would at leaſt 
have the pleaſure of revenging its quarrel upon thoſe 
who abandon'd it. Thus they being brought between 
two dangers, choſe the more honourable way, and con- 
ſpire together to kill the tyrant : and accordingly, Ari- 
| ſtotimus was killed in the fifth month of his tyrannical 
* uſurpation. 
CCH AP. II. In the mean time Antigonus being 
involved in a double war with Ptolemy and the Spar- 
tans, a new enemy, the army of Gallo-Grecia, came 
upon him; and therefore leaving a few troops in his 
camp, to amuſe the reſt, he marches againſt the Gauls, 
with all his other forces. The Gauls being apprized of 
this, prepared for battle, and facrificed ſeveral victims, 


to take preſages of the event; and finding that by the 


| entrails, a great ſlaughter, and the total deſtruction of 


their army was portended, being thrown, not into fear, 


but fury, in hopes of averting the threats of the gods, 
by the ſlaughter of their kindred, they kill their wives 
and children; beginning the war with parricide. So 
outrageous a madneſs had ſeized their minds, that they 
did not ſpare even that age which enemies would have 

ſpared ; 
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ſpared; and made an unnatural and bloody war again} 
their wives and children, for the defence of whom Mar; 
are undertaken, 'Then, as if they had purchaſed their 
lives and victory by ſuch execrable cruelty, they march, 
bloody as they were with the murder of their re. 
lations, to battle, with no better ſucceſs than the omen 
had ſignified. For the furies of a guilty mind attack'd 
them, as they prepared for the fight, before the enemy 
did: and the ghoſts of their murdered kinſmen appear- 
ing before their eyes, they were totally cut off. 80 
great was the havock, that the gods ſeemed to have a- 
greed with men, to puniſh ſuch wicked parricides. Af. 
ter the event of this battle, Ptolemy and the Spartans 
declining the victorious army of the enemy, retired into 
ſafer places. Antigonus finding they had diſlodged, 
turned his arms againſt the Athenians, while his ſoldiers 
was yet animated by the late victory. As he was en- 
gaged in this war, Alexander ning of Epire, deſirous 
to revenge the death of his father Pyrrhus, ravaged the 
frontiers of Macedonia. Antigonus returning with all 
ſpeed from Greece, to give him battle, was deſerted by 
his men, who went over to the enemy, and loſt both his 
army and his kingdom. His ſon Demetrius, who was 
then a mere boy, in the abſence of his father, raiſing 
an army, not only recovered Macedonia, that had been 
loſt, but likewiſe ſtript Alexander of the kingdom of 
Epire. Such was the fickleneſs of fortune, or of the 

ſoldiers, that kings were by turns, exiles and kings. 
CHAP. III. Wherefore Alexander, who had fled 
in exile to the Acarnanians, is reſtored to his kingdom, 
as well by the zeal of his ſubjects the Epirotes, as the 
aſſiſtance of his allies. About the ſame time, Ag, 
king of Cyrene died, who, before his illneſs, had be- 
trothed his daughter Berenice to his brother Ptolemy”: 
fon, in order to end all diſputes between them. But 
after the death of the king, the mother of the virgin 
Arſinoe, to fruſtrate a match that had been agreed t 
without her conſent, ſent ſome into Macedonia for De- 
metrius the brother of king Antigonus by a daughter 
of Ptolemy, to marry the young lady, and receive the 
kingdom of Cyrene. Nor did Demetrius linger to * 
at 
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but having quickly arrived at Cyrene by a favourable 
wind, preſuming too much upon his fine figure, by means 
of which he had already gained ſo much upon his mo- 
ther-in-law, began very ſoon to behave haughtily to the 
royal family itſelf, and to the ſoldiers ; and transferr'd 
his courtſhip from the daughter to the mother. This 
was firſt ſuſpected by the young lady, and at laſt ren- 
der'd him odious to the people and army ; wherefore 
the affections of all being turned upon Ptolemy's ſon, a 

lot was laid for Demetrius, and aſſaſſins were let in to 
in him, when he was in bed with his mother-in-law 
but Arſinoe hearing her daughter's voice, who, as ſhe 
ſtood. by the door, ordered the murderers to {pare her 
mother, interpoſed for ſome time between them and 
her gallant, to ſave him; but he was ſlain, and by his 
death, Berenice was both revenged for the gallantry of 
her mother, without violating her duty to her; and 
_— her father's judgment in the choice of a huſ- 
band. 


«4. — 2 —. 
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BOOK XXVII. 
ASUMMARY of the CHAPTERS. 


I. Seleucus hills his mother-in-law, and his brother, auh 
«as but an infant. 

II. He lofes his fleet by a tempeſt. Is defrated by Ptolemy, 
and ſends to his brother Antiochus, ſir- named  Hierax, 
for ſuccour. 

III. Aſia is diſtracted by cruel wars. The wengeance of 
the gods againſt Antiochus, Hierax, and Seleucus, 


. 


Fter the death of Antiochus, king of Syria, his 

ſon Seleucus ſucceeding in his ſtead, his mother 
Laodice encouraging him to it, who ought to have for- 
bid it, began his reign with 1 killing his 
ſtep- mother Berenice, the ſiſter of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, 
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Egypt, with a little ſon he had by her. This villainy 


not only made him infamous, but involved him in a war 
with Ptolemy. As for Berenice, when ſhe heard that 
aſſaſſins were ſent to kill her, ſhe ſhut herſelf up at 


Daphna; where being beſieged, when the cities of Aſia 


heard of it, calling to mind the grandeur of her father 
and Anceſtors, and touched with compaſſion for her 
misfortunes, they all ſent her aſſiſtance. Her brother 
Ptolemy too, affrighted at the danger of his ſiſter, leay- 
ing his kingdom, marches all his forces with the utmoſt 
expedition to her relief. But Berenice, before her ſuc- 
cours arrived, tho* ſhe could not be taken by force, 
was betrayed treacherouſly, and put to death. This 
barbarous action was cried out againſt by all the world; 
wherefore all the cities that had revolted, and had al- 
ready equipped a great fleet, being terrified by this in- 
ſtance of his cruelty, and being defirous to revenge the 
death of this unfortunate queen, whom they had a de- 
ſign to defend, immediately ſurrendered themſelves to 
Ptolemy, who, had he not been recalled into Egypt by 
ſome commotions at home, would have made himſelf 
maſter of all Seleucus's dominions. So univerſal an odi- 
um did this unnatural murder draw upon Seleucus ; or 
ſo much favour did the death of a ſiſter, ſo barbarouſly 
maſſacred, procure to Ptolemy. 

CHAP. II. After the departure of Ptolemy, Se- 
leucus having got ready a great fleet againſt the cities 
that had revolted, the gods themſelves, as it were, re- 
venging the parricide, a ſudden ftorm aroſe, in which 
he loſt thi: zrmada, nothing being ſaved but himſelf, 
naked, and a few companions of his ſhipwreck. This 
was a diſmal event, but ſuch a one as Seleucus ought 
to have wiſh'd for; for the cities which in hatred to 
him had gone over to Ptolemy, thinking that the gods 
had now Tufficiently puniſh'd the prince for his crimes, 
were moved to comp ſſion, on account of his lots at 
ſea; and by a ſudden alteration of their minds, re- 
turned again to their allegiance. Therefore, rejoicing 


at his misfortunes, and made richer even by his loſſes, 


he prepares to make war ag inſt Ptolemy, judging him- 
. ſelf now a match for him; but as if he had been born 
* to 
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to be the ſport of fortune, and had received his king- 
dom only to loſe it, being defeated in a battle, he flies 
in a great hurry to Antiochus, not much better attend- 
ed than after his ſhipwreck. - From thence he diſpatches 
a !etter to his brother Antiochus, in which he implores 
his aſſiſtance ; offering him for recompenſe, if he ſhould, 
that part of Aſia which is bounded by mount Taurus: 
but Antiochus, tho' but fourteen, having ambition a- 
bove his. years, ſnatched at the opportunity, not with 
ſuch affection as it was offered, but with the diſpoſition 
of a perfidious robber, deſigning to ſtrip him of all ; 
and tho' but very young, arms himſelf for that intent 
with a wicked 2 manlike boldneſs. Hence he was 
ſirnamed Hierax, or hawk, becauſe, like that bird of 
prey, he lived by rapine and violence. In the mean 
time, Ptolemy Evergetes being informed that Antiochus 
was come to the aſſiſtance of Seleucus, that he might 
not be engaged with two at once, made a peace with 
Seleucus for ten years. But the peace that was given 
by the enemy, was interrupted by the brother, who 
having a mercenary army of Gauls, far from aſſiſt- 
ing him, attacked him; and inſtead of acting like a bro- 
cr, acted like an enemy. In this battle, Antiochus 
vs conqueror, by the bravery of the Gauls; but the 
Gn als {ſuppoſing Seleucus had fallen in the battle, turn'd 
their arms againſt Antiochus himſelf ; in hopes that they 
ſhould ravage Aſia at pleaſure, if they ſhould deſtroy 
the whole race of its princes. Antiochus having notice 
of this deſign, redeem'd himſelf by a large ſum of mo- 
| ney, as from robbers, and makes an alliance with his 
| hireling troops. 
1 H AP. III. In the mean time, Eumenes king of 
| Bithynia, whilſt the brothers were diſperſed and ex- 
hauſted with their civil wars, as if he had intended to 
ſeize the poſſeſſion of Aſia, now without a maſter, falls 
upon the conqueror Antiochus, and his Gauls : and it 
was not difficult for his freſh men to beat an army quite 
ſpent by the fatigues of their late engagement. For at 
this time all wars were carried on for the deſtruction of 
Alia; and every ſtronger prince ſeized it as his prey. 
dhe brothers Seleucus w_ Antiochus waged war wy 
or 
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for the ſovereignty of Aſia; and Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
under pretence of rakes oh his fiſter, had the ſame 
view. On the one hand, Eumenes of Bithynia, and 
on the other, the Gauls, a mercenary army, (whom 
the weakeſt party always kept in pay) ravaged Afia : 
and there was not one who had the courage to defend 
it attacked by ſo many robbers, Antiochus being de. 
feated, -Eumenes had poſſeſſed himſelf of the greater 
part of Aſia; but theſe two brothers could not agree, 
even tho" the prize for which they contended was loſt; 
and leaving their foreign enemies in peace, uſe their 
utmoſt efforts to deftroy one another. Antiochus was 
overcome the ſecond time; and after a fatigueſome 
flight of ſeveral days, came at laſt to his father-in-law 
Artamenes king of Cappadocia ; by whom being kind- 
ly received for ſome ny 6 having diſcovered that a plot 
was laid for him, he ſecured himſelf by flying ; and 
finding no where a ſecurer place, he goes to Ptolemy, 
his enemy, whoſe faith he thought was more to be de- 
pended upon than that of his brother, whether he con- 
ſidered what he would have done to his brother, or 
what he had deſerved from him. But Ptolemy not be- 
having himſelf with more friendſhip to him, now that 
he had thrown himſelf into his hands, than when he 
was his enemy, orders him to cloſe confinement. An- 
tiochus makes his eſcape from hence, by deceiving his 
keepers, thro? the aſſiſtance of a certain courtezan, with 
whom he had had an intrigue ; but in his flight fell in- 
to the hands of robbers, who ſlew him. Seleucus too, 
much about the ſame time, loſing his kingdom, died 
of a fall from his horſe. 
they were brothers not only in blood, but in misfor- 
tunes, being both exiles after their reign, ſuffered the 
puniſhment due to their crimes. 
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BOOK XXVIII. 
A SUMMARY of the CyHayTers. 


— — 


I. Olympias, the widow of Alexander king of Epire mar- 
ries her daughter Pthia to Demetrius king of Macedo- 
nia, which occaſions ſad and bloody wars. 

II. The haughty anſever of the AEtolians to the Romangs, 
who aſſiſted the Acarnanians. They take up arms reſo- 
lutely. 

III. Ohmpias does not long ſurvive the death of her two 
ſons. Her daughter Laodamia murdered by the people. 
The great calamities that befal _ he death of 
Demetrius king of Macedonia, Antigonus is declared 
tutor to Philip ſon of Demetrius, and prudently governs 
his pupil" s kingdom. R 

IV. Antigonus makes war againſt the Spartans. Cle 
menes their king flies into Egypt, where he is killed. 

- Philip takes the adminiſtration into his own hands, up- 
on the death of Antigonus. 
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ympias the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epire, 
|- after the * of Alexander, who was both 
„, her brother and her huſband, took upon herſelf the ad- 
d miniſtration of the kingdom, and the guardianſhip of 
if his two ſons Pyrrhus and Ptolemy. The Ztolians ha- 
r- . an inclination to take that part of Acarnania which 
* been given to the father of the orphans, as his 
ſhare, for the ſervices he had done in the war, ſhe ad- 

dreſſed herſelf to Demetrius king of Macedonia, and 

gives him her daughter Pthia in marriage, tho' he was 
already married to a ſiſter of Antiochus king of Syria, 

that ſhe might, by the right of this alliance, procure 

that affiſtance from him, which had been refuſed to 

K er paſſion: wherefore a marriage was celebrated; but 
U be gained the favour of 5 new wife, he ay: 

: 2 e 
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the hatred of the former; for ſhe, as if divorced, de. 
parted of her own accord to her brother Antiochus, 
and ſtir him up to make war againſt her huſband. The 
Acarnanians diſtruſting the Epirites, implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Romans againſt the Ætolians, and obtained 
from the Roman ſenate, that embaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent, to order the /Etolians to withdraw their garriſons 
out of the cities of Acarnania, and leave thoſe people 
in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, who were the only one 
that formerly had not ſent aſſiſtance to the Greeks a- 
gainſt the Trojans, from whom they derived their ori- 
in 


« CHAP. II. But the Ætolians received the em- 
baſſy of the Romans with diſdain, and upbraided them 
with their being ſo often beat by the Carthaginians and 
Gauls; telling them, that they ought firſt to open the 
gates of their own city, which their fear of the Cartha- 
ginians had ſhut, before they thought of carrying their 
arms into Greece. Then they bid them remember 
who they were that threaten'd, and whom they threat- 
en'd ; that they had not been able to defend their own 
city againſt the Gauls; and when it was taken, had 
not recovered it by dint of ſword, but by money: that 
when this nation afterwards entered Greece with a ſome- 
what greater army, they had totally extirpated them, 
without any foreign aid, nay, without employing all 
their own troops; and made that country a place of burial 
for them, of which they had arrogantly promiſed them- 
' ſelves the dominion, and where they thought of erett. 
ing cities. That on the other ſide, the Romans, whilſt 
they were ſtill trembling for the late burning of their city, 

were almoſt entirely diſpoſſeſs d of Italy by the Gauls: 
wherefore they ought to expell the Gauls out of Italy, 
before they threaten'd the /Etolians, and thought of tax- 
ing what belong'd to other pen le. And what men were 
the Romans? ſhepherds forlooth, who had poſſeſs'd them. 
ſelves by violence of ſome lands, out of which they had 
driven the lawful owners; who not being able to find wo · 
men willing to marry with them, becauſe of their baſe 
extraction, were forced to take women by ſtealth ; a race, 
in fine, which had founded their city on parricide, and 
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polluted its foundations with the blood of their foun- 
der's brother. Whereas the /Etolians, on the other 
hand, had always been the leading people in Greece ; 
and as they excelled the reſt in dignity of extract, fo 
likewiſe did they ſurpaſs them in valour. In one word, 


| thit they were the only nation who looked with con- 


tempt upon the Macedonians, even in the height of 
their power ; the only nation who did not tremble be- 
fore king Philip; the only one that dared to deſpiſe the 
edits of Alexander, after the Perſians and Indians had 
been conquer'd by him, and when all people dreaded 
kis name: Wherefore he adviſed the Romans to be con- 
tent with their preſent fortune, - and not provoke the 
arms which they knew had been ſo fatal to the Gauls, 
and had braved the Macedonians. Having thus diſ- 
miſſed the Roman embaſſadors, that they might not 
be branded with boaſting more than they durſt attempt, 
they ravaged the frontiers of Epire and Acarnania. 
CHAP. III. Olympias had now delivered up the 
kingdom to the adminiſtration. of her ſons ; and Ptole- 
my had ſucceeded to his deceaſed father; who, as he 
march'd at the head of his troops, to meet the enemy, 
was ſurprized by an indiſpoſition, of which he died on 
the way. Olympias, ſenſibly afflicted by the loſs of 
her two ſons, langaiſhed for a little time, but did not 
long ſurvive them. So now there was none remaining 
of the royal family, but the young princeſs Nereis, 
and her fiſter Laodamia ; the former of whom married 
Gelo, ſon to the king of Sicily, and the other loſt her 
life by the rage of a mob at the altar of Diana, to 
which ſhe had fled for ſanctuary. This attrocious crime 
the immortal gods ſufficiently revenged by the continual 


laughter, and almoſt total deſtruction of that whole 


people: for after having been diſtreſſed by dearth and 
famine, and by civil animoſities, they were almoſt 
wholly conſumed, at laſt, by foreign wars. And Milo, 
the aſſaſſin of Laodamia, running mad, tried to diſpatch 
himſelf, ſometimes with the ſword, and ſometimes with 
ſtones; and at laſt, by tearing his bowels out with his 
teeth, he died the twelfth day after. While theſe 
things happened in Epire, king Demetrius dies in Ma- 

| L 3 cedonia, 
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cedonia, leaving behind him his ſon Philip, very young, 
During his minority, Antigonus was affigned to him to 
be his guardian; who having married the mother, uſed 
all his efforts to make himſelf king: and, ſome time 
after, being beſieged in his palace by a menaceful mob 
of the Macedonians, he went out amongſt them, with- 
out his guards, and throwing his diadem and ſcarlet 
robe to them, he bids them give theſe to ſome body 
elſe, who either knew not how to govern them, or 
whom they knew better how to obey ; ſaying, that he 
had hitherto only known regal majeſty, not by the plea- 
ſures, but the dangers and fatigues, and the envy to 
which it expoſed him. Then he recounts the ſervices 
he had done them; how he had ſeverely puniſhed their 
allies who had revolted ; how he had repreſſed the in- 
ſolence of the Dardanians and Theſſalians in rejoicing 
{it the death of Demetrius: in fine, how he had not 
only defended, but encreaſed the honour of the Mace- 
donians; that if theſe ſervices gave them umbrage or 
ſorrow, he was 2 to reſign the government, and 
return them the preſent they had made him; ſo that 
they might look out for a prince whom they could go- 
vern as they pleaſed. When the people, moved with 
ſhame, bid him take the regal authority upon him, he 
refuſed, till the ringleaders of this ſedition were deli- 
vered up to condign puniſhment. 

CH AP. IV. After this, he made war upon the 
Spartans, who alone, during the wars of Philip and 
Alexander, had deſpiſed the power and arms of the 
Macedonians, dreaded by every other nation. The 
war was Carried on between theſe two famous nations 
with great vigour on both ſides; while the one fought 
for the antient glory of the Macedonians, and the other 
not only for their hitherto unviolated liberty, but for 
their lives. The Lacedemonians being conquered, not 
only themſelves, but their wives and children, ſuſtain'd 
their bad. fortune with great conſtancy of mind. For 
as none of the men ſpared himſelf in the field, fo no 
woman lamented for the death of her huſband : the old 
men extoll'd the honourable fall of their ſons ; and the 
ſons rejoiced when their fathers had the honour to die 

on 
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on the ſpot. In ſhort, all who ſurvived, only regretted 
their unhappineſs in not having fallen for the liberty of 
their country. All the houſes in the city were open to 
the wounded, that they might be refreſhed, and have 
their wounds dreſſed. In this ſad juncture of affairs, 
there was no noiſe, no hurry in the city; and every 
one bewail'd the public miſery more than his own pri- 
vate loſs, Mean while, king Cleomenes arrived, all 
cover'd over with his own blood, and the enemy's, 
having made a terrible ſlaughter of them ; and entring 
the city, he neither fat down, nor called for meat or 
drink; nay, did not put off his arms, but ſupporting 
himſelf againſt a wall, when he ſaw that only four 
thouſand men had eſcaped the battle, he exhorted them 
to reſerve themſelves for a better time ; and then he 
ſet out with his wife and children for Egypt, to king 
Ptolemy ; by whom being honourably received, he lived 
a long time with him in the higheſt reſpect. But after 
the death of Ptolemy, he, with all his family, was cut 
off by his ſon. Antigonus, after the Spartans were ſo 
ſadly defeated, pitying the hard fate of a city that had 
formerly been 0 potent, reſtrained his ſoldiers from 
Ls it, and granted his pardon to all who were 
eft; declaring, that he had engaged in that war with 
Cleomenes, not with the Spartans; and that ſince he 
had withdrawn, his reſentment was over ; and that he 
ſhould reckor it no leſs glorious for him to be tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity, as the —— of Lacedemon, than as 
its conqueror: that for this reaſon he ſpared the houſes, 
and the ſeat of the city, ſince no men were left for him 
to ſpare. Not lon a er, he died, and left the king- 


On to his pupil Philip, who was not fourteen years 
old. 
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DOOR U. 
A SUMMARY of the CHAT ERS. 


** 


I. Many changes in the world, occafioned Ly change f 
maflers; eſpecially in Mic, Egypt, and Macedonia. 
II. . king of Macedonia, inſligated by bad counſel 

to make war againſt the Romans. 
III. With what ſpecious pretences he coloured his deſign. 
IV. 4t laſt he ofenly declared againſt the Romans, The 
OO top and pernicious events of this war. 
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world underwent alterations, by a new race of 
maſters. For in Macedonia, Philip, after the death of 
Antigonus, who was both his ſtep-farh 

upon him the government. And in Aſia, after Selcucus 
was ſlain, Antiochus, tho' yet in his minority, was 
made king. His father had alſo reſigned to Ariarathes, 
a meer boy, the kingdom of Cappadocia. Ptolemy, 
having taken off both his father and mother, had pol- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Egypt, and had the ironical ſirname 
of Philopater for this crime. 'The Spartans put Lycur- 
gus into the room of Cleomenes. And that no nation 
might be — from change, the Carthaginians made 
Annibal general, when he was under age; not for want 
of more experienced perſons, but becauſe they knew he 
had been bred up from his childhood in hatred of the 
Romans, to whom, however, he did not prove ſo fatal 
as to the Carthaginians themſelves. Tho' theſe young 
kings had no old governors to direct them, yet, as they 
proceeded each in the foot-ſteps of his anceſtors, there 


appeared in each a genius that promiſed great things. 


Only Ptolemy, as he came villainouſly to his kingdom, 
ſo was he remiſs in the adminiſtration of it. The Dar- 
danians, and all other neighbouring nations, who had 


an 


Bout this time, almoſt all the kingdoms in the 


er and tutor, took 


| 
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an implacable animoſity againſt the kings of Macedo- 
nia, Jelpiting king Philip's youth, were perpetually an- 
noying his territories. On the other hand, he having 
vigorouſly repulſed his enemies, not content to defend 
his own dominions, eagerly ſought an opportunity of 
attacking the ZAtolians. | = 
CHAP. II. While he was intent upon this de- 
ſign, Demetrius, king of the Illyrians, who had been 
lately conquered by Paulus the Roman conſul, addreſſes 
him with importunate entreaties; complaining of the 
mjuſtice of the Romans, who, not ſatisfied with the li- 
mits of Italy, dared to graip, with confident hopes, at 
the empire of the univerſe, and made war upon all 
kings. In order to get the dominion of Sicily, Sardi- 
nia, and Spain, they had taken arms againſt the Car- 
thaginians and Annibal ; and now they had attacked 
him for no other reaſon, but becauſe he was their neigh- 
bour ; that he ought to take warning from the example, 


feeing the nearer and more powerful his kingdom was, 


the more eager the Romans would be to ſeize upon it. 
He added, that he reſigned the kingdom freely to him, 
of which the Romans had ſtript him, and ſhould be 
much better pleaſed to fee an ally, than an inveterate 
enemy, in poſſeſſion of it. By ſuch language as this, 
he et with Philip to lay aſide his deſigns againſt 
Etolia, and to turn his arms againſt the Romans: Phi- 
lip imagining there would be the leſs difficulty in the 
matter, fince Annibal, as he had heard, had defeated 
them at the lake of 'Thraſymene. Therefore, that he 
might not be entangled in many wars at one and the 
ſame time, he made peace with the /Etolians ; not as 
if he had intended to carry the war elſewhere, but as 
if he had done it out of regard to Greece, which he 
affirmed had never been in greater danger than now; 
that the two new empires of the Carthaginians and 
Romans in the weft, were eaſily kept from pouring in 
their forces upon Greece and Aſia, till they ſhould de- 
cide the conteſt between them, for the empire of the 
world, by the ſword : but that the conqueror, whoever 
he was, would immediately march into the eaſt. 
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CH AP. III. He added, that he ſaw a terrible 
and bloody war brooding over Italy: that he beheld the 
tempeſt coming roaring and thundering from the weſt; 
and that to whatever part of the world victory ſhould 
drive this hideous impending cloud, it would certainly 
diſcharge itſelf in a vaſt ſnower of blood: that Greece 
had frequently ſuffered great commotions ; one while 
by the wars of the Spartans, another while by the wars 
of the Gauls, and another by thoſe of the Macedoni- 
ans; but that they ſhould think all this but ſport, when- 
ever thoſe forces, which were now drawing together in 
Italy, came to pour themſelves out of - that country. 
That he foreſaw what cruel and bloody wars thoſe 
people would carry on between themſelves, as well 
from the numbers of their armies, as the experience 
and conduct of their generals; which fury could not 
end in the deſtruction of one of the parties, without ruin- 
ing the neighbouring kingdoms : that the ſavage con- 
queror was indeed leſs to be fear'd by Macedonia than 
by Greece, becauſe it was both further from them, 
and more able to defend itſelf : yet he knew that thoſe 
who engaged with ſuch reſolution and force, would not 
be content with that boundary of their conqueſt ; for 
which cauſe even he had reaſon to apprehend a con- 
teſt with the conqueror. Having pat a period to the 
war with the Ætolians upon this pretence, thinking 
now of nothing elſe but the war of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, he began to weigh the ſtrength of each, 
But the Romans, tho' the Carthaginians and Annibal 
were upon their necks, did not ſeem quite free from 
fears of the Macedonians. For both their ancient bra- 
very, and the glory they had acquired by conquering 
the eaſt, gave them terror. Beſides, they were not ig- 
norant that Philip burnt with a warm emulation to 
equal the exploits of Alexander the Great; and that 
he loved war, and was a very active prince. | 
CH AP. IV. Wherefore Philip, ſo ſoon as he had 
got intelligence that the Romans were defeated by tue 
Carthaginians in another battle, began to build ſtups for 


tranſporting his forces into Italy. Aſter this, he ſends 
an 
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an embaſſador with letters to Annibal, to invite him to an 
alliance with him; but the embaſſador being intercepted. 
and carried before the ſenate, was diſmiſſed ſafe, not ſo 
much out of reſpect to the king, as that they might not 
render one, who had not yet fully determined himſelf, a 
certain enemy. But afterwards, when the Romans un- 
derſtood that Philip made preparations for carrying his 
forces into Italy, they diſpatch Lævinus the prætor with 
a fleet, well equipp'd, to hinder his paſſage; who 
landing in Greece, prevails upon the Ætolians, by his 
large 2 to them, to turn their arms againſt Phi- 
lip. Philip, on his ſide, ſollicited the Achæans to de- 
clare war againſt the Romans. In the mean time, the 
Dardanians were ravaging the frontiers of Macedonia, 
and having carried off twenty thouſand priſoners, obliged 
Philip to drop his deſign of a Roman war, to defend 
his territories. At the ſame time, Lævinus the prœtor 
having concluded an alliance witlt king Attalus, pillages 
Greece at his diſcretion. This caſt ſuch a dread into 
ſeveral cities there, that they wearied Philip with em- 
baſſies, importuning his aſſiſtance. The kings of IIly- 
rium, ſticking cloſe to his ribs, demanded, with uncea- 
ling importunity, the fulſfilment of his promiſes. On 
the other hand, the plundered Macedonians 122 17 
him to revenge their ſufferings. Being perplexed by ſo 1 
many and ſo great difficulties, he could not tell what 1 
to do firſt. However, he flattered them all, that he 1 
would forthwith ſend them aſſiſtance; not that he could N 
do what he promiſed, but that he might keep them in 
his alliance by feeding them with hopes. Yet his firſt 200 
expedition was againit the Dardanians, who watching "i 
for the opportunity of his abſence, were ready to fall 
upon Macedonia with a heavier force than before. He 
ikewiſe makes peace with the Romans, who were con- 
tent to put off the war they had deſigned againſt him, 
for that time. At laſt, being inform'd that Philopœ- 
men, the general of the Achzans, had been uſing all 
his intereſt to bring over his allies to the Romans, he 
laid an ambuſcade for his life: but the other having 
diſcovered and avoided this plot, he prevailed with the 
Achæans, by the authority he had with them, to aban- 
don them. L BOOK 
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BOOK: XXX, 
ASUMMARY of the CBA TERS. 


— 


I. The luxury and parricides of Ptolemy king of Epypt. 

II. The-miſerable condition of Egypt, under that ignomi- 
nious and contemptible prince. The tragical end of hi; 
«whore, and of the panders to his pleaſures. 

III. Añier his death, the Romans take his ſon into their 
protection, and defend him againſt Antiochus king of 
Syria, and Philip king of Macedonia. 

IV. 4 terrible earthquake. The Romans refuſe peace to 

2 Philip and Flaminius prepare their armies for 

battle. The Romans are victorious, and Philip is de- 

prived of his dominions. 


7” Þ 


WII Philip was intent upon theſe mighty projects 
in Macedonia, the conduct of Ptolemy in Egypt 
was very different: for having got his kingdom by parri- 
cide, and having added the murder of his brother to that 
of his father and mother, he wholly abandoned himſelf 
to his pleaſures, as if all things had ſucceeded very wel! 
with him; and all the court imitated his example. 
Wherefore, not only his friends and deputies, but like- 
wiſe the whole army, laying aſide all military exerciſes, 
languiſhed in idleneſs and effeminacy. Antiochus king 
of Syrin, being inform'd of this, and being puſhed on 
at the ſame time, by the ancient animoſity between 
theſe two kingdoms, all on the ſudden attack'd ſeveral 
cities belonging to this prince, and carried his arms even 
into Egypt itſelf. This put Ptolemy into a ſad conſter- 
nation, fo he endeavour'd to amuſe Antiochus by em- 
baſes, till he could raiſe a ſufficient force; and then 
hiring a great army in Greece, he gives battle to his 
enemy, and would have ſtript him of his kingdom, if 
his gocd fortune had been accompanied with ſuitable 

conduct; 
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conduct; but ſatisfied with recovering the cities he had 
loſt, and making peace with Antiochus, he greedily ſeizes 
this opportunity of —_— to quiet; thus his former 


laxury recoiling upon him, he put his wife Eurydice to 


death, who was likewiſe his ſiſter ; and he. is entangled 


by the charms of a whore, Agathoclea. And fo loſing 
all ſenſe and remembrance of his rank and majeſty, he 
waſted his nights in debauchery, and his days in feaſts. 
To keep his 

it were brought ; all ſorts of inſtruments of muſic were 
added to his entertainments. Neither was it enough 
for the king to be a ſpectator, but acting like the ma- 
ſter of the revel, he touched ſome ſtringed inſtrument 
himſelf. Theſe were the ſecret hidden peſts of this de- 
generate tottering court. : 

CHAP. II. This licentiouſneſs encreaſing daily, 
the impudence of the harlot could not be confined with- 
in the palace: and what contributed to render her ſtill 
more audacious was, that her brother Agathocles, a 
proſtitute youth of captivating beauty, ſhared the king 
with her, and miniſter*d to his infamous pleaſures. To 
this was added the credit of their mother Oenanthe, 
who managed the king as ſhe pleaſed, by the charms 
of her ſon and daughter. Wherefore, not content to 
poſſeſs and govern the king, they now likewiſe pretend 
to govern the kingdom; and appear in public, and 
are ſaluted, and magnificently attended. Agathocles, 
who was inſeparable from the king's perſon, ruled the 
city; the women diſpoſed of all governments, com- 
mands, and places of honour : nor was there any perſon 
who had leſs power in the kingdom than the king him- 
ſelf. Amidft theſe ignominious diſorders, the king dies, 
leaving behind him a ſon of five years old, by Euridice. 
But his death was long concealed, *till theſe women 
had carried off his money, and had formed a confede- 
racy with ſome deſperate villains to uſurp the kingdom. 
But at laſt, the truth being known, the people ruſhed 


and ſiſter upon croſſes, to revenge the death of Euri- 
dice. Upon the king's death, the infamy of the king- 
dom being as it were expiated by the puniſhment of the 


uxury from palling, all the incitements of 


together, and killed Agathocles, and nailed his mother 
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whores, the Alexandrians ſent embaſſadors to the Ro- 
mans, begging them to take upon them the guardian- 
ſhip of the young prince, and the protection of Egypt, 
which, they ſaid, Philip and Antiochus had already di- 
vided between themſelves, by a treaty made for that 
purpoſe. 4s 

CHAP. III. This embaſſy was acceptable to the 
Romans, who were ſeeking an occaſion for turning their 
arms againſt Philip, who had enter'd into treacherous 
meaſures againſt them in the Punic war. What the 
more encouraged them was, that Annibal and the Car- 
thaginians were now conquered, and there was none 
whoſe arms they feared more; eſpecially when they 
conſidered what commotions Pyrrhus had raiſed in Italy, 
with a handful of Macedonians, and what great things 
that warlike nation had done in the eaſt. Wherefore 
they ſent embaſſadors to Philip and Antiochus, to tell 
them to beware of making any attempt upon Egypt. 
At the ſame time, M. Lepidus is ſent into Egypt, to 
govern that country, in the character of guardian to 
the young orphan. During theſe tranſactions, the em- 
baſſies of king Attalus, and the Rhodians, came to 
Rome, to complain of the injuries they had ſuffered 
from king Philip; which complaints put an end to all 
further heſitation in the ſenate, with regard to the Ma- 
cedonian war: and therefore, without delay, under 
colour of carrying aſſiſtance to their allies, war is de- 
clared againſt Philip; and they fent a conſul with ſome 
legions, into Macedonia, And not long after, all 
Greece depending upon the Romans, in hopes of reco- 
vering their former liberty, roſe up againſt Philip, and 
made war upon him. And thus the king being diſtreſſed 
on all hands, was obliged to ſue for peace. But when 
the Romans declared the terms, both Attalus, the Rho- 
dians, Achæans, and /Etolians, demanded reſtitution 
from Philip, 6f the places he had taken from them. 
On the other hand, Philip granted that he might per- 
-haps be brought to ſubmit to the Romans, but that he 
could never bear that the Greeks, who had been con- 
e by his anceſtors Philip and Alexander, and made 
ſubje cts of the Macedonian empire, ſhould, as conque- 
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rors, preſcribe articles of peace to him; they who 
ought rather to think of giving an account of their con- 
duct in their ſtate of ſubjection, than of reclaiming their 
liberty. At laſt, however, a truce of two months was 
granted at his requeſt, that the terms of peace, about 
which they could not agree in Macedonia, might be 
ſued for at Rome from the ſenate. 

CHAP. IV. This ſame year an earthquake hap- 
pened betwixt the iſlands of Thera and Theraſia, where, 
to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of thoſe that were failing 
in that arm of the ſea, on a ſudden, an iſland roſe out 
of the deep with a great efferveſcence. In Aſia too, 
the ſame day, the ſame earthquake ſhatter'd Rhodes, 
and many other cities, in a terrible manner, and ſome 
it entirely ſwallowed up. As theſe prodigies cauſed an 
univerſal fear, the ſoothſayers gave out, that they pre- 
ſaged that the growing empire of the Romans would 
certainly deyour the ancient one of the Greeks and Ma- 
cedonians. In this interval, the ſenate having refuſed 
to make peace with Philip, he ſollicits the tyrant Na- 
bis to join him in the war. And ſo after he had drawn 
out his army into the field, the enemy being in order 
of battle, and ready to engage with them, de encou- 
raged his men by telling them, that the Perſians, Bac- 
trians, and Indians, and all Aſia, to the utmoſt bounds 
of the Eaſt, had been conquered by the Macedonians; 
and this war was ſo much the more bravely to be main- 
tained than thoſe wars, by how much the more liberty 
was more precious than empire. But on the other ſide, 
Flaminius, the Roman conſul, animated his ſoldiers by re- 
counting to them the exploits they had lately perform'd. 
He put them in mind, on one fide, how Carthage with 


Sicily, and on the other, how Italy with Spain, had 


been ſubdued by the Roman valour : adding, that An- 
mbal was not to be poſtponed to Alexander the Great; 
and how, by beating hun out of Italy, they had con- 
quered Africa, which was a third part of the world. 
That the Macedonians were not to be eftimuted by their 
ancient reputation, but their preſent ſtrength, becauſe 
they did not carry on a war againſt Alexander the Great, 


whom they had heard called invincible, nor with his ar- 
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my, which had over- run all the Eaſt, but with Philip, 
a youth without experience, who was hardly able to 
defend the frontiers of his own kingdom againſt his 
neighbours, and with thoſe Macedomans, who had ſo 
lately been a prey to the Dardanians. They recounted 
the glorious performances of their forefathers, but he 
only mentioned the brave actions of his own ſoldiers : for 
by this very army had Annibal, and the Carthaginian:, 
and almoſt all the Weſt been conquer'd. The ſoldiers 
on both fides, rouzed by the harangues of their gene- 
rals, encounter; the one fide glorying in their conqueſt 
of the Eaſt, and the other in that of the Weſt; the 
former carrying to the battle the ancient, and as it were 
obſolete glory of their anceſtors, the other a bravery 
yet in its bloom, and that had very lately given emi- 
nent demonſtrations of what it was able to do. But 
the Roman fortune was ſuperior to that of the Mace- 
donians. Philip being much reduced by this war, 
begged peace from the conſul Flaminius; who leaving 
him the title of a king, and the ancient territory of Mace- 
donia, took from him all thoſe cities he poſſeſſed in 
Greece, lopping them off as extraneous members, that 
did not belong to his kingdom. Yet the A toliane, 
taking —_— that the conſul did not likewiſe ſtrip 
him of Macedonia, and give it to them, as a recom- 
pence ſor their ſervices, ſent embaſſadors to Antiochus, 
who, by flattering him with his greatneſs, and by promi- 
fing him the aſſiſtance of all Greece, ſhould endeavour 
to engage him to take up arms againſt the Romans. 
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ASUM MART of the CAT ERS. 


A. The Romans ſend embaſſadors to Antiochus king of Syria, 
to diſevade him from his deſign upon Egypt. They order 
Greece to be delivered from the tyranny of Nalis. - The 


name of Annibal ftrikes terror into the Romans. 
II. Annibal, 
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II. Annibal, to avoid falling into the hands of the Ro- 
nts to king Antioch us. 

III. Nabis, defeated in two battles, takes up arms again, 
after the departure of the Romani. Annital"s counſel 
to Antiochus, how to ſubdue the [omans. 

IV. Antiochus would perſwvade the Carthapinians to take 
up arms. They inform the Romans of it, «who, by their 
cunning policy, make Antiochus jealous of Ins i al. 

V. Annibal conſults Antiochus afreſh to carry the war in- 
to Italy againſt the Romans. 

VI. Antiochus's flatterers laugh at it. From hence aue 
may date his ruin. The Romans defeat him by ſca and 

land. 

VII. The two Scipio's arrive with their army in Aſia; 
and propoſe articles of peace to Antiochus, <vhich he re- 
jets. 

VIII. Fifty thouſand Affatics are flain uten the pot. 
Antiachus is forced to ſue for peace, and he obtains it. 


CHAF-L 


Ntiochus, king of Syria, deſpiſing the infancy of 

the new king of Egypt, who, 25 the death of 
Ptolemy Philopater his father, was a prey even to his 
domeſticks, formed a deſign to ſeize the dominions of 
this young prince. Therefore h.ving already invaded 
Phœnicia, and ſeveral cities in Syri-, which, of right, 
belonged to Egypt, the ſenate ſends emb ſſidors to 
him, to charge him to forbear meddling with the king» 
dom of an orphan committed to their protection by the 
laſt prayers of his dying father, But he miking light of 
this embaſſy, ſome time after another was ſent, which, 
without mentioning the rights of the orphan, ordered 
him to reſtore to their former ſtate, the cities that were 
become, by the rights of war, the Roman people's. 
Upon his refuſal, war was declared againſt him, which 
was managed as unfortunately, as it was raſhly under- 
taken. At the ſame time, the tyrant Nabis had aſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities of Greece. Wherefore 
the ſenate, to avoid the diſadvantage of being obliged 
to divide the Roman forces, wrote to Flaminius, _ 
e 
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he would, if he thought it expedient, deliver Greece 
from Nabis, as he had Macedonia from Philip. For 
this effect, his commiſſion was prolonged. Annibal's 
name rendered'this war with Antiochus more terrible ; 
for his rivals, excited by a ſpirit of envy, accuſed him, 
by private meſſages to the Romans, of having made a 
ſecret league with Antiochus ; alledging, that this man, 
who had always been inured to command, and to mili- 
tary arbitrarineſs, could never ſubmit to live according 
to the laws; and that 1 21 weary of the tranquility 
which Carthage then enjoy'd, he was always upon the 
watch for a new occaſion of war: and theſe ſurmiſes, 
tho” utterly falſe, went eaſily down with a timorous 
people. 

CHAP. II. The ſenate, at laſt, being alarm'd, 
ſent Cnæus Servilius into Africa, to enquire into the 
conduct of Annibal, and gave him private inſtructions 
to deſtroy him, if it were poſſible, by means of his 
enemies at Carthage, and to deliver the Roman people 
from a name ſo odious and terrible to them. But theſe 
deſigns were not long concealed from the ſagacity of 
Annibal, a man equally dextrous at foreſeeing and ward- 
ing off dangers; who in proſperity was provident againſt 
croſs events, and in adverſity was thoughtful about the 
meaſures proper to be purſued in good fortune. Where- 
fore, after having appeared the whole day in public be- 
fore the chiefs of Carthage, and the Roman embaſſador, 
towards the evening he took horſe, and made off to an 
eſtate of his in the Piburks, near the ſea, giving orders 
to his ſervants, who knew nothing of his deſigns, to 
wait for him at one of the gates of the city. Here he 
had provided himſelf with gallies and rowers that lay 
hid in a private creek. 'There was likewiſe in readi- 
neſs a large ſum of money, that whenever he ſhould be 
obliged to make his eſcape, nothing might retard or hin- 
der his going off. Thus chuſing out, to accompany him, 
the flower of his ſlaves, the number of whom was con- 
ſiderably augmented by the priſoners he had taken in 
Italy, he embarked and failed directly towards Antio- 
chus. The next day the citizens waited in the forum, 


for the coming of their general, who was at that time 


likewiſe 
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lizewiſe their conſul. When news was brought that he 
was gone off, they were all in no leſs conſternation, 
than if their city had been taken, and foreboded that 
his Aight would prove their ruin. But the Roman em- 
baſſador, as if war had been already begun in Italy by 
Annibal, returns privately to Rome, and brought the 
diſmal news with him. 

CHAP. III. In the mean time, Flaminius in 
Greece, having made a confederacy with ſever:l cities, 
defeated the tyrant Nabis in two ſucceſlive battles, and 
left him miſerably diſabled, and quite diſpirited, in a 
corner of his own kingdom. But after liberty was re- 
ſtored to Greece, the garriſons were withdr:wn from 
the cities, and the Roman army coum.nded home in- 
to Italy. Nabis, tempted by this ft vour He opportu- 
nity, fell unawares upon ſeveral citi-*, nd poſſeſſed 
himſelf of them; as if, having no matter, they L-tong'd 
to the firſt man that would ſeize them. Ti Acizans, 
terrified leſt this near miſchief ſhoulu tpread to them, 
reſolve upon a war againſt Nabis, nd c..ouſe Pailope- 
men to be their general; a min of noted indaltry, who 
had given ſuch diſtinguiſhing proofs of his br very du- 
ring this war, that he was equalled, in the eſteem of all 
the people, to Flaminius the Roman commander. At 
the ſame time, Annibal arrived at Antiochus's court, 
and was received there as a preſent from the gods. His 
coming animated the king to ſuch a degree of courage, 
that he did not employ his thoughts ſo much how to 
proſecute the war, as how to divide the rewards of a 
victory, which he looked upon as certain. But Anni- 
bal, who well knew the Roman ſtrength, was poſitive 
that it was impoſſible to vanquiſh them but in Italy. 
For this expedition he demanded a hundred ſhips, ten 
thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe ; promiſing, with 
theſe forces, to revive in Italy no leſs a flame than he 
had formerly done ; and while the king remained quiet- 
ly at home, to bring him back either a compleat victo- 
ry over the Romans, or equitable terms of peace ; for, 
he ſaid, nothing but a leader was wanting to the Spa- 
niards, to make them take the field, ſo inflamed were 
they with a defire of war; and that he now Ry 

mu 
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much better than he did before; and he was ſure that 
Carthage would not be quiet, but join lim upon the 
firſt motion. 

CHAP. IV. This advice mightily pleaſed the 
king ; ſo one of thoſe who had accompanied Annibal 
into Aſia, was immediately diſpatched to Carthage, to 
encourage thoſe who were forward enough of themſelves 
to take up arms; and to tell them, that Annibal would 
come with an army; that the princes whoſe inte- 
reſts he embraced, wanted nothing but the good-will 
of the Carthaginians, and that Aſia would furniſh a- 
bundantly with all that was neceſſary for the charges of 
the war. When the report of theſe affairs was ſpread 
in Carthage, the meſſenger was ſeized by ſome of An- 
nibal's enemies, and brought before the ſenate ; where 
being interrogated to whom he was ſent, he, like a 
ſubtle Carthaginian, cunningly anſwered, to all the ſe- 
nate ; for the affair did not concern a few particulars 
only, but all in general. While ſome days were taken 
up in deliberation, whether they ſhould ſend him to 
Rome, to clear the public from having any hand in 
this guile, he privately gets on ſhip-board, and makes his 
eſcape to Annibal. The Carthaginians being apprized 
of his departure, diſpatched an expreſs to Rome, to let 
them know what had happened. The Romans likewiſe 
ſent embaſſadors to Antiochus, who, under the colour of 
bringing an embafly, might obſerve the king's prepa- 
rations, and either ſoften Annibal's averſion to the Ro- 
mans, or by their continued correſpondence with him, 
render him ſuſpected and odious to the prince. Where- 
fore the embaſſadors coming to Antiochus at Epheſus, 
deliver the ſenate's meſſage to him, All the time 
they waited for an anſwer, they were continually with 
Annibal ; and inceſſantly ſuggeſting to him that he had 
left his country too timorouſly, fince the Romans would 
inviolably preſerve the peace made, not ſo much with 
his republic, as with himfelf : that they were perſuaded 
the war he had carried on againſt the Romans proceed- 
ed rather from his zeal for his own 8 for which 
all good men would ſacrifice their lives, than from any 
particular hatred to them: for twas not, ſaid they, the 
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animoſities of generals, but the interferings of national in- 
tereſts, that were the true ſprings of this war. Then they 
magnified his great exploits: and this diſcourſe ſo flat- 
ter d him, that he took pleaſure in converſing frequent- 
ly with theſe embaſſadors ; not aware that by his fami- 
liarity with the Romans, he was bringing the king's ha- 
tred upon him. For Antiochus, ſuſpecting a good un- 
derſtanding with the Romans had been effected by their 
frequent converſe, hid his deſigns from him, and treat- 
ed him, not with the confidence he had formerly uſed 
him, but as an enemy and a traitor, that ought to be 
kept out of his councils. This diſtruſt effectually ruin'd 
all their mighty preparations for war, there being now 
none to conduct them with due prudence. The ſenate's 
embaſſy was, that he would content himſelf with Aſia, 
and not force the Romans to come thither with an ar- 
my. He rejected this demand, and reſolved not to 
ſtay till the war was brought into his own country, but 
to begin it. 


CHAP. v. It is ſaid, that after he had held ſe- 


veral councils of war, into which Annibal was not ad- 
mitted, he at laſt ordered him to be ſummoned ; not 
that he intended to act by his advice in any matter, 
but that he might not appear wholly to deſpiſe him ; 
and having asked all the reſt their opinions, he, at 
length, asked his. Annibal, ſenſible of the real ſtate 
of the matter, declared, he knew that he had not been 
called upon for his advice, but to fill up the number of 
counſellors ; yet he would honeſtly tell the king his ſen- 
timents about the proper way of carrying on the war; 
both out of his hatred to the Romans, and love to the 
king, with whom alone he had found a ſecure retreat 
in Fo baniſhment. Then beſpeaking pardon for the 
freedom he was about to take, he ſaid, he could not 
approve of any of the preſent undertakings or counſels ; 
nor did he like Greece for the ſeat of the war, but 
thought Italy by far a more proper ſcene for it ; for the 
Romans could not be ſubdued, but by their own arms; 
nor Italy be conquered any other way, than by its own 
ſtrength ; becauſe they were a people of a very different 
genius from the reſt of ind ; as was their way of 
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fighting likewiſe very different from that of all other 


nations. In other countries it was a conſiderable ad- 
vantage to have had the benefit of firſt taking any op- 
portunity of time, or place, to have ravaged the ene- 
my's fields, or to have ſeized ſome places: with the 
Romans it was not ſo; for though you ſhould take 
places, and get battle after battle upon them, yet you 
muſt {till have a violent ſtruggle with this very enemy, 
whom you looked upon to be vanquiſh'd and undone : 
wherefore if any one would attack them in Italy, he 
might uſe their own power and wealth againſt them, as 
he had already experienced. But if any one quit Italy 
to them, the fountain as it were of their ſtrength, to 
contend with them was as abſurd, as it would be to at- 
tempt to turn the courſe of a river, or dry it up; not 
at the fountain head, but where there was a great con- 
Junction of ſtreams. That this was his private ſenti- | 
ments; and that he had often frankly fpoke it out, and 
offered his ſervice to put it in execution; and that he 
now repeated it in the preſence of his friends, that they 
might all know the only way of waging war againſt the 
Romans, who were invincible abroad, but might be 
eahly conquered at home; for one might ſooner take 
their city, than their empire from them; and much 
more eahly mas them of Italy, than of the provinces 


= had joined to it: thus the Gauls had taken Rome; 
and by the fame method he himſelf had brought them 
to the very brink of deſtruction; that he was never 
broken by them till he had quitted their country; and 
that upon his returning to Carthage, the fortune of tho 
war changed with the theatre of 1t. 

CHAP. VI. The king's friends all oppoſed this 
advice, not regarding what advantages it might bring, 
but fearing left Annibal, if his advice was approved of, 
ſhould become the firſt man in the king's — As 
for the king, he did not ſo much diſlike the counſel, 
as the giver of it, leſt the glory of the victory ſhould be 
Annibal's, and not his. So that all was marred by the 
Aatteries of thoſe who made it their buſineſs to ſooth 
the king. Nothing was conducted with any degree 
of reaſon or prudence. The king abandoned himleli 
4 & (7 
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to his pleaſures all the winter, and every day celebrat- 
ed ſome new wedding. On the other hand, Acilius 
the Roman conful, who had been ſent to this war, pro- 
vided arms, forces, and all neceſſaries for carrying it 
on with the utmoſt vigilance ; animated the confede- 
rated cities, and left no meaſures untried to keep thoſe 
who wavered, firm to his intereſts. Nor was the event i 
of the war contrary to the preparations for it : for the 
enemies troops being broken at the firſt onſet, Antio- 
chus, who perceived their diſorder, did not give any 
aſſiſtance to his men in diſtreſs, but put himſelf at the 
head of thoſe that fled, and left his rich camp to the 
* conquerors. Then after he had got by flight into Aſia, 
Waile the Romans were buſy plundering, he began to 
| repent his ſlighting the advice that kad Coen given him; 
and wh Annibal again into his friendſhip, managed 
all things by his advice. In the mean time, news is 
brought, that /Emilius the Roman general was advan- 
cing with eighty brazen-beaked ſhips, with which he was 
ſent by the ſenate to carry on the war by ſea; which 
news revived his hopes of retrieving his fortune. There- 
fore, before the cities in alliance with him could revolt 
to the enemy, he reſolved to try a ſea engagement, 
hoping to repair the loſſes he had ſuſtained in Greece, 
by a new victory. Wherefore the fleet being entruſted 
to Arnibal, a battle was fought. But neither were the 
Aſiatic ſoldiers a match for the Roman, nor their ſhips 
for thoſe of the enemy, armed with brazen beaks. How- 
ever, the loſs was leſs than it would otherwiſe have been, 
by the dextrous management of the general. The fame 
of the victory had not yet reached Rome, and therefore 
the city was in ſuſpence about the election of the conſuls. 
CHAP, VIL But what fitter perſon could the 
chooſe conſul, to oppoſe Annibal, than the brother of 
Africanus? ſince it was the hereditary honour of the 
Scipio's to conquer the Carthaginians. Wherefore Lu- 
cus Scipio is elected conſul, and his brother Africanus 
15 8 his lieutenant, that Antiochus might ſee 
that he had not greater confidence in conquer'd Anni- 
bal, than the Romans in the conqueror Scipio. As the 
dcipio's were tranſporting their troops into Aſia, news 
| was 
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was brought them, that the war was almoſt at an end, 
both by land and ſea; they found that Antiochus 
had been defeated by a battle by land, and Annibal in 
one by ſea. Wherefore, upon their firſt arrival, Anti- 
ochus ſent embaſſadors to them, deſiring peace ; carry. 
ing with them Africanus his fon, as a particular preſent, 
whom the king had taken, as he was paſling over in a 
{mall ſhip. But Africanus ſaid, that private good offices 


were not to be confounded with affairs of public con- 


cern, and that the duties of a father were one thing, 
and the rights of one's country another; a right to be 
8 not only to children, but to life itſelf: where- 
fore he thankfully accepted the preſent, and would make 
a return to the king's generoſity, out of his private for- 
tune. As for what regarded war and peace, he could 
make no allowances to favour, nor give up any thing 
belonging to the intereſts of his country, in conſidera- 
tion of private obligations. In ſine, he would neither 
treat about the ranſom of his ſon, no, ſuffer the ſenate 
to treat about it; but, as it became his dignity, he 
would recover him by the force of arms. After this, 
the conditions of peace were declared, which were; 
that Aſia ſhould be given up to the Romans, and that 
Antiochus ſhould be content with the kingdom of Syria, 
deliver up his ſhips, priſoners and deſerters, and repa 

all the charges of the war to the Romans. When thel 
terms were laid before Antiochus, he anſwered, that he 
was not yet reduced to ſuch a deſperate plight, as to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſtripped of his kingdom; and that 
theſe propoſals were rather incentives to war, than in- 
ducements to peace. 
CHAP, VIII. Wherefore, when great prepara - 
tions on both ſides were making for war, and the Ro- 
mans having entered Aſia, were come to Ilium, the 
Nenfians and the Romans mutually congratulated one 
another ; the former maintaining * AEneas, and the 
other leaders with him, derived their extraction fiom 
them ; the latter rejoicing that they were deſcended 
from ſuch a race: and the joy of all was as great 2: 
when parents and children meet again, after a long ab 


ſence. Thoſe of Ilium were not a little pleaſed 2 
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their deſcendants, after conquering the Weſt and Africa, 
now claimed Aſia, as the hereditary kingdom of their 
anceſtors ; ſaying, that the ruin of Troy was deſirable, 
fince it had reyived again with ſo much glory in Rome. 
On the other hand, the Romans were ſeized with high 
| delight in viewing the home of their forefathers, and 
the ancient ſeat of their anceſtors. King Eumenes met 
the Romans marching from Ilium with auxiliary forces 3 
and not long after, a battle was fought with Antiochus, 
in which engagement one of the legions on the right 
wing giving ways fled to the camp with more diſgrace 
than danger. . £milius, a military tribune, who had 


been left for the defence of the camp, orders his ſol- 


diers to arm themſelves, and to advance without the 
ramparts, and with ſword in hand threaten thoſe fugi- 


tives, that they ſhould die, unleſs they returned to the 


© battle ; and that they ſhould find their own camps hot- 
ter for them than that of the enemy. The legion, af- 
frighted at the danger which environed them on all 
ſides, returned to the fight, accompanied with thoſe 
fellow ſoldiers who had thus hindered them from flying, 
and gave the firſt turn to the victory, by the terrible 
© havock they made of the enemy. Fifty thouſand of 
the enemy were ſlain, and eleven thouſand were taken. 
Upon Antiochus's ſuing for peace, nothing was added 
to the former terms, Africanus declaring that neither 
was the courage of the Romans abated, when they 
were defeated, nor did ſucceſs make them inſolent. 
The Romans divided the cities that were taken amon 
their allies; thinking glory was more ſuitable to them 
than poſſeſſions, that were but too apt to cheriſh luxury + 
for the honour of victory was all the Roman name 


— and the luxury gf wealth they left to their 
f allles. | : 
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A SUM MARV of the CuArr ERS. 


I. The Etolians loſe their liberty. War between the Me, 
ſeniant and Acheans. Philopæ men taken and poiſon'd. 

The Meſſenians defeated. 
II. Antiochus king of Syria ſlain in his attempt to fillage 
| thetemple of Jupiter. The Roman ſenate faveouurabl: 
. to Philip, upon the account of his ſon Demetrius. Phi. 
lip, induced by the wicked artifices of his ſon Perſeus, 

condemns this prince. 
III. Philip's death. His preparations for avar againſt 
the Romans. He brings over the Gauls to his party, 
An account of the wandrings of this people, after the 
death of Brennus their leader. 

IV. War between Eumenes and Prufias. Pruſias gets 
the better by a ſtratagem of Annibal. A peace between 
. thoſe two kings. Annibal poiſons himſelf. His cha- 


rater. 
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E ZAtolians, who had induced Antiochus to 

the war with the Romans, were, after his de- 
feat, left to deal with them by themſelves, both une- 
qual to the Romans in forces, and wholly deſtitute of 
all aſſiſtance. And being, not long after, ſubdued, they 
loſt their liberty, which they alone, of ſo many Grecin 
ates, had preſerved unviolated, by the growing power 
of Athens and Lacedemon. This misfortune fell 4 
much the heavier upon them, that it came late ; and 
they reflected with deep ſorrow upon thoſe happy times 
when, without any foreign ſupport, they had withſtood 
the mighty power of the Perhans, and humbled, t 

Delphos, the inſolence of the Gauls, who were then 9 
formidable to Aſia and Italy. The remembrance of 
theſe glorious actions augmented their grief fer . 

pre 
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preſent ſlavery. In the mean while, at firſt a difference, 
and ſoon after a war broke out between the Meſſenians 
and Achæans, about the ſuperiority, In it Philopœmen 
was taken, not thro' his cowardice, but endeavouring 
to rally his ſoldiers : being thrown by his horſe, as he 
was going to leap a ditch, he was over-powered by the 
numbers of his enemies. The Meſſenians durſt not kill 
him as he lay on the ground, either awed by his cou- 
rage, or by his dignity : wherefore, as if they had ended 
the war by taking him, they led their captive in tri- 
umph thro? their whole city; the people crowding to 
4 ſee him, as if he had been their own general, and not 
1 the enemy's. The Achzans themſelves could not have 
reverenced him with more joy, had he returned with 
victory, than the Achæans now beheld him vanquiſhed. 
That all might have the pleaſure of ſeeing him whom 
every one thought it impoſſible to take, they ordered 
him to be brought to the theatre. After that, being 
led to priſon, in regard to his greatneſs, they gave him 
poiſon; which he received as joyfully as if he triumph'd 
over them that 2 it him; having firſt asked whether 
Lycortas, an Achæan commander, whom he knew to 
be ſecond to bimſelf in the military art, was ſafe ; when 
he was told that he had eſcaped, he expired, ſaying, 
The Achzans are not then in ſo deſperate a condition.” 
Not long after, the war being renewed, the Meſſenians 


0 were conquered, and ſuffered the puniſhment they de- 
lo. ſerved, for murdering Philopœmen. 

_ CHAP. II. In the mean time, Antiochus king 

of of Syria, being diſtreſſed to raiſe the tribute he was 
* obliged by the articles of peace, after he was conquer'd, 
ej to pay to the Romans; either compell'd by his want of 
* money, or induced by his avarice, marches his army in 
dhe night, to plunder the temple of Jupiter of Elymaa ; 
* flattering himſelf, that his preſſing neceſſity would ex- 
0 cuſe his ſacrilege. But the deſign being ſoon diſcover'd, 
a he was cut off, with all his forces, by the people who 


1 had gathered 2 in arms to oppoſe him. Many 
1 cities of Greece 


* to complain of the injuries they had received from Phi- 
heir : lip king of Macedonia; and a diſpute ariſing in the 
M 2 „ fenate; 
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ad at this time ſent deputies to Rome, 
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ſenate, betwixt Demetrius, Philip's ſon, whom his fa- 
ther had ſent to juſtify himſelf to the ſenate, and the 
embaſſadors from the cities, the young man was ſo con- 
founded at the number of the accuſations brought againſt 
his father, that all of a ſudden he became ſpeechleſs, 
Upon this, the ſenators admiring his modeſty, by which 
he had alſo gained univerſal approbation ſome time be- 
fore, when he was an hoſtageat Rome, gave the cauſe on 
his fide. Thys Demetrius, by his baſhfulneſs, obtain'd 
a pardon for his father, and not by the juſtneſs of his 
apology for him. And this they particularly fignified 
in 'their decree, that it might appear to the * thas 
they had not acquitted the king, but rather excuſed. 
him out of reſpect to his ſon. . The ſucceſs of this em- 
baſſy procured no favour to Demetrius, but rather ha- 
tred and detraction. For emulation brought his bro- 
ther's envy upon him; and with the father, the cauſe 
_ of his acquittal, fo ſoon as he knew it, was matter of of- 
fence ; for Philip was angry that greater regard ſhould 
have been rendered by the ſenate to his ſon, than to 
his own dignity and majeſty. Wherefore Perſeus per- 
ceiving the ſource of his father's uneaſineſs, accuſed 
Demetrius daily to him, during his abſence, of ſome 
new crime; endeavouring by this means to render him 
firſt odious, and afterwards ſuſpected. Sometimes he 
reproach'd him on account of the friendſhip the Romans 
had ſhewn him ; and ſometimes he charged him with 
treaſonable deſigns againſt his father. At laſt, he pre- 
tended that he had formed a deſign againſt his own life; 
and to prove this allegation, he ſent in his informers, 
that is, the witneſſes, whom he had ſuborned ; and 
thus he, in reality, commits the crime which he falſely 
laid to his brother's charge. By theſe artifices the fa- 
ther being driven on te parricide, filled the whole pa- 
lace with diſmal lamentations. 

CHAP. III. After Demetrius was ſlain, and his 
rival taken off, Perſeus became not only neglect ful of 
his duty to his father, but even contumacious towards 


him; nor did he behave himſelf as heir of the crown, 


but as abſolute maſter. Philip, vexed by this behaviour, 


every day became more ſorrowful for the loſs of De- 
| | metrius. 
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metrius. At laſt he poſton that he had been impoſed 
upon in that matter by falſe accuſations ; and put to the 


rack all the informers and witneſſes. Coming by this 


means to diſcover the villainy, he was mightily afflicted, 
no leſs for the perfidy of Perſeus, than the death of inno- 
cent Demetrius ; and had not death prevented him, he 


had certainly executed vengeance: but his trouble of 


mind ſoon brought a diſtemper upon him, of which he 
died ; leaving mighty preparations for a war againit the 
Romans, which Perſeus afterwards uſed as his father had 
deſigned : for having drawn the Galli Scordiſci into the 
war againſt the Romans, he would have given them no 
ſmall trouble, had not death marred his projects. The 
Gauls being unſucceſsful in the war againſt the Delphi- 
ans, in which they ſuffered more from the gods, the 
avengers of ſacrilege, than from the enemy, and hay- 
ing loſt their general Brennus, part of them fled like 
baniſhed men into Afia, and paſſed into Thrace : from 
hence they returned, by the ſame road they came, to 
their own country. A certain body of them ſtaid by 
the way, and ſettling at a place where the Danube and 
the Save meet, order'd themſelves to be called Scor- 
diſci. The Tectoſagi having got back into their old 
country about Tolouſe, were ſeized with a peſtilential 
diſtemper, which did not ceaſe till, as they were 
warned by the ſoothſayers to do, they had ſunk the 
gold and filver, which they had got by rapine and ſa- 
crilege, in the lake of Tolouſe: all which treaſure, a 
long time after, Cepio the Roman conſul carried off, 
amounting to a hundred thouſand pound weight of fil- 
yer, and Ren hundred thouſand pound weight of gold. 
But this ſacrilege proved the ruin of Cepio and his ar- 
my afterwards, The Cimbrians made war likewiſe up- 
on the Romans, as it were to revenge the taking away 
of this ſacred treaſure. No ſmall number of thole Tec- 
tolagi, tempted by the ſweetneſs of plunder, returned 
to Illyrium, and having pillaged the Iſtrians, ſettled in 
Pannonia. It is — . that the Iſtrian nation de- 
rives their original from the Colchians, who were ſent 
by Ling Aetas, to purſue the Argonauts, that had car- 
rie 
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from Pontus, going a great way up the channel of the 
river Save, following the ſteps of the Argonauts, car- 
Tied their veſſels on their ſhoulders over the mountains, 
to the Adriatic fhore; having underſtood that the Ar- 
gonauts had done the ſame before, becauſe this river 
was too ſhallow to bear a ſhip of ſuch a burden as theirs 
was: but the Colchians not finding them here, {ſettled 
near Aquileia ; either for fear of the king, or being 
weary of ſo long a voyage; and were called Iſtri, from 
the name of the river up which they had failed, after 
they had paſſed the Euxine. The Dacians likewiſe are 
deſcended of the Getz, who having had very bad ſuc- 
ceſs under their king Bœrebiſtes, againſt the Baſtarnæ- 
ans, were ordered by their king, in puniſhment of their 
cowardice, to lie in bed with their heads where they 
uſed to place their feet; and to do all thoſe drudgeries 
for their wives, which they did for them former- 
ly: nor were thoſe cuſtoms changed, till they had ef- 
eg the diſgrace of their former overthrow, by their 
valour. 

CHAP. IV. Wherefore Perſeus, after he had 
' ſucceeded to his father in the kingdom, ſollicited all 
thoſe nations to an-alliance with him againſt the Ro- 
mans. In the mean time, a war broke out between 
king Pruſias, to whom Annibal had fled, after the Ro- 
mans had given peace to Antiochus and Eumenes, on 
account of the former's breach of his treaty with the 
latter, through his confidence in Annibal. For Anni- 
bal, when the Romans demanded, as one of the terms 
of peace, that Antiochus ſhould ſurrender him, being 
warned of it by the king, retired to Crete. There he 
lived, a long time, a very quiet life ; but at laſt, find- 
ing himſelf envied for his vaſt wealth, he depoſited 
ſome veſſels filled with lead in Diana's temple, under 
pretence of truſting that goddeſs with his fortune. And 
now the inhabitants being no more troubled about him, 
becauſe they thought they had his riches as a pledge 
for his good behaviour, he went over to Pruſias, hav- 
ing firſt melted down all his gold in ſome ſtatues which 
he carried along with him, leſt his riches, if ſeen, ſhould 
endanger his life, After that, Pruſias being defeated in 


a battle 
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a battle by land, he renewed the war by ſea, and got 
the victory by a new ſtratagem of Annibal's invention. 


Nie order'd a great number of pitchers to be filled with 
dll ſorts of ſerpents, and commanded them to be thrown, 


when the engagement grew hot, into the ſhips of the 


enemy, to whom it, at firſt, appeared ridiculous, that 
they who could not fight with ſwords, ſhould think of 


* fghting with earthen pots. But when the ſhips begun 


to be filled with ſerpents, being then in double danger, 
they yielded them the victory. No ſooner did this 
news arrive at Rome, but embaſſadors were ſent by the 


| ſenate to the two kings, to oblige them to make peace, 


and to demand Annibal. But Annibal having intelli- 

nce of this defign, taking poiſon, prevented the em- 
baſly by his death. This year was remarkable for the 
deaths of three of the greateſt generals in the world ; 
Annibal, Philopœmen, and Scipio Africanus. As for 
Annibal, it is certainly true of him, that all the while 
Italy trembled at the thunder of his arms, and after his 
return to Carthage, where he exerciſed the ſupreme 
power, he never lay down on bed when he eat, and 


never indulged himſelf beyond one pint of wine: and 


= was his chaſtity, in the midſt of ſo many beau- 
iful captives, that one would ſcarce have taken him 
to have been born in ſo hot a climate as Afric. Be- 
hides, ſuch was his moderation, that though he com- 
manded armies of different nations, yet there was ne- 
ver any conſpiracy or plot againſt him by his own ſol- 
diers, though the enemy had often tempted them, ei- 
ther to deſtroy, or betray him. | 
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BOOK XXXIIII. 
A SUMMARY of the CHAT ERS. 


I. The war againſt Perſeus king of Macedonia. 

II. The Macedonians defeated, and put to flight. Perſeus 
and his ſons made priſoners. Macedonia made à Roman 
province. The Mhtolians are diſtreſſed. 

M 4 CHAP. 
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CHAF.T. 


HE Romans carried on the Macedonian war with 

leſs diſturbance to their ſtate, than the Carthagi- 
nian; but with ſo much the more glory, by how much 
the Macedonians exceeded the Carthaginians in repu- 
tation. For they were not only encouraged by the 
glory of having conquer'd the Eaſt, but ſupported by 
the auxiliary forces of all the kings, Wherefore the 
Romans augmented their legions in number, and alſo 
ſent for aſſiſtance from Maſiniſſa, king of the Numidi- 
ans, and from all their other allies ; and Eumenes, king 
of Bithynia, was called upon to bring them all the aſ- 
1;ſtance he poſſibly could. Perſeus had not only an ar- 
ny of Macedonians, that was look'd upon as invincible, 
but likewiſe proviſions for a ten years wax, ready laid 
up to his hand in his father's treaſures and magazines, 
Elevated by this ſtrength, over-looking the misfortunes 
of his father, he bid his men call to mind the ancient 
glory of Alexander. The firſt engagement was of the 
cavalry only, in which Perſeus getting the better, drew 
over to his party ſeveral places that, till then, waver'd. 
Bat, notwithſtanding this victory, he ſent to the conſul, 


to beg peace, upon the ſame terms the Romans had 


given it to his father, when conquered; offering to de- 
tray the charges of the war, as if he had been con- 
quer'd. But the conſul Sulpitius offer'd him articles no 


leſs harſh than if he had been defeated. During theſe 


tranſactions, the Romans, through fear of ſo doubtful 
and dangerous a war, chooſe /Emilius Paulus conful, 


and vote him the charge of the Macedonian war, out 


of the ordinary courſe. He no ſooner came up with 
the enemy, than he gave them battle. The night be- 
fore, there happened an eclipſe of the moon, which 
was univerſally regarded as a bad omen for Perſeus, and 
interpreted to preſage the downfal of the Macedonian 
monarchy. 

CHAP. II. In this battle, M. Cato, the ſon of 
Cato the orator, ſignalized his bravery ; for while he 
was fighting in the thickeſt of the enemy, his horſe 


threw 
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threw him, and he fought on foot. When he fell, the 
Macedonians crowded about him, thinking to difpatch 
him before he-could recover himſelf ; but he getting up 
more nimbly than they expected, made a vaſt ſlaughter. 
As the enemy flock'd in on all hands to him who was 
ſingle, when he was aiming a blow at a certain tall fel- 
low, his ſword flipt out of his hand, and fell into the 
middle of the enemy's battalions : being eager to get it 
again, he cover'd himſelf with his buckler, and in the 
fight of both armies, broke his way through the ene- 
my; and _—_ regained his ſword, return'd, all co- 
ver'd with wounds, to his companions ; to the diſgrace 
of the Macedonians, who only followed him with a 
ſhout, The reſt, animated by his example, ſoon obs 
tain the victory. Perſeus arrives, by flight, with ten 
thouſand talents, in Samothrace. Cnæus Octavius was 
ordered to purſue him ; and took him, with kis two 
ſons, Alexander and Philip, and brought him to the 
conſul. Macedonia had thirty kings from Caranus to 
Perſeus ; ſo that the regal government laſted nine hun- 
dred and twenty three years, but the empire not above 
a hundred and ninety two. Afﬀter it came under ſub- 
jection to the Romans, it was ſet at liberty; magiſtrates 
being appointed in every city, who were to govern by 
laws, which they received from Paulus, and which it yet 
uſes. The ſenators of all the cities in Ætolia, with their 
wives and children, were ſent to Rome, becauſe their 
fidelity was ſuſpected by the Romans; and there they 
were detain'd a long time, leſt they ſhould attempt to 
raiſe any diſturbances at home; and with difficulty, 
after the ſenate was wearied with the perpetual im- 
portunities of theſe cities for their liberty, they were 
every one ſent back into their own country. 
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BOOK XXXIV. 
ASUM MAR of the CnaPTErs. 


I. The Romans find a pretence for making war againſt thy 
Acheans. 

II. The Achæans defeated. Corinth demoliſted. Ptoleny 
driven out. Egypt defires aſſiſtance of the Romans. 
III. Arn embaſſy from Rome to Antiochus ; after whi/ 

death, his brother Demetrius ſucceeds. 
IV. Pruſias, ting of Bithynia, deprived both of bis life 
» 


and kingdom, by his own ſon. 
CHAP. I. 


Fter the Romans had ſubdued the Macedonian 
and Carthaginians, and weaken'd the /Etolians, 

by the detention of their leading men in captivity, the 
Achzans alone, of all Greece, ſeemed to them too 
powerful; not in reſpe& of the power of any ſingle 
City, but becauſe of their union and confederacy. For 
Achza, though it conſiſted of ſeveral cities, as ſo many 
members, yet made but one body, and one empire; 
and all theſe united their ſtrength ro repell the danger 
that threaten'd any one particular city. Wherefore 
fortune luckily preſented the Romans with the com- 
plaints of the Spartans, whoſe lands the Achæans had 
ravaged, through the hatred which had long reigned 


between theſe two nations, as a pretence for war, of 


which they had long ſought a plauſible occaſion. An- 
ſwer was made by the ſenate to the Spartans, that they 
would ſend deputies into Greece, to look into the al- 
fairs and intereſts of their allies, and repair the injuries 
done them: but private inſtructions were given the 
embaſſadors, to uſe all their efforts to break the union 
among the Achzan cities, and to make every city in- 
dependent of itſelf ; that by this means they might be 
more eaſily reduced to compliance; and to uſe force, 
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in caſe any city was contumacious ; wherefore the em- 
baſſadors Loring ſummoned the chiefs of all the cities 
to meet at Corinth, acquainted them with the ſenate's 
order, and their commiſſion ; and they declared that 
they thought it the intereſt of all, that each city ſhould 
have its own independent rights and laws. When this 
was made known to all, the aſſembly was thrown into 
ſuch a ferment, that they killed all the foreigners that 
were in the town, and would have laid violent hands 
on the Roman deputies themſelves, had they not made 
their eſcape upon the firſt noiſe of this tumult. 
CHAP. II. When this was known at Rome, the 
ſenate forthwith decreed war againſt the Achzans, and 
committed the management of it to Mummius the con- 
ſal; who having tranſported forces and all neceſſaries 
thither, with the utmoſt expedition, offered the enemy 
battle. But the Achæans, as if they had engaged in 
a war of very little importance, took no care to make 
any proviſion for it, and ſo all things were out of order 
amongſt them. And thus their thoughts being more 
taken up about the booty they promiſed themſelves, 
than the war, they both took along with them waggons 
to carry off the ſpoils of the enemy, and placed their 
wives and children upon a neighbouring hill, to ſee 
the engagement. But an onſet enſuing, they were all 
cut to pieces in the ſight of their relations, and thus 
ve them a diſmal ſpectacle, and left with them a 
leful remembrance of miſery. Their wives and chil- 
dren, of ſpectators ſoon became priſoners, and a prey 
to the conqueror. The city Corinth itſelf was razed, 
and the inhabitants fold for ſlaves; that this terrible 
example might deter the other cities from any new 
commotions. While theſe things were doing, Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, makes war upon Ptolemy, his eld- 
eſt ſiſter's ſon, king of Egypt, a very weak prince, 
and fo quite effeminated by luxury, that he was not 


2 incapable of the duties of a king, but was even 
un 


below the level of ordinary men, through exceſ- 


 tvedebanchery and gluttony. Whereſore, being driven 


out of his kingdom, he flies to Alexandria, to his 
younger brother Ptolemy 3 and having made him his 
M Partner 
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artner in the throne, they jointly ſent embaſſadors to 
Rowe, to implore the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, and the 

rotection of their alliance. Theſe ſollicitations of the 
—— prevail'd with the ſenate. 

CHAP. III. Wherefore Popilius is ſent embo ſſa- 
dor to Antiochus, to order him not to invade Egypt; 
or if he had already marched into it, to leave it forth- 
with. Finding him in Egypt, and the king having 
kiſſed him, (for Antiochus, amongf others, had paid a 
particular reſpect to Popilius, when he was hoſtage at 
Rome) Popilius told him that he could now pay no re- 
gard to their former friendſhips, ſince the orders of his 
country intervened ; and producing the ſenate's decree, 
he delivered it into his hands ; and when he found him 
demur upon the matter, and demand time to conſult 
his friends, Popilius took a rod which he had in his 
hand, and deſcribing a circle with it, large enough to 
contain him and his friends, he bid him conſider there, 
and not go out of that circle, *till he gave the ſenate 
an anſwer, whether he would have peace or war with 
the Romans. This bluntneſs ſo daunted the king, that 
he anſwered forthwith, that he would obey the 4 
Antiochus being returned into his kingdom, dies, leav- 
ing behind him a very young ſon, to whom guardians 
being aſſigned by the people, his uncle Demetrius, who 
was a hoſtage at Rome, having heard of his brother's 
death, went to the ſenate, and declared, that he came 
as a hoſtage while his brother was alive; but that he 
being now dead, he did not know what hoſtagg he was 
and therefore it was reaſonable that he ſhould be dil- 
miſſed, that he might claim the kingdom, which as by 
the law of nations he had yielded up to his elder bro- 
ther, ſo it now ought of right to devolve upon him, 
who was ſo much older than the minor his nephew. 
When he {found that the ſenate would not let him go, 
becauſe they thought the kingdom ſafer in the hands of 
the orphan than his, he went out of town, under pre- 
tence of hunting, and goes privately on board a ſhip at 
Oltia, with a ſinall retinue of a few friends. Arriving 
in Syria, he was moſt favourably received by people of 
all ranks; and the orphan being murdered, the king- 
dom is deliver'd to him by the guardians, CHAT. 
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CHAP. IV. Much about the ſame time, Pruſias 
king of Bithynia, enter'd into a reſolution to kill his 
ſon Nicomedes, in order to leave his kingdom to his 
younger ſons, whom he had by a ſecond marriage, and 
who were then at Rome. But the perſons who were 
employ'd in this plot, not only diſcovered. the whole 
affair to the young man, but encouraged him, . ſince his. 
father had formed ſo cruel a deſign againſt him, to be 
before-hand with him,. and turn the villainy upon the 
firſt contriver. Neither was it a difficult matter to per- 
ſwade him. Wherefore, after his arrival, upon being 
ſent for, he was immediately proclaimed king. Pruſias 
being dethroned by his ſon,. and become a private man, 
found himſelf forſaken, even by his ſervants. When 
he lived in concealment; he was killed by his ſon, . who, 
by this baſe action, ſhewed himſelf no leſs wicked than 
the father had done, by ordering him to be murder'd. 
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Ga. 
A SUMMARY of the CuapTERS. 


I. Demetrius defeated by his enemy, and ſlain in battle; 
II. Alexander, who wvangquiſh'd him, kill'd by his fon, 


Ho Þ JPA 


Emetrius having poſſeſs'd himſelf of the kingdom 

of Syria, imagining that peace would be dange- 

rous to him in the beginning of his reign, retolved to 
make war upon his neighbours, to encreaſe the power, 
and enlarge the limits of his kingdom. Wherefore, 
being provoked againſt Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
for deſpiſing a match with his filter, he received his 
brother Orofernes, who was unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of his 
kingdom, upon his application to him ; and being over- 
Joyed to have fo plauſible a pretence to take up arms, 
reſolved to reſtore him to his throne. But Orofernes 
molt ungratefully made a league with the people of Agr 
1 tioch, 
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fioch, who were at that time incenſed againſt Deme- 
trius, and entered into a deſign of turning him out of 
his own kingdom, who had endeayoured to reſtore him. 
When Demetrius diſcovered this, he ſpared indeed his 
life, that Ariarathes might not be freed from the fear 
of a brother, who was always ready to give him di- 
ſturbance, but ordered him to be apprehended, and 
kept in cloſe cuſtody, at Seleucia, Nor did the Antio- 


chians, after this diſcovery, 4 leſs obſtinately in 


their revolt. Wherefore, both Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
Attalus king of Aſia, and Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia, joining to help them, being attack'd by De- 


metrius, they ſet up one Balas, a young fellow of mean 


extraction, to lay claim to the kingdom of Syria, as 
his father's, by force of arms: and that nothing might 
be wanting to compleat the affront, they gave him the 
name of Alexander, pretending that he was the ſon of 
Antiochus. So univerſal was the hatred Demetrius had 
incurred, that this pretender, by general conſent, was 
complimented not only with a crown, but with a noble 
lineage. So that Alexander, in this wonderful change 
of his fortune, forgetting his mean birth, and ſupport- 
ed by the forces of almoſt all the Eaſt, made head a- 
gainſt Demetrius, and defeating him, ftript him at once 
of his kingdom and his life. Tho' Demetrius did not 
want bravery in defending himſelf; for he both routed 
the enemy in the firſt engagement, and when the kings 
renewed the war, he killed ſeveral thouſands upon the 
ſpot : yet, at laſt, in ſpite'of his courage, he fell fight- 
ing valiantly amidſt the thickeſt of the enemy. 

CHAP. II. In the beginning of this war,, Deme- 
trius had entruſted two of his ſons, together with a 
great quantity of gold, to an old friend of his,- a Gni- 

ian; to fecure them againſt the dangers of the war, 
and that they might be ſſaved to revenge his father's 
death, in caſe he ſhould fall. Demetrius, the elder of 
the two, had no ſooner paſſed the years of minority, 
than hearing of Alexander's luxurious life,. with the al- 
ſiſtance of ſome Cretans, he falls upon him unawares, 
while he apprehended no danger, and gave himſelf up 
to ſupine idleneſs in his palace, amidſt troops of _ 
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bines, quite bewitched and led captive by his unexpect- 
ed grandeur, and the faſcination of a proſperity, to 
which he was a ſtranger. The people of Antioch too, 
to make attonement for their injuries to the father, by 
new good offices to the ſon, ſurrender themſelves to 
him: and the ſoldiers who had bore arms under his fa- 
ther, fired with the love of this young man, preferring 
the obligations of their former oath, to the ſervice of 
this proud new king, went over to Demetrius. And 
thus Alexander being deſtroyed by an impetuoſity of 
fortune, equal to that which raiſed him, was overcome 
and ſlain in the firſt battle; and made ſatisfaction both 
to the manes of Demetrius, whom he had ſlain, and 


of Antiochus,. from whom he falſely pretended to have 
deſcended, 
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BOOK XXXVI. 
 ASUMMARY of the Chaprtrs. 


I. Demetrius wnſucceſsful in his wars, Commotions ins 
Syria, where Trypho is defeated by Antiochus the Brother 
of Demetrius. Antiochus overcomes the Feaus. 

II. An account of the original, progreſs, and exploits of 
the Feavs. 

III. The riches of Judæa. The wonders of the dead ſen, 
By what king the Feaus auere overcome. 

IV. The crimes of Attalus, king of Aſia. His death and 
laftl will. The Romans become abſolute maſters of Aſia. 
Are corrupted by the wealth and luxury of that country. 


CHAP. I. 
Emetrius had no ſooner recovered his father's King- 
dom, than, being corrupted by his proſperity, 
and miſled by the paſſions of youth, he fell into pro- 
found ſloth and lazineſs ; and rendered himſelf as deſpi- 
Cable by his indolence, as his father had made _ wo 
te 
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| hateful by his 2 Wherefore when many cities had 
revolted from his government, he awaked, and reſolved 
to wipe off the contempt his effeminacy had brought 
upon him, by making war upon the Parthians. I his 
expedition was not diſagreeable to the people of the 
Eaſt, both becauſe of the cruelty of Arſaces, king of 
Parthia; and becauſe having been accuſtomed to the 
old government of the Macedonians, they could not 
endure the arrogance of this upſtart people. So being 
aſſiſted with auxiliaries from the Perſians, Elymeans, 
and Bactrians, he routed the Parthians in ſeveral pitch'd 
battles. However, at laſt, over-reach'd by plauſible 
pretences of peace, he is taken priſoner, and led from 
City to city, by his enemies, as a ſpectacle to the people 
that had revolted, to upbraid them for favouring him, 
Then being ſent into Hyrcania, he is treated kindly, 
and ſuitably to the grandeur of his former fortune. Dur- 
ing theſe tranſactions, Trypho, who had uſed all his 
intereſt to get himſelf made guardian by the people, to 
Antiochus, ſtep- ſon to Demetrius, killed his pupil, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Syria; which hav- 
ing enjsyed for ſome time, at laſt the fondneſs of the 

ople for a new maſter, wearing off, he was conquer'd 
by Antiochus, brother to Demetrius, who had been 
educated in Aſia. And thus the kingdom of Syria a- 
gain returned to the family of Demetrius. But Anti- 
ochus remembring both that his father was hated for 
his haughtineſs, and his brother contemned for his in- 
aQtivity, that he might not fall into the ſame faults, 
taking Cleopatra, his brother's wife, in marriage, he 
carried on the war with the utmoſt vigour againſt the 
cities that had rebell'd, thro* the remiftneſ of his bro- 
ther's government; and having ſubdued them again, 
united them to his dominions. He likewiſe ſubdued 
the Jews, who, during the government of his father 
Demetrius, had recovered their liberty by force of arms. 
Such was the ſtrength of this people, that they would 
not ſubmit to any king of the Macedonians, after him, 
but elected chiefs of their own nation, under whoſe con- 


duct they maintained bloody wars againſt the Syrians. 
CHAP. 


* 


> 
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CHAP. II. For the Jews were originally from 


Damaſcus, a moſt famous city of Syria, from whence 
likewiſe the Aſſyrian kings had their deſcent by queen 
Semiramis. This city took its name from a king called 
Damaſcus, in honour of whom the Syrians had conſe- 
crated the ſepulchre of his wife Arathis, as a temple z 
appointing. a particular worſhip for her among the god- 
deſſes. After Damaſcus reigned Azelus, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by Adores, from whom the government paſſed 
to Abraham, and from him to Iſrael. This lait was 
more famous than his anceſtors, by means of ten ſons 
deſcended from him. And accordingly he divided the 
kingdom among them, and called them all Jews, from 
the name of Judas, who died after the | diviſion, and 
ordered his memory to be held in veneration by them 
all, ſince his portion was ſhared amongſt them. Joſeph 
was the youngeſt of theſe brethren, whom the. reſt of 
the benches envied, on account of his extraordinary 
ts, and therefore fold him to ſome foreign merchants, 
ving privately kidnapp'd him for that purpoſe ; theſe 
merchants carried him into Egypt, where, by the un- 
common ſtrength of his genius, having learnt the ma- 
gical arts, he ſoon wrought himſelf into high favour 
with the king; for he was exceedingly well skill'd in 
rodigies, and was the firſt that profeſſed the ſcience of 
interpreting dreams: and, indeed, nothing relating to 
divine or human things eſcaped his knowledge; inſo- 
much, that he foretold a barrenneſs ſeveral years before 
it happen'd ; and all Egypt had periſhed by famine, 
unleſs, by his advice, the king of Egypt had ordered, 
by an edit, the corn to be laid up for ſeveral years, 
So many were the inſtances of his skill, that his anſwers. 
ſeemed to come from a god,, and not from a mortal.. 
Moſes was his ſon, who, beſides the knowledge he 
ſeemed to inherit from his father, recommended him-- 
ſelf to the people by the comelineſs of his perſon. But 
the Iſraelites being troubled with the itch and leproſy, 
the Egyptians, in purſuance of the advice of ſome 
oracle, drove him, with the other diſtemper'd people, 
out of Egypt; leſt the diſeaſe ſhould ſpread 2 
the Egyptians, Wherefore Moſes becoming the lea — 
af. 
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of theſe exiles, carried off by ſtealth the ſacred utenſil; 
of the Egyptians, which they endeavouring to recover 
by force of arms, were obliged, by tempeſts, to return 
from the purſait. Moſes therefore having regained Da- 
maſcus, the ancient ſeat of his forefathers, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of mount Sinai ; where, being harraſſed with his 
pune by ſeven days faſting in the deſarts of Arabia, 

e conſecrated the ſeventh day to be a faſt forever, and 


called it, agreeably to the cuſtoms of this people, the ſab - 


bath, becauſe that day yu a period both to their faſt 
ing and wandering ;' and becauſe they conſidered that 
they had been turned out of Egypt by force, for fear 
of their ſpreading the infection, that they might not be 


odious on the ſame account to the inhabitants of the 


country, in which they had now ſet down, they took 


care to have no commerce with ſtrangers: and what 


originally was the effect of this particular policy, was, 
by degrees, turned into a maxim of their religion and 
diſcipline. After Moſes too, his ſon Arvas was made 
a prieſt, to celebrate the ſuperſtitious rites they had 
learned from the Egyptians, and ſoon after was created 
king; and for ever after it was the cuſtom amonsſt the 
Jews, to unite the prieſthood with the regal dignity ; 
and by joining religion with juſtice, it is incredible how 

powerful a people they becanie. EW 
CHAP. III. The wealth of the nation encreaſed 
greatly, by the duties on balm, which grows in no 
other country but this. For there is a valley, which is 
encloſed with a continued ridge of hills, as it were with 
a wall, in the form of a camp. This ſpace of ground, 
containing about two hundred acres, is called Hierichus. 
In this — — there is a wood remarkable, both for its 
plenty and pleaſantneſs; for it is divided by plantations 
of palm — balm. The latter trees reſemble pitch- 
trees in ſhape, only they are not ſo tall; and they are 
cultivated like vines. Theſe, at a certain time of the 
year, diſtil balm like ſweat. But this place is no leſs 
to be admired, on account of its fine expoſition to a 
moderate ſun, than its fertility. For though in this 
country the heat of the ſun be moſt immoderate, yet 
the air is here continually cool and refreſhing. In this 
country 


* 


* 
_ 
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ccountry is the lake Aſphaltites, which is called the Dead i 
* Sea, becauſe of its largenefs, and the ſtagnation of its 
© waters: for neither is it ſtirred by the winds, by reaſon 
of the pitchy matter it is dont with ; nor does it ad- Ny 
mit of navigation, becayſe all inanimate things fink to 9 1 
the bottom: nor does it bear up any wood, but what 11 
is ſmeared with allum. Xerxes, king of the Perſians, b 
firſt conquered the Jews. 8 with the Per- 1 
fians, they came under the dominion of Alexander the ys 
Great, and were long ſubject to the kingdom of Syria, "3 


under the power of the Macedonian empire. When W 
they revolted from Demetrius, they were the firſt pcople 1 
of the Eaſt that recovered their liberty, by having re- i. 
courſe to the friendſhip of the Romans, who beſtowed 8 
not unwillingly, what was none of their own. h A | 
CHAP. IV. During the time that the Syrians 1 
were often changing mi ſters, who dethroned one ano- iq 
ther, in Aſia king Attalus contaminated a moſt flouriſh- 1 
ing kingdom, left him by Nis uncle Eumenes, with the 15 
murders of his friends, and the puniſhments of his rela- | | 
| 


tions, whom he falſely charged ſometimes with the 
death of his old mother, and ſometimes with that of 1 
his wife Berenice. After this mad fit of violence, he 14 
became a naſty ſloven, ſiffering his beard and hair to or 


grow, after the manner of criminals 3 never went a- | ft 
road, nor appeared in public, nor kept any feaſts in ind 
his ou: or, indeed, gave any ſign of a man in his 1 
ſenſes; ſo that he ſeemed to be g penance, to ap- 


praſe the ghoſts of thoſe he had murdered. "Then a- 1 
ndoning the adminiftration of the government, he | | 
digged gardens and ſowed plants; and mixing poiſon- 
ous Juices with innocent ones, ſent them as a rare preſent 
to his friends. From a gardener he turned a worker 
in metals, and took delight in ſtamping and caſting of 
braſs; and alſo in making images of wax. Then he 
took a refolution to make a monument for his mother; 
but while he was buſy about it, he contracted a diſtem- 
per from the heat of the ſun, and died on the ſeventh 
day of his illneſs. By his will, he made the people of 
Rome his heir; but Ariſtonicus, a natural ſon of Eu- 
menes, whom he had by an Epheſian concubine, the 
daughter 
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daughter of a certain harper, after the death of Atta- 
lus, poſſeſſed himſelf of Aſia, under pretence that it 
was his father's kingdom. After he had fought ſeve- 
ral ſucceſsful battles againſt the cities, which, for fear 
of the Romans,- would not ſurrender themſelves to him, 
Aſia was given by the ſenate to the conſul Licinius Craſ- 
ſus ; who being more ſet upon the 1 of Attalus, 
than the war, fighting a battle in the latter end of the 
year, with his army in diſorder, and being defeated, 

e ſuffered the puniſhment due to his blind avarice, by 
the loſs of his life. Perpenna the conſul being ſent in 
his room, diſabled and took Ariſtonicus in the firſt en- 
gagement; and putting the treaſures aboard which At- 
talus had bequeathed to the Roman people, carried 
them by ſea to Rome; which his ſucceſſor Manius Aqui- 
lus taking ill, made all poſſible haſte to raviſh Ariſtoni- 
cus out of Perpenna's hands, as if he ought rather to 
be the ornament of his own triumph. But the death 
of Pe put an end to this diſpute betwixt the con- 
ſuls- Thus Afia * a province to the Roman 


empire, with its riches tranſlated alſo its vices to Rome. 
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BOOK XXXVII. 
A SUMMARY of the CyaPTERs. 


I. The gratitude of thoſe of Maſſilis towards the Phacean:, 
The tragical events in Cappadocia and Pontus. 

II. Preſages that predicted the future greatneſs of Mitb. 
ridates. | 

III. His exploit. He had'like to have been poiſon d by 
his wife. 

IV. His averſion to idleneſs. His military exerciſes. He 
ſeizes Cappaderia and Calatia. His haughty anſeer 


to the Romans. 
CHAP. -L 


Fter Ariſtonicus was taken, the Maſſilians ſent em- 
baſſadors to Rome, to intercede for their foun- 


ders the Phoceans, whoſe city,. and very name, the Re: 
- Ma 5 
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man ſenate had ordered to be erazed out of the world; 
becauſe both then, and before, in the war of Antiochus, 
they had bore arms againſt the Romans; and they ob- 
tained a pardon for them from the ſenate. After this, 
| rewards were given to the kings who had aſſiſted againſt 
* Ariſtonicus. o Mithridates of Pontus was given the 
| greater Phrygia; Lycaonia and Cilicia to the ſons of 
* Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who had been lain in 
the ſame war. And thus the Roman people were kind- 
er to the ſons of their ally, than the mother was to 
her children; for ſhe deprived theſe princes of their | 
* life; whereas the ſenate — them new dominions. pl 
For Laodice, of fix ſons whom ſhe had by Ariarathes, 1 
| fearing to be turned out of the adminiſtration, ſo ſoon 14 
as any of them came to the years of manhood, killed 
| five of them by a parricidial potion : one little child, by 
the care of his relations, eſcaped his mother's cruelty g 
and after his mother's death, (for the people had killed | 
her for her barbarity) he enjoy'd the kingdom alone, 2 
| 


Mithridates too dying ſuddenly, left a ſon, called alſo 

| Mithridates ; who became afterwards ſo great, that he | 
ſurpaſſed all the kings, not only of his own time, but Wo! 

of preceding ages, in majeſty ; and carried on wars with 2 


the Romans for forty fix years, with various ſuccefs, 1 
Tho' the great generals Sylla, Lucullus, and others, "nn 
and, in fine, Cneus Pompeius conquered him, yet he 1 
always roſe again more glorious and powerful, and his bt 
| defeats only Eved to render him more formidable. At 1 4 


laſt, he died, not by hoſtile violence, but by a volun- 4 
tary death, in the a of his anceſtors, being full is) 

„of years, and left his fon his heir. | 1 

CHAP. II. Strange prodigies in the heavens had 19 

bporetold his future greatneſs. For the year in which he 

was born, as well as that in which he began to reign, 

le a comet blazed with ſuch ſplendour for ſeventeen days 

er together, that all the heavens ſeemed to be in a con- 

ligrationz for it filled a fourth part of the heavens 

with its train, and, by its refulgence, obſcured the light 

n- ef the fan; and whether in rio or ſetting, it always 


cok up the ſpace of four hours. When a boy, he was 
5 attack d by & 


plots of his guardians, who mounting 
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bim on a wild harſe, made him throw the lance riding 
at full ſpeed. But finding he managed the horſe much 
better than they could have imagined, they tried to 
poiſon him ; which he being aware of, frequently made 
uſe of antidotes, and ſo fortified himſelf againſt their 
attempts, by his excellent preſervatives, that when old, 
Poiſon which he took voluntarily, would not operate 
upon him. Fearing afterwards that his enemies might 
execute by the ſword what they could not do by poi- 
ſon, he pretended a great fancy for hunting, and for 
ſeven years together, never came under the roof of any 
houſe, in city or country ; but rambling through the 
woods, paſſed the nights in different parts of the moun- 
tains. He employ'd himſelf in chaſing wild beaſts, or 
putting them to flight ; and ſometimes he would try his 
ſtrength with ſome of them, all people being ignorant 
where he was. By this means he avoided the plots laid 
for him, and harden'd his body for undergoing all man- 
ner of fatigue and hardſhip. 

CHAP. III. Afterwards, when he came to the 
adminiſtration of his kingdom, he immediately turned 
his thoughts, not ſo much towards governing, as en- 
larging his dominions. And accordingly he ſubdued, 
with extraordinary ſucceſs, the Scythians, who had 
heretofore been invincible, and who had cut of Zopy- 
rion, the general of Alexander the Great, with thurty 
thouſand armed men; and who had lain Cyrus king of 
the Perſians, with two hundred thouſand ; and routed 
Philip, 'king of the Macedonians. Wherefore having 
conſiderably encreaſed his forces by this victory, he 
made himſelf maſter of Pontus, and afterwards of Cap- 
padocia, Having his thoughts upon the conqueſt of 
Aſia, he ſtole privately out of his kingdom, and witha 
few companions, travell'd over it iacagnito, obſerving 
the country as he paſſed along, and the fituations 0! 

laces, After this, he paſſed over Bithynia; and as i 
e had been maſter of Aſia, he ſearched all the places 
that were propereſt to give him an advantage over 1s 
enemies, Aﬀter that, he returned into his own king- 
dom, where they thought him loſt, and found a young 
prince at home, of wiom his wife Laodice, who was 
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alſo his ſiſter, had been delivered in his abſence. But 
amidſt the congratulations he received upon his arrival, 
and the birth of his ſon, he was in danger of bein 
poiſoned. _ For Laodice, believing him dead, had pro- 
ſtituted herſelf to the embraces of his friends; wet as 
if the beſt way to conceal her wickedneſs was to com- 
init a greater villainy, ſhe prepared poiſon for his wel- 
come. But Mithridates being apprized of this treaches 
rous deſign, by one of her maids, reyenged himſelf by 
the death of thoſe who had contrived his. 

CHAP. IV. Upon the approach of winter, he 
did not me his time in feaſts, but in the field; not 
in idleneſs, but in exerciſes: nor did he contend with 
his companions, but with ſuch as were his match, ei- 
ther for riding, running, or wreſtling. He likewiſe 
harden'd his army by perpetual exerciſes, to bear all 
fatigues whatſoever ; and being invincible himſelf, had 
thus rendered his army alſo inyincible. Then entring 
into an alliance with Nicomedes, he invades Paphlago- 
nia, and conquering it, divided it with his allies. Ihe 
ſenate no ſooner learn'd that it was in the poſſeſſion of 
the two kings, than they ſent embaſſadors to both, 
commandifig them to reſtore that country to its former 
condition. Mithridates looking upon himſelf as now a 
match for the Romans, replied haughtily, that his fa- 
ther had inherited this kingdom, and he wondered 
they ſhould diſpute his right, ſince they had never call'd 
in queſtion his father's. And not diſturbed by their 
threats, he likewiſe ſeizes Galatia. Nicomedes, be- 
cauſe he had no right to what he poſſeſſed, made an- 
ſwer, that he would immediately reſtore it to its. law- 

owner: and changing his ſon's name to Pylæmenes, 


the uſual name of the kings of Paphlagonia, detained 


it under this frivolous pretence, as if he had aQuall 
reſtored it to one of the royal family. The embaſſa- 


dors finding themſelves banter'd in this manner, re- 
turned to Rome. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XXXVII. 
ASUMMARY of the Cnarrzxs. 


C. Mithridates ſtaint his new reign by his cruelty and trea. 
chery. Murders Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. 

II. The ſenate pacifies the tragical diſputes between Mi- 

© thridates and Nicomedes. 

III. Mithridates makes an alliance with Tigranes, defeats 
the Roman proconſuls, and is joyfully received by all the 
cities of Afra. 

IV, V. VI, VII. De harangue of Mithradates, in which 
he acquaints his ſoldiers ewith the reaſons why he de- 
elared war againſt the Romans. 

VIII. Protemy, firnamed Phyſcon, turned out of Egypt by 
his ſuubjects. 

IX. The adventures of Demetrius king of Syria. 

X. Antiochus, father to Demetrius, attacks the Parthi- 
ans, and being deſerted by his men, loſes his life. 


CHAP. TL 


Ithridates having be his parricides by killin 
M his mother, e 1 the ſons " La 
dice in the ſame manner, whoſe huſband Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, he got Gordius treacherouſly to 
aſſaſſinate; thinking he had gained nothing by his fa- 
ther's death, if theſe young men ſhould feize their fa- 
ther's kingdom, which he fo eagerly burnt to poſſeſs, 
Whilſt theſe ſchemes employ'd his mind, Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, poſſeſſed himfelf of Cappadocia, void 
of a maſter, by the death of the king; which being 
told Mithridates, he, under a pretence of affection for lis 
relations, ſends aſſiſtance to his ſiſter, to drive Nico- 
medes out of Cappadocia. But now Laodice had pro- 
miſed to marry Nicomedes ; and Mithridates, provoked 
at this, drove the garriſons of Nicomedes out of Cap- 
padocia, and reſtores the kingdom to his fiſter's fon. 


An 
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An excellent action indeed, had it not been ſtained by 
aſter· treachery. For ſome months after, he pretended 
he had a mind to recall Gordius, whom he had em- 
ploy'd as his tool, to take off Ariarathes; hoping, if 
| the young man © poſed it, he ſhould have a pretext for 
{ war, or if he ſuffer'd it, that the ſon might be removed 
out of his way by the ſame perſon who had freed him 
of his father. When Ariarathes was informed of this 
deſign, taking it heinouſly that his father's murderer 
ſhould be recalled from baniſhment, eſpecially by his 
uncle, he raiſed a great army. Wherefore when Mith- 
ridates had brought into the field fourſcore thouſand 
foot, ten thouſand horſe, and fix hundred chariots, 
armed with ſcythes ; and Ariarathes, by the aſſiſtance 
of the neighbouring kings, brought no leſs an arm 
with him; fearing the uncertainty of war, he turn'd his 
thoughts towards a plot, and having invited the young 
man to a conference, carrying a {word hid in the folds 
of his garment, about his thighs, he ſaid to the ſearch- 
er, who, according to the cuſtom obſerved in the inter- 
views of kings, was ſent to ſearch him, when he was 
feeling at the bottom of his belly very curiouſly, he 
ought to take care, leſt he ſhould find another ſort of 
weapon .than he looked for. And covering his trea- 
chery by this jeſt, when he had called his nephew a- 
ſide from his . to a private conference, he killed 
him in the ſight of both armies, and inveſted his own 
ſon, who was but eight years old, with the kingdom 
of Cappadocia; giving kim the name of Ariarathes, 
and 17 Gordius his guardian. a 
CHAP, II. But the Cappadocians being miſe- 
rably haraſſed by the cruelty and inſatiable luſts of their 
8 revolt from Mithridates, and ſent for the 
rother of their king, whoſe name was likewiſe Aria- 
We rathes, from Afia, where he had been educated ; with 
| whom Mithridates renewed the war; and having ſuc- 
cees, drove him out of Cappadocia. This young man, 
not long after, died of a diſtemper brought upon him 
by his grief of mind. After his death, Nicomedes, 
:caring that Mithridates, who now had Cappadocia ad- 
4d to his dominions, ſhould — to join Bithynia 
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alſo to them, which lay ſo near, he ſet up a boy of extra- 
ordinary handſomeneſe, for a third ſon of Ariarathes 
who, in reality, had only two ſons, to beg the king. 
dom of the ſenate of Rome, as his father's. He like. 
wiſe ſends his wife Laodice to Rome, to teſtify that ſhe 
had born three children to Ariarathes. Mithridates, 
ſo ſoon as he heard of this contrivance, ſent, with the 
ſame impudence, Gordius to Rome, to aſſure the ſe- 
nate, that the boy to whom he had delivered the king- 
dom of Cappadocia, was ſon to the fame Ariarathes, 
who fell, in the ſervice of the Roman ſtate, in the war 
againſt Ariſtonicus. But the ſenate perceiving the am- 
bitious deſigns of the two kings, and that they only 


ſought to invade the dominions of others, under falie, 


pretences, took away Cappadocia from Mithridates ; 
and that he might digeſt his loſs the more eaſily, at 
the ſame time, took away Paphlagonia from Nicomedes, 
And that it might not be thought an affront upon the 
kings, that any thing ſhould be taken from them, to 
be given to others, both people were preſented with 
an offer of their liberty. But the Cappadocians refuſed 
this favour, proteſting that they could not live without 
a king. And accordingly, Ariobarzanes was made their 
king, by order of the ſenate. 

CHAP. III. Tigranes was, at that time, king of 
Armenia: he had long before been given as a hoſtage 
to the Parthians, but was ſome time ago ſent home by 
them to his father's kingdom. Mithridates was very 
ſollicitous to draw him into an alliance for the war with 
the Romans, which he had long deſigned; wheretore, 
by the means of Gordius, he prevails with him, litde 


thinking of giving thereby any ofence to the Romans, 


to make war upon Ariobarzanes, a very inactive prince: 
and that there might not appear to be any fraudulent 
intention at the bottom, he gives him his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage. At the firſt approach of Tigranes, 
Ariobarzanes pack'd up his effects, and went for Rome. 
And thus, by the means of Tigranes, Cappadocin once 
more came into the poſſeſſion of Mithridates. At the 
ſame time died Nicomedes, whoſe ſon, of the ſame 
name, was turned out of his kingdom by Mithridates; 
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and went as a ſuppliant to Rome, where it was deter- 
mined, that both of them ſhould be re-inftated in their 
kingdoms. For which purpoſe, Aquilius and Manlius 
Maltinus were ſent in the character of embaſſadors. 
Upon information of this, Mithridates enters into a 
treaty with Tigranes, in order to carry on the war a- 
ainſt the Romans. And they agreed betwixt them- 
1 that the cities, and all the lands, which ſhould 
happen to be taken from the enemy, ſhould be Mith- 
ridates's ſhare; and that the priſoners, and all the 
booty, ſhould go to Tigranes. After this, Mithridates 
underſtanding what a war he had brought upon his 
hands, ſent embaſſadors to demand aſſiſtance from the 
Citnmerians, the Gallogræcians, Sarmatians, and Ba- 
ſtarnians. For, deſigning war gon the Romans, he 
had already gained over all thoſe nations to him, by 
various good offices. He orders likewiſe an army to 
come from Scythia, and raiſed the whole eaſtern world 
againſt the Romans, Wherefore, without much trouble, 
he defeats Aquilius and Maltinus, whoſe army was 
wholly compoied of Aſiatic troops; and having routed 
them, and, together with them, Nicomedes, he was 
every where received with vaſt joy. He found there a 
great quantity of gold and ſilver, and ſtore of warlike 
proviſions, laid up by the precaution of former kings. 
Being thus provided, he remits the cities all forts of 
debts, public and private; and grants an exemption to 
them from war for five years. 'I'hen he aſſembles his 
ſoldiers, and animates them, by varions motives, to the 
war with the Romans in Aſia. This ſpeech I have 
thought fit to inſert into this compend, which Trogus 
Pompeius has delivered in the oblique manner; for he 
had found fault with Livy and Saluit, for violating the 
laws of hiſtory, by inſerting in their works direct ora- 

tions, only to diſplay their own eloquence. 
CHAP. IV. He ſaid, He could heartily wiſh, 
that it were {till in his power to deliberate whether 
he ought to have war or peace with the Romans; 
but that violence ought to be reſiſted, even thoſe 
who had no hopes of victory never doubted : for all 
men have recourſe to their arms againit robber, if 
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they ſhould not be able to fave their lives, to revenge 


at leaſt their death. But ſince it was now the que. 


« ſtion, whether they might fit ſtill in quiet, the ene. 
% my having attack'd them, not merely in intention, 
but with actual hoſtilities; nothing remained but to 
« conſider with what hopes, and in what manner, 
* they ought to carry on the war in which they were 
© embarqued. That for his own part, he did not 
« doubt of victory, if they were not wanting in cou- 
© rage; and that both he and they well knew, that 
% the Romans were not invincible, ſince they had 
* routed Aquilius in Bithynia, and Maltinus in Cappa. 
% docia. And if foreign examples weighed more with 
„ them than their own experience, he had heard that 
the Romans had been defeated by Pyrrhus, king f 
% Epire, in three pitch'd battles, though he was back'd 
„ by no more than five thouſand Macedonians ; that 
% Annibal continued to be victorious in Italy for ſixteen 


« years; and that it was not by the ſtrength of hi 


« enemy, but by factions in Carthage, that he wa 
«© hindered from taking Rome. He had heard that 


„the Gauls inhabiting on the other fide the Alps, had 


« formerly invaded Italy, and ſtill kept poſſeſſion df 
« ſeveral great cities there ; nay, enjoy'd a larger ter: 
* ritory there than they had in Aſia, which was reckon 
© not at all warlike : That they had not only con. 
« quered, but taken Rome, ſo that the inhabitants had 
nothing left them, but one hill; and that the eneny 
« was not diſlodged by the bravery of their arms, bu 
* by money: That thoſe very Gauls, whoſe name hat 
„ always been fo terrible to the Romans, made par 
* of his ſtrength. For the Gauls that inhabit Aſia di 
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6 fred only in their place of habitation, from thoſe d ; 


„Italy; their extraction, courage, and manner d 
„fighting, being the ſame: or if there was any diſt 
« rence, the former muſt have had ſo much the mor 
« ſagacity than the other, that they had ventured! 
% longer and more laborious march through [llyriun 
„ and Thrace, t fx in Aſia; and had paſſed thront 
© more difficultics to arrive than to eſtabliſh themſcive 
„there, when once they had got footing in it: That 
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as he had been informed, Italy had never enjoyed a 
perfect tranquility ſince the foundation of Rome, but 
that every year there were ſome terrible commotions ; 
ſome contending for their liberty, and ſome for em- 
pire; and thus there was war inceſſantly : and that 
the entire armies of the Romans had been cut off by 
ſeveral ſtates in Italy; nay, that ſome had forced 
them to paſs under the yoke z a puniſhment as new 
as it was infamous. And not to infift longer upon 
ancient examples, at this very time all Italy was now 
in arms againſt them in the Marſic war, not to de- 
mand their liberty, as before, but a ſhare in the 


freedom and government of the city. Nor was the 


city more endanger'd by the arms of its neighbours, 
tnan by inteſtine broils among the leading men; 
and that the civil war, which at that juncture tore the 
ſtate to pieces, was likely to prove more fatal to her 
than that which the Italians made againſt her. At 
the ſame time too, the Cimbrians, a barbarous ſa- 
vage people, coming in numerous ſwarms from Ger- 
many, had over-run Italy like a tempeſt ; ſo that 
though the Romans might be able to ſtand it out a- 
gainſt any of theſe enemies ſeparately, yet they muſt 
neceſſarily fink under the weight of ſo many ; at 
leaſt they could not have leiſure to engage in war 
with him. 
CHAP. V. © That it was the beſt way there- 
fore to make uſe of the preſent opportunity, and en- 
creaſe their forces, leſt if they were liſtleſs while the 
enemy had his hands fully employ'd, they ſhould find 
it a harder task to deal with him when he was diſ- 
engaged from other concerns. 'The queſtion now 
was not, whether they muſt take up arms or no, but 
whether they muſt do it at a time favourable to 
them, or to their enemy. For they had actually be- 
pun the war with him, when they took away from 
„in his minority, the Greater Phrygia, which 
he poſſeſſed by a double title; they themſelves hav- 
ing given it to his father, as a recompence for the 
uccours he had furniſhed them in their war againſt 
Ariſtonicus; and Seleucus Callinicus having given it 
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14 


to his great grandfather Mithridates, by way of 
dowry with his daughter. And did they not begin 
another war againſt them, when they commanded 
him to quit Paphlagonia, which came not to his fa- 
ther by violence or arms, but in a legal manner, b 
the adoption of a laſt-will ; and after the death of the 
laſt lawful prince that poſſeſſed if? And that not- 
withſtandir g the ſeverity of their decrees, he had 
been very compliant, yet this did not foften them, 
but rather inflamed them more and more eyery day : 
For what ſort of compliance had he not made to 
them? Had he not parted with Phrygia and Paphla- 
gonia ? Had he not removed his ſon out of Cappa- 
** cocia, which he might have poſſeſſed, as a conque- 
* ror, by the law of nations? Had he not ſlain Chre- 
ſtos King of Bithynia, becauſe the ſenate had declared 
tim an enemy to the Roman people? And yet, if 
Gordius or Tigranes committed any diſorder, it muſt 
be immediately imputed to him: That purely to af- 
front him, the ſenate had given liberty to the Cap- 
padocians, when at the ſame time they robbed other 
« nations of it. And that afterwards, when inſtead of 
this proffered liberty, theſe very people petitioned 
* that Gordius might be their king, they had not pre- 
« vailed, merely becauſe he was his friend. That Ni- 
* comedes, by their order, had made war upon him; 
and becauſe he endcayoured to right himſelf, he was 
„ oppoſed by them; and that he was now attack*d by 
« them, on no other account, but becauſe he would 
« not ſuffer Nicomedes, the ſon of an actreſs, to ra- 
vage his dominions with impunity. 

CHAP. VI. © That it was not the crimes of 
« kings, but their power and majeſty, that they diſ- 
« liked; and that he was not the only prince whom 
they had uſed in this manner, but that they had 
© treated all others, at all times, in the ſame way. 
They had thus (for inſtance) ſerved his grandfather 
„ Pharnaces, who, by that prince's relations, had been 
named ſucceſſor to Eumenes, king of Pergamus ; 
„ that even Eumenes himſelf, whoſe fleet had firſt 


*« tranſported them into Afia, and by whoſe ny. 
| | rather 
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« rather than their own, they had ſubdued both Anti- 
&« gchus the Great, and the Gauls in Aſia, and ſoon 
« after, king Perſeus in Macedonia, was himſelf treated 
« as an enemy, and forbid coming into Italy; and 
« when they could not for ſhame make war againſt 
« himſelf, they attack'd his ſon Ariſtonicus. No man's 
« merits were held greater amongſt them than Maſſi- 
© niſſa's, king of the Numidians ; to him was the con- 
e queſt of Annibal aſcribed, and the taking of Syphax, 
« and the rum of Carthage; that they placed him be- 
© tween the two Scipio's, as the third preſerver of their 
e city: yet a war had been carried on with his grand- 
s ſon lately in Africa, ſo implacably, that they would 
« not {ave the poor conquered prince, in regard to the 
* memory of his grandtather ; but he mutt undergo 
e the diſgrace of being caſt into jail, and of being 
led as a public ſpectacle in triumph. That they had 
« made it a law to themſelves, to hate all kings, be- 


e cauſe they had had kings, at the names of whom 


* they might well bluſh; for either they were ſhep- 
e herds, deſcended from a people of uncertain extrac- 
« tion; or ſoothſayers among the Sabines; or exiles 
“ from the Corinthians; or ſlaves of the Tuſcans; or, 
* what was the moſt honourable name among them, 
proud: and as they give out, that their founder was 
« ſuckled by a wolf, ſo they had indeed the temper of 
« wolves, being infatiably blood-thirſty, and avari- 
66 tious, | 

CHAP. VII. © But he, if he was compared 
* with them, in reſpect of noble birth, was more il- 
* luſtrious than that dreg of a mob; being deſcended, 
* on his father's fide, from Cyrus and Darius, the 
* founders of the Perſian kingdom; and on the mo- 
„ ther's, from Alexander the Great, and Nicator Se- 
* leucus, the eſtabliſhers of the Macedonian empire: 
** Or if that people were compared with his own, they 
** were not only a match for the Roman empire, but 
* had likewiſe withſtood the whole power of the Ma- 
* cedonians : That none of the nations ſubje& to him 
had ever been under a foreign yoke, or had obeyed 
any kings but thoſe of their own country: That if 
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they caſt their eyes upon Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
or Pontus, or Bithynia, or Armenia the Greater and 
Leſſer, they would find, that neither Alexander, 
who had conquered all Aſia, nor any of his poſterity, 
or ſucceſſors, had ever touched any of theſe nations, 
That before him, two kings had indeed dared to 
enter into Scythia, Darius and Philip, but far from 
conquering it, they had with difficulty been able to 
make their retreat from thence ; and out of this 
very country he had levied a conſiderable part of his 
forces, to go againſt the Romans : That he had un- 
dertaken the Pontic war with much more diffidence 
and fear, when he himſelf was but a raw and igno- 
rant ſoldier. That the Scythians, beſides their arms 
and their natural courage, were ſecured by their vaft 
cold deſerts, which rendered making war there ver 
hazardous and difficult: And that for theſe hard- 
ſhips, there were no hopes of any reward from a 
wandering enemy, not only unprovided with money, 
but without habitations. Now he was entering up- 
on a very different fort of war: for neither was there 
a more temperate climate than that of Aſia, nor a 
more fertile ſoil, nor a more pleaſant country, for the 
multitude of its cities; ſo that they would ſpend a 
creat part of their time there, not as in war, but as 
at a feſtivals in a war which it was hard to ſay 
whether it was more eaſy, or more gainful, as they 
could not doubt, if they had ever heard either of the 
late riches of Attalus's kingdom, or of the ancient 
oppulence of Lydia and Ionia, which they were not 
going to acquire by conqueſt, but to take poſſeſſion 
of: and Aſia did ſo fondly expect him, that they even 
in plain terms invited him; ſuch hatred had the ra- 
pacious avarice of their proconſuls, the extortions of 
their publicans,, and the chicanery of their judges, 
drawn upon the Romans in theſe parts. Let them 
but follow him with bravery, and conſider what great 
things ſuch an army might do under his conduct, a 
their general ; whom they had ſeen ſeize Cappado- 
cia, killing the king of that country by his own pro- 
per ſtrength, without the help of any one of by {ol- 
* Clets; 
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« diers; under him who was the only perſon that had 
* conquered Pontus and Scythia, none before him hav- 
ing been able to ſet a foot, or paſs there with ſafety. 
% For he did not decline the ſoldiers themſelves as wit- 
« nefles of his juſtice and generoſity, ſince they had ex- 
ce perienced them on many occaſions : and he had thoſe 
« proofs to bring of both, that he alone, of all kings, 
&* poſſeſſed not only his father's kingdoms, but likewiſe 
*« foreign dominions ; as the Colchi, Paphlagonia, and 
te the - =" Wh by right of inheritance, owing to his 
* generolity.”” 

CHAP. VIII. The ſoldiers being animated by 
this harangue, Mithridates proceeded to the war againſt 
the Romans, three and twenty years after his acceſſion 
to the kingdom. But in Egypt, king Ptolemy being 
dead, the kingdom is offered, with the queen Cle- 
opatra his ſiſter in marriage, by embaſſadors, to that 
Ptolemy who reigned at Cyrene. Ptolemy was not a 
little tranſported to have received his father's kingdom 
without any diſpute; the more, that he knew it was 
deſignęd for his brother's ſon, both by Cleopatra his 
mother, and the grandees. But being incenſed againſt 
all theſe favourers of the boy, ſo ſoon as he entered 
Alexandria, he ordered them all to be flain. He like- 
| wiſe killed him, the very day on which he received his 
mother in marriage, in the embraces of his mother, 
and amidſt the preparations for a feſtival, and the ſo- 
lemn religious ceremonies. And thus he went to his 
ſiſter's bed, reeking with the blood of her ſon. After 
that, he was no milder to his ſubjects who had invited 
him into the kingdom ; for he gave the foreign ſoldiers 
a licenſe to murder: ſo that all places run with blood. 
He alfo divorces his ſiſter, and married her daughter, 
whom he had before violently deflowered. The people, 
terrified by theſe proceedings, fled into different coun- 


. tries, and quit their native ſoil as exiles, for fear of 


death. Wherefore Ptolemy being left alone with his 
ſoldiers in ſo great a city, finding himſelf a king, not 
of men, but of empty houſes, iſſued proclamations to 


invite foreigners thither. As multitudes flock*d to fill 
his city, he went to meet the Roman embaſſadors, Sci- 
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pio Africanus, Spurius Mummius, and Lucius Metellus, 
who came to viſit the kingdoms of the allies. But he 
appear'd as ridiculous to the Romans, as he was 
terrible to his own ſubjects; for his viſage was de- 
form'd, his ſtature ſhort, and his belly ſo protuberant, 
that he reſembled a beaſt more than a man. His natu- 
ral deformity was not a little encreaſed by the foppiſh 
tranſparency of his dreſs, which looked as if he had af- 
fected ro diſcover what a man of ordinary modeſty 
would be at all proper care to conceal. Then, after 
the departure of the embaſſadors, among whom Scipio 
Africanus drew the eyes of the Alexandrians, whillt he 
viewed their town, being now hated by the foreigne:s 
that had come in, for fear of conſpiracies againſt his 
life, he went privately into baniſhment, with a fon, 
whom he had by his filter and his wife, the rival of her 
own mother ; and getting together an army of merce- 
naries, he made war againſt his ſiſter and country. Af- 
ter this, he ſends to Cyrene for his eldeſt ſon, and put 
him to death, left the Alexandrians ſhould make him 
King in his room. Upon this, the people pull down 
his images and ſtatues. He imagining that they hed 
done this to pleaſe his ſiſter, murders his fon whom 
he had by her, cuts him into ſeveral pieces, and 
putting the mangled body into a cheſt, ſent it to his 
mother, in the midft of a great entertainment, pre- 
pared for the celebration of his birth-day. This horrid 
deed occaſioned ſuch ſorrow, not only to the queen, 
but to the whole city, and caſt ſuch a melancho'y 
damp upon the feſtival, that the whole court was on a 
ſudden filled with grievous lamentations. Wherefore 
the thoughts of the great men being now turn'd from 
a feaſt to a funeral, they expoſed the mangled body 0 
the people, to let them ſee, by the murder of his ſon, 
what uſage they were to expect from their king. 
CHAP. IX. The mourning for the loſs of her 
ſon being over, Cleopatra finding herſelf preſſed by the 
arms of her brother, diſpatch'd embaſſadors, to demand 
help from Demetrius, king of Syria, whoſe adventures 
too were very various and remarkable. For after that 


this prince, as we have already related, had made war 
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apon the Parthians, and worſted them in ſeveral battles, 
he had the misfortune to fall into an ambuſcade of the 
enemy, and loſing his army, was taken. Arſaces, king 
of Parthia, uſed him with a generoſity becoming a 
king; for ſending him into Hyrcania, he not only allow'd 
him a royal equipage, but gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and promiſed to reſtore him to his kingdom 
of Syria, which 'Trypho had uſurp'd in his abſence. 
After his death, Demetrius deſpairing of his return, 
and not able to endure his captivity, and weary of a 
private life, though very plentiful, contrived how to 
iteal away into his kingdom. His friend Callimander 
was his companion and adviſer, who, after his being 
taken, procuring guides by his money, came in a Par- 
thian dreſs from Syria, through the deſarts of Arabia 
to Babylon. But Phrahates, who had ſucceeded Ar- 
ſaces, ſent a party of horſe after him, who overtaking 
him by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, and by taking a 
ſhorter road, brought him back. When he was brought 
to the king, he not only pardon'd Callimander, but 
gave him a reward for his fidelity: but as for Deme- 
trius, he not only ſeverely reprimanded him, but ſent 
him to his wife in Hyrcania,. and order'd him to be 
more ſtrictly confined for the future. Then, ſome time 
after, the children that were born to him having pro- 
eured him more liberty, he endeavour'd to make his 
eicape again with the ſame ſiriend; but, by the like 
misfortune, he was taken not far from the frontiers of 
his own kingdom, and brought the ſecond time before 
Phrahates, who ordered him to be removed out of his 
light, as one whom he could not endure to ſce. Being 
again ſpared for the ſake of his wife and children, he 
was ſent back into Hyrcania, the country of his pu- 
niſhment, and was preſented with golden dice, to re- 
proach him with his childiſh. levity. This clemency of 
the Parthians towards Demetrius, was not the effect of 


compaſſion, neither was it owing to the regard they had 


to conſanguinity, but to their deſigns upon the king- 
dom of Syria; to accompliſh which they propoſed to 


make uſe of Demetrius againft his brother Antiochus, 


as the circumſtances of affairs, the times, or the fortune 


of war ſhould require. N G GH AP. 
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CCH AP. X. When Antiochus was informed of 
theſe things, thinking it expedient to prevent the Par- 


thians, leads forth his army, harden'd by many wars - 


with his neighbours, againſt them. But his proviſions for 
luxury were not inferior to his military preparations ; 
for fourſcore armed men were attended with three hun- 
dred thouſand ſervants, of which the greater number 
were cooks, bakers, and ſtage-players. There was ſuch 
abundance, tis certain, of ſilver and gold, that even 
the common ſoldiers faſten'd their buskins with gold; 
and trod upon that meta], to purchaſe which the reſt of 
the world take up arms againſt one another. Their 
kitchen utenſils were all of filver ; juſt as if they had 
been going to a banquet, not to war. Many kings of 
the Eaſt met Antiochus upon his arrival, and delivered 
up themſelves and their kingdoms to him, out of de- 
teſtation of the Parthian arrogance. It was not long 
before both fides came to an engagement. Antiochus 
having gained three battles, and having ſeized Babylon, 
began to be eſteemed a great man. Wherefore all theſe 
nations going over to him, the Parthians had nothing 
left, beſides their own ancient territory. Upon this, 
Phrahates fends Demetrius with a guard of Parthians 
into Syria, to ſeize his kingdom, that by this means 
Antiochus might be obliged to leave Parthia, and look 
after his affairs at home. In the mean time, he laid 
ambuſcades every where for Antiochus, becauſe he durſt 
not attack him openly. Antiochus had diſpoſed of his 
army, becauſe of its greatneſs, in ſeveral cities, for 
winter quarters; and this diſperſion of his men was the 
cauſe of his ruin. For the cities finding themſelves op- 
preſſed by ſubſiſting the ſoldiers, and haraſſed by their 
daily outrages, revolted to their old maſters the Par- 
thians; and, upon a day appointed, attack the ar- 
my in an underhand manner, as they lay ſcattered thro 
ſeveral places, ſo that they could not give any aſſiſtance 
to one another. Antiochus having got intelligence of 
this, he goes with that body of troops that wintered 
with him, in order to ſuccour thoſe that lay nearcl. 
In his way he encountered the king of the Parthians, 
againſt whom he himſelf engaged more bravely than h 

army. 


II 
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army. Vet, at laſt, as the enemy prevail'd by their 
valour, being deſerted by his men, through their cow- 
ardice, he was ſlain. Phrahates made a ſplendid fune- 
ral for him, and married the daughter of Demetrius, 
whom Antiochus had brought along with him, being 
enamour'd of the young lady. Then he began to re- 
gret his having diſmiſſed Demetrius; and diſpatched 
ſome troops of horſe in all haſte to fetch him back: but 
they found that Demetrius, who was apprehenſive of 
this very thing, had already arrived in his kingdom, 
and having tried all methods of executing their orders 
in vain, returned to their king. 


„ 3 _—_—_—— 


BOOK XXXIX 
ASUMMARY of the CyayTEers. 


AH 


I. Demetrius loſes Syria, while he endeavours to pofſe/3 
himſelf of Egypt. His fatal end. 

II. Alexander is, from a baſe extraction, raiſed to a 
2 1s ſlain by Grypus, who kills his father and 
rother. 


III. Cleopatra queen of Egypt, occaſions great diſorders in 
that kingdom. 

IV. A relation of the bloody diſſentions ſhe occaſioned in 
her own family. At laſt, ſhe is flain by her ſon Alex- 
ander. 

V. Alexander is baniſhed, and Ptolemy recalled. The 
Romans open their way to the empire of the Eaft, 
Egypt and Syria harraſſed with perpetual wars, 


. 


Fter Antiochus and all his army were cut off in 
Parthia, his brother Demetrius being delivered 

from the invaſion of the Parthians, and reitored to hi; 
kingdom; whilſt all Syria was in mourning for the loss 
of the army, as if his and his brother's wars with the 
Parthians, in which the one was taken, and the other 
| ſlain, 
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lain, had ſucceeded happily ; he reſolves to make war 


upon Egypt ; Cleopatra, his mother-in-law, promiſing * 
him the kingdom of Egypt, as the reward of his aui 10 
ance againſt his brother. But, as it uſually happens to 
the ambitions, whilſt he was graſping at what belong'd : 
to his brother, he loſt his own, by the revolt of Syria. we 
For the people of Antioch deteſting his exceſſive pride, 

which he had learnt among the cruel Parthians, were pe" 
the firſt who revolted from him in his abſence, unde 1 
the conduct of Trypho, the head of the faction: and gi 
ſoon after, the Apamenians, and other cities, followed Wi 
their example. Ptolemy the king of Egypt, ag un of 
whom alſo he made war, being informed that his tiiter po 
Cleopatra had loaded ſeveral ihips with the riches of t y 
Egypt, and fled into Syria to her daughter, and Deme- = 
trius her ſon-in-law, ſent a young Egyptian, the ſon cf 
one Protarchus, a merchant, to claim the kingdom of * 
Syria by arms, under this forged pretence, that he w:3 n. 
adopted into the royal family by king Antiochus ; the Pr 
Syrians being willing to admit any one for king, pro» 7 
vided they could get rid of the inſuſferable infolence of . 
Demetrius. This youth had the name of Alexander 11 


given him, and gn cat ſuccours were ſent him from E 


Egypt. In the mean time, the body of Antiochus, An 
who had been ſlain by the king of Parthia, arrived in * 
Fl Syria, to be interred honourably, carried in a coffin of op 
ſilver; and it was received by the inhabitants of all the Ju | 
| cities through which it paſſed, with great marks of al- Ay 
1 fection to his memory: and in order to give an air of 5 
truth to the fable of his adoption, Alexander fell hort (elf 
of none in this reſpect; which procured him extraor- 5 
dinary favour among the people, all imagining his tears for 
not counterfeit, but real. As for Demetrius, after he def 
had been defeated by Alexander, and was now ſurround - this 
ed by misfortunes on all hands, he was, at laſt, aban- ho 
doned by his wife and ſons: ſo that, without any re- his 
tinue,. but a few ſervants, he ſet ſail for Tyre, where N 
he hoped to find ſanctuary in a temple. But as he was U 
coming out of the ſhip, he was ſlain by the governor's 7 
orders. Seleucus, one of his ſons, was aſſaſſinated by nat 
his own mother, becauſe he had aſſumed the crown fon, 


without 
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without her conſent; the other, who, on account of 
his large noſe, was ſirnamed Grypus, was advanced to 
the throne by his mother, but upon this condition, that 
ſhe ſhould have all the power, and he content himſelf 
with the name of a king. 

CHAP. H. But Alexander having made himſelf 
maſter of Syria, and being puffed up with the ſucceſs 
of his affairs, began now to extend his pride and inſo- 
lence even to Ptolemy himſelf, by whoſe addreſs, in 
managing the impoſture, he had obtained the crown. 
Wherefore Ptolemy, reconciling himſelf with his ſiſter, 
reſolves to exert all his force to diſpoſſeſs Alexander of 
that kingdom, to which he, out of hatred to Deme- 
trius, had raiſed him. So he ſent conſiderable aſſiſtance 
to Grypus, and gave him his daughter Tryphena in ö 
marriage, to encourage the people to ſtand by his ne- | 

| 
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phew, when they ſaw him ſupported, not only by his 
alliance with him for the war, but by a new one of af- 
finity : nor was it in vain ; for when all people ſaw Gry- 
pus furniſhed. with the power of Egypt, they, by de- i 
grees, fell off from Alexander, and eſpouſed: his inte- 
reſt. Not long after, a battle was fought between the 10 

two kings, in which Alexander being defeated, fled to 
Antioch : there, wanting money, and the ſoldiers want - 

ing their pay, he commanded the itatue of victory, | 
which was of gold, to be taken out of the temple of Ni 
jupiter; making this jeſting excuſe for his ſacrilege, J 
that Jupiter ſtretched out the victory to him. Some þ 
days after, having ordered a gold ſtatue of Jupiter him- | | | 
ſelf to be carried off privately,. being diſcovered in the . 
ſacrilegious fact, he was forced by the multitude to fly | 

for it; but being ſurprized by a furious tempeſt, and | 
deſerted by all his men, he was, at laſt, taken by #1 
thieves, who brought him to Grypus, by whoſe order 8" 
he was put to death. Grypus having thus recover'd | 
bis father's kingdom, and fearing no diſturbance from 
abroad, was attack'd by a plot laid by his own mother; 9 
who having ſacrificed her huſband Demetrius, and one 1 
of her ſons, to her inſatiable ambition, ſaw with indig- a 
nation her credit diminiſhed by the victory of her other 
ſon, and preſented him a cup of poiſon, upon his com- 


ing 
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ing from his exerciſes. But this prince having been in- 
form' d before-hand of her deſign, deſired her, as out 
of reſpect, to drink firſt, and, upon her refuſing, urged 
her the more preſſingly. At laſt, producing his in- 
former, he plainly charged her with the fact; and ad- 
ded, that ſhe had no other way to clear herſelf, but by 
drinking what ſhe offered her ſon. The queen being 
thus battled, and her wickedneſs turned againſt herſelf, 
is killed with the poiſon: ſhe had prepared for another. 
Wherefore Grypus having thus procured a firm eſtabliſh. 
ment in his kingdom, he and his ſubjects lived in peace 
for eight years. After that, Cyzicenus, his brother by 
the ſame mother, but begotten by Antiochus his uncle, 
ſtarted up againſt him, as a competitor for his king. 
dom ; him Grypus had laid a plot to poiſon, and this 
made him the more forward to contend with Grypus for 
the kingdom, by force of arms. 

CHAP. III. During. theſe moſt unnatural and 
barbarous differences in the kingdom of Syria, Ptolemy 
king of Egypt dies, and left his kingdom to his wife, 
and any one of his ſons, whom ſhe ſhould chooſe ; as if 
Egypt could promiſe itſelf more quiet than the kingdom 
of Syria, when the mother, by electing one of her ſons 
king, was ſure to make the other her enemy. Where 
fore, tho' her own inclination led her to nominate the 
young of her ſons,. ſhe was obliged by the people to 
chooſe the elder; but before ſhe gave him the king- 
dom, ſhe compell'd him to divorce his ſiſter Cleopatra, 
whom he ſincerely loved, and to marry his youngeſt 
fiſter Selene; a determination, with regard to two filters, 
nothing like a mother, ſince ſhe forced away a huſband 
from the one, to beſtow him on the other. But Cleo- 

atra, who was not divorced by any fault of her huſ- 
Land: but by the injuſtice of her mother, married Cy- 
Zicenus in Syria; and that ſhe might not bring him the 
bare name of a wife, .ſhe carried over, by way of for- 
tune to him, Grypus's army, which ſhe had found means 
to debauch. Wherefore Cyzicenus, being now a match 
for his brother, gave him battle ; but being defeated, 
was put to flight, and went to Antioch. Then Grypus 
inveſted Antioch, where was Cleopatra, the wite of 
CyZicenus 3 
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Cyzicenus z and having taken it, the firſt thing his wife 
Tryphena thought of, was to find out Cleopatra; not 
to relieve her in diſtreſs, but to- prevent her eſcaping 
the ſad effects of captivity ; fince it was out of enyy to 
her, ſhe had invaded the kingdom of Syria, and ſhe had 
ſufficiently declared her hoſtile intentions to her, by 
marrying her declared enemy. 'Then ſhe charges her 
with bringing foreign ſoldiers to decide the diſputes be- 
tween brothers; and alſo that being divorced from her 
former huſband, ſhe had married out of Egypt,. contrary 
to the will of her mother. Grypus, on the contrary, 
begg'd of her, that ſhe would not compel him to com- 
mit ſo vile a crime; that none of his anceſtors had ever, 
amongſt ſo many civil and foreign wars wherein they 
had been victorious, exerciſed any cruelty upon women, 


whom their very ſex protected from all the dangers of 


war, and the inſults of conquerors : and that there was, 
beſides this common right of war with reſpe& to wo- 


men, in her caſe, the particular tie of blood ; for ſhe 


whom ſhe would treat ſo cruelly, was her own ſiſter, 
the couſin- german of her huſband, and aunt to their 
children. To theſe obligations of blood, he adds the 
religious regard to the temple, whither ſhe had fled for 
refuge ; ſaying, the gods ought to be ſo much the more 
religiouſly revered by him, the more he had conquer'd 
by their favour: and that by killing her, he ſhould not 
weaken Cyzicenus, nor by reſtoring her to him, ſtreng- 
then him. But the more Grypus refuſed'it, the more 
obſtinately did his wife, as is common with the ſex, 
perſevere in her firſt reſolution, ſuppoſing her huſband's 
words to have been the dictates, not of pity, but love. 
Wherefore, calling ſome ſoldiers to her, ſhe ſent them 
to ſtab her ſiſter; who coming into the temple where 
ſhe was, and not being able to drag her out of it, cut 
off both her hands, with which ſhe embraced the ſtatue 
of the goddeſs. Thus ſhe expired, uttering moſt ter- 
rible imprecations againſt her unnatural perſecutors, and 
recommending the care of her revenge to the gods, 
whom they had inſulted by this violation of their 


temple. And not long after, a ſecond battle being 


fought between the two brothers, Cyzicenus got the 
| victory, 
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victory, took Tryphena, Grypus's wife, who a little 


before had ſlain her ſiſter, and by her puniſhment made 1 

an attonement to the manes of his wife. KG. 
CHAP. IV. In Egypt, Cleopatra, very uneaſy 10 

to have her ſon Ptolemy for her partner in the king- Pp 


dom, ſtirred up the people againſt him; and having | 
taken his wife Selene from him, with ſo much the more the 
cruelty, that he had two children by her, forced him 


into baniſhment. At the ſame time, ſhe ſends for * 
Alexander, her youngeſt ſon, making him king in his wit 
brother's room: and, as if her hatred was not ſatisfied . 
with his baniſhment, ſhe purſues him with war into Cy- 1. 

rus, where he lived in exile. After ſne had driven obs 

im from thence, ſhe put to death the general of her Food 
army, becauſe he had let him eſcape alive. out of his acer 
hands; altho' Ptolemy quitted the country, not out of e 
any diffidence of his own forces, which were equal to now 
thoſe of his mother, but becauſe he was aſhamed to Fas” 
make war againſt her. Alexander, terrified at this bar- I on 
barity of his mother, left her likewiſe ; preferring a ſe- ſo tl 
cure and quiet life to a hazardous crown : but Cleopa- int 
tra fearing leſt her elder ſon Ptolemy ſhould be aſſiſted to tl 
by Cyzicenus, for the recovery of Egypt, ſends great | - ward 
aſſiſtance to Grypus, together with her daughter Selene, repu 
whom ſhe ſent to marry the enemy of her former hul- dred 
band; and diſpatched embaſſadors to her ſon Alexan- vidin 
der, to recall him into Egypt. While ſhe was darkly noth, 

lotting the deſtruction of this prince, he prevented her, were 
5 killing her. Thus died Cleopatra, who had deſerved the / 


to finiſh her days by parricide, and not by the ordinary I 
courſe of nature; fince ſhe drove her mother from te 
bed of her father, and made her two daughters widows, 

by forcing their brothers to marry, and afterwards di- 

vorced them; and made war upon one ſon, after hav- 

ing forced him into baniſhment ; and perfidiouſly at- 

tempted to take away the other's life, after his king- 


dom had been taken from him. I. J. 
CHAP. V. But neither did this horrid murder xy; 
of Alexander's go unpuniſhed : for as ſoon as it was dil- 1 
covered that the mother had been ſlain by the villainy Cyr 
Wa 


of her ſon, the people making an inſurrection _ 
| g all 
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him, forced him into baniſhment, and recalling Ptole- 
my, reſtored the kingdom to him, becauſe he would 
neither take up arms againſt his mother, nor even em- 
ploy them againſt his brother, though he uſurped a 
crown which he had wore before him. In the mean 
time, his natural brother, to whom his father had left 
the kingdom of Cyrene, died, leaving the Roman 
people his heir: for now the Roman power began to 
extend itſelf to the kingdoms of the Eaſt, not content 
with the limits of Italy. Thus that part of Libya be- 
came a province of the Roman empire. And ſoon af- 
ter, Crete and Cilicia being ſabdued in the war with 
the pirates, were likewiſe reduced into provinces. Up- 
on which, the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, formerly 
accuſtomed to aggrandize themſelves at the expence of 
their neighbours, upon whom they made war, being 
now ſtraiten*'d by the neighbourhood of the Romans, 
and uncapable of making any excurſions beyond their 
own frontiers, turned their arms againſt one another; 
ſo that being exhauſted by continual battles, they came 
into contempt with their neighbours, and were a prey 
to the Arabians, a nation heretofore eſteemed not very 
warlike. Erotimus their king was the firſt that gave 
reputation to their arms, relying upon his ſeven hun- 
dred ſons, which he had by his concubines ; for, di- 
viding his troops, he one while infeſted Egypt, and a- 
nother while Syria; and while the neighbouring nations 
were weakened by their ſevere bleedings, the name of 
the Arabians waxed great. 


- C—— _ _—_—— _— —— 


BOOK: XI. 
ASUMMARY of the CHaPTExs. 


I. The Syrians chooſe Tigranes, king of Armenia, to ge- 
vern them. 

II. After the defeat of Tirranes, Antiochus, the fon »f 

Cyzicenus, is made king of Syria, which was after- 

wards reduced into the. form of a province. 
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CHAP: I. 


1 HE kings and kingdoms of Syria having been 
much exhauſted by long and bloody wars, occa- 
ſioned by the mutual animoſities of brothers; and af- 
ter that, by their ſons ſucceeding to the quarrels of their 
fathers; the people had recourſe to foreign aſſiſtance, 
and began to look about for a prince out of ome neigh- 
bouring nation. Wherefore whilſt part were for calling 
Mithridates of Pontus, part for Ptolemy from Egypt, 
when it came to be conſidered that Mithridates was en- 
gaged in the Roman war, and that Ptolemy had always 


been an enemy of the Syrians, they unanimouſly 8 


upon Tigranes king of Armenia; who, beſides the 
forces of his own kingdom, was ſupported by his alli- 
ance with the Parthians, and his afhnity with Mithri- 
dates. Thus being invited to- the throne of Syria, he 
enjoyed the kingdom for eighteen years in ſo great qui- 
et, that he never was neceſſitated to take up arms, ei- 
ther to attack others,. or to defend himſelf. 

CH AP. II. But though Syria was ſecure from 
enemies, it was laid waſte by an earthquake, in which 
a hundred and ſeventy thouſand men, and many cities 
periſhed ; which prodigy was ſaid, by the ſoothſayers, 
to portend a revolution in the ſtate. Wherefore, after 
Tigranes was conquered by Lucullus,, Antiochus, the 
fon of Cyzicenus, was proclaimed king of Syria by the 
fame Lucullus. But what Lucullus had given, Pompey 
took away afterwards ; who, when he demanded his 
kingdom, anſwered him, that though Syria were wil- 
ling to accept of him, he would not give Syria a king, 
who for eighteen years, while Tigranes uſurped the 
crown of Syria, had lain lurking, in a corner of Cilicia; 
and now he was defeated by the Romans, came to de- 
mand the reward of others labours; and much les 
would he force ſuch a king upon them, ſince they refuſed 


him: that as he had not taken the kingdom from one 


that had it, ſo would he not give him what he had 
23 to Tigranes, becauſe he knew not how to de- 
end it, leſt he ſhould again expoſe Syria to the _ 

an 
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and devaſtations of the Arabians and Jews. And ac- 
cordingly, he reduced Syria into a province: and thus 
the whole eaſtern world fell by degrees into the hands 
of the Romans, through the diſſentions of kings of the 
ſame race. i 


— 
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BOOK XII. 
A SUMMARY of the Cyuarrters. 
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i. The original of the Parthians: Their name formerly * | 
wery little known, Their ſucceſſes and empire, 11 
II. Their form of government. Their language, dreſs, 1 j 
arms, and manner of fighting. 8 1 
III. Their cuſtoms and manners; their virtues and vices, 4 1 
genius and religion. | ! 
IV. The exploits of their kings. a | 


V. The wiſdom of Arſaces, king of Parthia. His life 1 
and death. 8 
VI. The ſtate of the Badrian kingdom under Eucratides, | 


who was ſlain by his ſon. The victories of the Par» 
thians. 


r 


HE Parthians, who are now in poſſeſſion of the 0 

empire of the Eaſt, having, as it were, divided by 

the world with the Romans, came originally from Scy- | 

thian exiles. This too is evident from their name: for 

in the Scythian language, the word Parti ſignifies Ex- 

zles, This nation, in the times both of the Aſſyrians 

and Medes, was the obſcureſt in the Eaſt, Afterwards 

too, when the empire of the Eaſt was transferred from 

the Medes to the Perſians, they were an eaſy prey 

to the conquerors, like a vulgar herd without a name, 
WH Atlaſt, they came under the Macedonian yoke, when 
| they carried their triumphant arms into theſe parts of 
the world; ſo that it is really ſtrange that they ſhould 
haye arrived to ſuch power as to rulz over thoſe * 
whoſe 
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whoſe ſlaves they had formerly been. Being thrice at- 
tack'd by the Romans, under the conduct of their 
greateſt generals, in the moſt flouriſhing times of the 
republic, they alone, of all nations, were not only a 
match for them, but came off victorious; yet perhaps 
it was {till a greater glory for them to be able to rile, 
amidit the Afyrian, Median, and Perſian kingdoms, 
ſo famous of old, and the moſt opulent empire of Bac- 
tria, conſiſting of a thouſand cities, than that they de- 
feated a people that came from ſo remote a part of the 
world; eſpecially when at that time they were inceſ— 
ſantly alarmed by the Scythians, and their other neigh- 
bours, and expoſed to ſo many uncertainties of war, 
They being forced to leave Scythia, by ſeditions at 
home, did, by ſtealth, poſſeſs themſelves of the deſart 
between Hyrcania, the Dahæ, the Arians, the Spar- 
tans, and Margians. After which, their neighbours, 
not reſiſting at firſt, they, at laſt, in ſpite of their op- 
poſition, when they came too late to hinder them, 
ſo far extended their frontiers, that they not only 
took poſſeſſion of vaſt plains, - but alſo of craggy hiils, 
and ſteep mountains. And hence it comes, that che 
heat and cold are exceſſive in ſeveral provinces of Par. 
thia ; for the ſnow is troubleſome in the mountainous 
parts, and the heat in the plains. 

CHAP. II. This nation was under kingly g0- 
yernment, after their revolt from the Macedonian em- 
pire. With them the chiefs of the populace were neu 
in power to the king. Out of them were choſen their 

enerals in war, and their governors in peace. hen 
| is a mixture of the Median and Scythiin, 
borrowing words from both. Their habit was tormer- 
ly very particular; but after they were encreated in 
power, it was like that of the Medes, full flowing, and 
thin. They are armed like the Scythians, from whom 
they are deſcended. Their armies are not like thoſe 
of other nations, compoſed_wholly of free-men, bit 
chiefly of ſlaves; the numbers of which encreate pro- 
digiouſly, none having the power of manumitung. 
They treat theſe with as much care as their children, 
and teach them, with great induſtry, both 2 and 
00 ting. 
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Z ſhooting. Every one furniſhes his prince with horſe- 1 
men, in proportion to his ability. To conclude, when 
* fifty thouſand horſemen met Anthony, upon his attack- 
ing the Parthians, four hundred of them only were free 
men. They are ignorant of the art of beſieging towns, 
or of engaging in cloſe hght. They fight on horſe- 
back, ſometimes advancing, and ſometimes turnin 
back upon their enemies. They often counterfeit 
flight, that they may have an advantage of their pur- 
ſuers, leſs upon their guard. The ſignal for battle is 
not given by trumpet, but by drum. They do not 
hold out long in fight; and indeed it would be impoſ- 
ſible to ſtand before them, if their perſeverance was wy 
equal to the fury of their onſet. For the moſt part, 1 
they quit the battle in the very heat of an engagement, 4 
and on the ſudden renew it with great vehemence; ſo I 
that one is in greateſt danger from them, when he * 
thinks he has conquered them. A ſort of ſtrong coats, 
made of little plates, in the faſnion of feathers, are uſed 
by them, to cover both them and their horſes. "They 
uſe no gold or ſilver, but only in their arms. 
CHAP. III. Each particular man was allowed 
to have ſeveral wives, for the pleaſure of variety ; and 
they puniſh no crime ſo ſeverely as adultery. To pre- 
vent it, they not only exclude their women from their "rp 
feaſts, but forbid them the yery fight of men. They & | 
eat no fleſh, but what they take by hunting. They 4 
ride on horſeback at all times; on horſe they go to . 
feaſts; pay civilities, public and private; march out, 2 l 
ſtand ſtill, traffic, converſe. This, in fine, is the dif- N 
ference between ſlaves and free-men, that the ſlaves 
go on foot, the free- men on horſeback. Their com- X 
mon way of ſepulture is being devoured by dogs, or Ft 
birds, and after that, buryinz the bare bones in & 
the ground. In their ſuperſtition and worſhip of it | 
the gods, the principal veneration is paid to ri- g 
vers. The nation is naturally proud, treacherous, 
ſeditious, inſolent; for a boiſterous rough behaviour 
| they think manly. Gentleneſs, they think, belongs 
to women, as their character. They are reſtleſs to be 
engaged in ſome quarrel, at home or abroad; taciturnu 
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by temper, and more ready to act than ſpeak ; where- 
fore they conceal their good or bad. fortune by their fi- 
lence. They are ſubject to their princes, not out of 
duty, but fear. They are much addicted to luſt, tho! 
very temperate in their diet; and they pay no more 
regard to their word, than ſuits with their intereſt. 
CHAP. IV. After the death of Alexander the 
Great, when the kingdoms of the Eaſt were divided 
amongſt his ſucceſſors, becauſe none of the Macedoni- 
ans would condeſcend to accept of the kingdom of the 
Parthians, it was delivered to Staſanor, a foreign ally, 
And afterwards, when the Macedonians were involved 
in a civil war, they, with the reſt of the nations of Up- 
per Aſia, followed Eumenes; and when he was defeat. 
ed, they went over to Antigonus. After him, they were 
under Nicator Seleucus ; and ſoon after, under Antio- 
 chus, and his ſueceſſors; from whoſe grandſon Seleucus, 
they firſt revolted in the firſt Punic war, when L. Man- 
lius Vulſo, and M. Attilius Regulus, were conſuls. 
The diviſions of the two brothers, Seleucus and Anti- 
ochus, procured them an impunity for this revolt, who, 
during their contentions to wreſt the ſcepter out of one 
another's hands, neglected to purſue the revolters. At 
the ſame time, Theodotus too, the governor of the 
thouſand cities of Bactria, revolted, and commanded 
himſelf to be called king; which example, all the 
Eaſtern nations ſoon followed, and ſhook off the Mace- 
donian yoke, There was, at this time, one Arſaces 
a man of tried valour, though of uncertain extraction 
He, being accuſtomed to live by robbery and plunder, 
having heard that Seleucus had been overthrown by 
the Gauls in Aſia, fearing the king no longer, entered 
the country of the Parthians with a band of robber, 
defeated and killed Andragoras his lieutenant, and 
ſeized the government of the whole country, Not long 
after, he hkewiſe made himſelf maſter of Hyrcann; 
and being now in poſſeſſion of two kingdoms, he railes 
a great army, for fear of Seleucus, and Iheodotus king 
of the Bactrians. But being ſoon delivered from I 
fears, by the death of Theodotus, he makes peach 


and enters into an alliance with his ſon, who was like 
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wiſe named Theodotus : and not long after, engaging 
with king Seleucus, who came to puniſh the revolters, 


; he had a victory; and this day the Parthians obſerve 


| ever fince with great ſolemnity, as the commencement 


| of their liberty. 


* CHAP. V. Some new diſturbances obliging Se- 
leucus to return into Aſia, ſome reſpite was, by this 
means, given to Arſaces, who took this opportunity to 
* eſtabliſh the Parthian government, levy ſoldiers, fortify 


© caſtles, and ſecure the fidelity of his cities. He built 


a city too, called Dara, upon the mountain Zapaorte- 
non; which was ſo ſituated, that no oy could be 
* ſtronger, or pleaſanter: for it was ſo invironed with rough 
rocks on all fides, that it needed no garriſon to defend 
it: and ſo fertile was the adjacent foil, that it was abun- 
= dantly furniſhed with all neceſſaries, by its own riches. 
= Then there were in ſuch plenty W and fountains, 
that there was never any ſcarcity of water; and it had 

| vaſt ſtore of game. Thus Arſaces having at once ac- 
© quired and eitabliſhed a kingdom, was no leſs memo- 


rable among the Parthians, than Cyrus among the Per- 


: fans, Alexander among the Macedonians, or Romulus 
among the Romans; and he died in a good old age. 
To his memory the Parthians paid this honour, that 
from him they called all their kings by the name of 
Arſaces. His ſon and ſucceſſor in the kingdom, who 
Was Arſaces by name, fought with great bravery againſt 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, who came againſt him 
with a hundred thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 
Exhorſe ; and, at laſt, made an alliance with him. The 
third king of the Parthians was Priapatius ; but he too 
was named Arſaces; for, as was faid above, they called 
all their kings by that name, as the Romans do theirs 
Czar and Auguſtus. - He died, after he had reigned 
teen years, leaving two ſons, Mithridates and Phra- 
nates ; the elder of whom, Phrahates, being, accord- 

ng to the cuſtom of this nation, heir of the kingdom, 
ſubdued, by his arms, the Mardians, a ftrong nation, 
End died not long after, leaving ſeveral ſons behind 
um, whom he paſſed by, and left his kingdom to his 
prother Michridates, a man 1 uncommon abilities; 
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judging that more was due to the nant of king, than 
that of father; and that he ought to prefer the inte. 
reſt of his country to the grandeur of his children. 
CHAP. VI. Almoſt at the ſame time, as Mith. 
ridates among the Parthians, fo Eucratides amongſt the 
Bactrians, both princes of great merit, began to reign, 
But the uncommon good fortune of the Parthians 
brought them, under this monarch, to the higheſt piich J. 
of greatneſs. The Bactrians, on the other hand, being 
diſtreſſed by ſeveral wars, not only loſt their ſovereigu- on 
ty, but their liberty ; for being exhauſted by wars with 
the Sogdians, Drangians, and Indians, were, like a 
people quite enfeebled and expiring, ſubdued by the Per- Il 
Jians, who had been, a little before, much weaker than 
they. However Eucratides carried on many wars with | II 
eat vigour ; and though his loſſes had much weaken'd Þ 
im, yet being beſieged by Demetrius, king of the In- 
dians, with only three hundred ſoldiers he made con- V. 
tinual ſallies, and ſo fatigued the enemy, conſiſting of 
ſixty thouſand men, that he obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege. Wherefore, being delivered from the ſiege, in 
the fifth month, he reduced India under his power; 
but, in his return from thence, he was aſſaſſinated by 
his ſon, whom he had made his partner in the king 


dom; who was ſo far from concealing the parricide, 7 
that, as if he had killed an enemy, and not his father, 1 
he drove his chariot through his blood, and order'd hs be 
body to be thrown out unburied. During theſe tranſ- att 
actions in Bactria, a war breaks out between the Par- ſtu 
thians and the Medes. After the ſucceſs of this wa Fo 
had for ſome time been various, victory, at laſt, fel! to the 
the Parthians, Mithridates, enforced with this addi- ny 
c 


tion to his ſtrength, ſets Bacaſis over Media, and goes i 
himſelf into Hyrcania; from whence returning, he WF © 


made war upon the king of the Elymeans ; and, after th: 
the conqueſt of him, he added this nation likewiſe to tha 
his dominions ; and ſo extended the Parthian empire, {on 
from mount Caucaſus, as far as the river Euphrates, by hai 
reducing many nations under his yoke. After this, be- — 
ing ſeized with an illneſs, he died in an honourable old i 


age, not at all inferior in glory to his great orandfather 
Ariaces. 00 
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800K XIII. 
A SUMMARY of the CnArT ERS. 


I. Phrahates, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Mithridates, is killed 
by the ſoldiers. 

II. Mithridates, firnamed the Great, reigns after Ar ta- 
banus. He makes war upon Armenia. A digreſſion 
about the original, and firſt kings of that country. 

III. 4n Eloge upon Faſon and Armenius, founder of the 
kingdom of Armema. The head of the river Tigris. 
IV. Mithridates turned out: Orodes ſucceeds him; who ts 
touched with remorſe for his parricides, and other cru- 

elties. His fate. 

V. The horrible parricides of Phrahates, the fon of Oro» 
des. The various adventures of this prince. Auguſtus 
makes him reſtore the priſoners and enſigns which the 
Parthians had taken from the Romans. 


SAA. 


Fter the death of Mithridates, king of Parthia, 
Phrahates his ſon ſucceeded to the kingdom; who 

being reſolved to revenge himſelf upon Antiochus, for 
attacking the kingdom of Parthia, was recalled, by di- 
ſturbances, from Scythia, to defend his own country. 
For the Scythians, being invited by promiſes to aſſiſt 
the Parthians againſt Antiochus, king of Syria, having 
arrived, after the war was ended, were fruſtrated of 
their promiſed reward, under the idle pretence of their 
coming too late; and it made the Scythians ſo angry, 
that they ſhould have had ſo long a march for nothing, 
that they demanded either pay for their trouble, or that 
ſome other enemy ſhould be allotted them. The 
haughty reply given to this demand, ſo enraged them, 
that they began to ravage the country of the Parthians. 
Wherefore Phrahates marching againit them, left one 
Hymerus, who had N himſelf to his Ro 
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by proſtituting the bloom of his youth to his infamous 
luſt, the care of his kingdom in his abſence. This go- 
vernor, forgetting his paſt life, and the truſt he was 
charged with, miſerably haraſſed the Babylonians, and 
many other cities, by his tyrannical cruelties. But 
Phrahates himſelf carries along with him to the war, an 
army of Greeks, which he had taken in the war againſt 
Antiochus, and treated with great pride and barbarity; 
not at all conſidering that their hatred to him was ſo 
far from being leſſen'd by their captivity, that they 
were rather more exaſperated againſt him, by the in- 
dignity of the outrages they had ſuffered. Wherefore, 
when they ſaw the army of the Parthians give ground, 
they joined their arms with thoſe of the enemy, and 
executed their long wiſhed- for revenge for their capti- 
vity, by the bloody havock they made on the Parthian 
army, and by the death of king Phrahates himſelf. 
CHAP. II. Artabanus his uncle was made king 
in his room ; but the Scythians being content with vic- 
tory, having laid waſte Parthia, return home. But 
Artabanus, in a war made upon the Thogarians, re- 
ceived a wound in his arm, of which he died immedi- 
ately. He was ſucceeded by his fon Mithridates, to 
whom his exploits gained the ſir-name of Great; for, 
being fired with a — emulation of his forefathegs, 
he fa aſſed their fame by the greatneſs of his ſoul. 
Accordingly, he carried on many war againſt his neigh- 
bours, with ſignal gallantry, and added many pro- 
vinces to the Parthian empire. Not ſatisfied with this, 
he often had war with the Scythians; and by the vic- 
tories he obtained over them, revenged the injury his 
father had received from them. At laſt, he employ'd 
his arms againſt Ortoadiſtes, king of the Armenians : 
and as we are now paſſing into Armenia, we muſt aſcend 
a little higher, to give an account of its original ; for 
it is not allowable to paſs over ſo great a kingdom in ſi- 
lence, which, next to that of Parthia, 1s the greateſt in 
extent in the world, Armenia extends from Cappado- 
Cia as far as to the Caſpian ſea, eleven hundred miles ; 
but in breadth is ſtretched but ſeven hundred miles. It 
was planted by Armenius, the companion * aſon the 
| heſſalian, 
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Theſſalian, whom king Pelias, deſirous to remove him out 
of the way, through jealouſy of his extraordinary abilities, 
which he looked upon to be dangerous to his kingdom, 
ſent upon an * ner to Colchos, to bring home the 
golden fleece, ſo much talk'd of in the world ; expect- 
ing that he would loſe his life, either in the cangers of 
ſo long a voyage, or in war with ſo barbarous a people. 
At the report of ſo glorious an expedition, ſpread by 
Jaſon, the 3 youth of Greece haſtening to him, 
he ſoon raiſed an army of very gallant men, who were 
called Argonauts. Having brought back this army ſafe, 
after having performed ſeveral great exploits by their 
aſſiſtance, he was driven again out of Theſſaly, by the 
ſons of Pelias. Upon this, he embark*d once more for 
Colchos with a great muititude, who, encouraged by 
his fame, came daily from all parts to join him. His 
wife Medea attended him, whom having before di- 
vorced, he had now taken again; and his ſtep-ſon Me- 
deus, whom that princeſs had by ZEgzus king of 
Athens: and he reitored his father-in-law to his king- 
dom, out of which he had been driven. 

CHAP. III. He afterwards made war upon the 
neighbouring nations ; and having taken ſeveral cities, 
he added part of them to his father-in-law's kingdom, 
to compenſate the injuries he had done him in his for- 
mer expedition, wherein he had carried off his daugh- 
ter Medea, and murdered his fon /Egialius; and part 
he aſſigned to the people which he had brought along 
with him. He is ſaid to have been the firſt, after Her- 
cules and Bacchus, who, according to the common opi- 
nion, were kings of the Eaſt, that ſubdued this part of 
the world. He ſet over ſome of theſe nations, Recas 
and Amphiſtratus, the charioteers of Caſtor and Pollux. 
He — an alliance with the Albanians, who are re- 
ported to have followed Hercules ont of Italy, from 
the foot of the Alban mountain, when, after the killing 
of Geryon, he drove his herds through Italy; and who, 
being mindful of their Italian extraction, ſaluted the 
army of Cn. Pompeius, in the Mithridatic war, by the 
name of brethren. Wherefore almoſt the whole Eaſt 
appointed divine honours to be paid to Jaſon, as to 
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by proſtituting the bloom of his youth to his infamous 
luſt, the care of his kingdom in his abſence. This go- 
vernor, forgetting his paſt life, and the truſt he was 
charged with, miſerably haraſſed the Babylonians, and 
many other cities, by his tyrannical cruelties. But 
Phrahates himſelf carries along with him to the war, an 
army of Greeks, which he had taken in the war againſt 
Antiochus, and treated with great pride and barbarity ; 
not at all conſidering that their hatred to him was ſo 
far from being lefſen'd by their captivity, that they 
were rather more exaſperated againſt him, by the in- 
dignity of the outrages they had ſuffered. Wherefore, 
when they ſaw the army of the Parthians give ground, 
they joined their arms with thoſe of the enemy, and 
executed their long wiſhed-for revenge for their capti- 
vity, by the bloody havock they made on the Parthian 
arwy, and by the death of king Phrahates himſelf. 
CHAP. I. Artabanus his uncle was made king 
in his room ; but the Scythians being content with vic- 
tory, having laid waſte Parthia, return. home. But 
Artabanus, in a war made upon the 'Thogarians, re- 
ceived a wound in his arm, of which he died immedi- 
ately. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Mithridates, to 
whom his exploits gained the fir-name of Great; for, 
being fired with a — emulation of his forefathegs, 
he fa aſſed their fame by the greatneſs of his ſoul. 
Accordingly, he carried on many war againſt his neigh- 
bours, with ſignal gallantry, and added many pro- 
vinces to the Parthian empire. Not ſatisficd with this, 
he often had war with the Scythians ; and by the vic- 
tories he obtained over them, revenged the injury his 
father had received from them. At laſt, he employ'd 
his arms againſt Ortoadiftes, king of the Armenians : 
and as we are now paſſing into Armenia, we muſt aſcend 
a little higher, to give an account of its original ; for 
it is not allowable to paſs over ſo great a kingdom in fi- 
lence, which, next to that of Parthia, 1s the greateſt in 
extent in the world. Armenia extends from Cappado- 
cia as far as to the Caſpian ſea, eleven hundred miles; 
but in breadth is ſtretched but ſeven hundred miles. It 
was planted by Armenius, the companion of Jaſon the 
8 5 Theſſalian, 
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Theſſalian, whom king Pelias, deſirous to remove him out 
of the way, through jealouſy of his extraordinary abilities, 
which he looked upon to be dangerous to his kingdom, 
ſent upon an * N to Colchos, to bring home the 
golden fleece, ſo much talk'd of in the world; expect- 
ing that he would loſe his life, either in the cangers of 
ſo long a voyage, or in war with ſo barbarous a people. 
At the report of ſo glorious an expedition, ſpread by 
Jaſon, the principal youth of Greece haſtening to him, 
he ſoon raiſed an army of very gallant men, who were 
called Argonauts. Having brought back this army ſafe, 
after having performed ſeveral great exploits by their 
aſſiſtance, he was driven again out of Theſſaly, by the 
ſons of Pelias. Upon this, he embark'd once more for 
Colchos with a great multitude, who, encouraged by 
his fame, came daily from all parts to join him. His 
wife Medea attended him, whom having before di- 
vorced, he had now taken again; and his ſtep-ſon Me- 
deus, whom that princeſs had by AEgzus king of 
Athens : and he reitored his father-in-law to his king- 
dom, out of which he had been driven. 

CHAP. III. He afterwards made war upon the 
neighbouring nations; and having taken ſeveral cities, 
he added part of them to his father-in-law's kingdom, 
to compenſate the injuries he had done him in his for- 
mer expedition, wherein he had carried off his daugh- 
ter Medea, and murdered his ſon Ægialius; and part 
he aſſigned to the people which he had brought along 
with him. He is ſaid to have been the firſt, after Her- 
cules and Bacchus, who, according to the common opi- 
nion, were kings of the Eaſt, that ſubdued this part of 
the world. He ſet over ſome of theſe nations, Recas 
and Amphiſtratus, the charioteers of Caſtor and Pollux. 
He —_ an alliance with the Albanians, who are re- 
ported to have followed Hercules ont of Italy, from 
the foot of the Alban mountain, when, after the killing 
of Geryon, he drove his herds through Italy ; and who, 
being mindful of their Italian extraction, ſaluted the 
army of Cn. Pompeius, in the Mithridatic war, by the 
name of brethren. Wherefore almoſt the whole Eaſt 
appointed divine honours to be paid to Jaſon, as to 
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their founder, and erected temples to him; which Par- 
menion, one of the lieutenants of Alexander the Great, 
ordered to be razed many years after, that no name 
might be held in higher veneration in the Eaſt, than 
that of Alexander. After the death of Jaſon, Medius, 
emulous of his great virtues, built the city Media, in 
honour of his mother, and eſtabliſhed the kingdom cf 
the Medes, ſo called from his name, which atterwards 

rew ſo great, as to poſſeſs the monarchy of the Eaf, 

he Amazons are neighbours to the Albans, whoſe 

ueen Thaleſtris is ſaid, by many authors, to have of- 
fred her embraces to Alexander. Armenius Jikewiſe 
being himſelf a Theſſalian, and one of Jaſon's captains, 
having drawn a conſiderable body of men together, 
who, after the death of their leader Jaſon, were wan- 
dering up and down, laid the foundations of the king- 
dom of Armenia; from the mountains of which the n- 
ver Tigris riſes, and is there but very ſmall. At ſome 
diſtance from hence, it finks under ground, and after 
five and twenty miles courſe, riſes up again in the pro- 
vince of SopLene, and is at laſt loft in the marſhes of tlie 
Euphrates. 

CHAP. IV. After the war of Armenia, Mithri- 
dates, king of the Parthians, was baniſhed his king- 
dom, for his cruelty, by the Parthian ſenate. Orodes 
his brother, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the vacant 
throne, beſieged Babylon, to which city this fugitive 
prince had fled; and after a long ſiege, forced the 
people, by famine, to ſurrender. Mithridates, relying 
upon his being ſo nearly related to Orodes, voluntarily 
giwes himſelf up to him: but Orodes conſidering him 
rather as an enemy than a brother, commanded him to 
be killed in lis own preſence ; and, after theſe things, 
carried on a war with the Romans, and cut to pieces 
their general Craſſus, together with his ſon, and all his 
army. His ſon Pacorus being ſent to purſue the re- 
mainder of the Roman war, after he had performed 
very great actions in Syria, was recalled by his father, 
who was become jealous of him. In his abſence, the 
Parthian army left in Syria, was cat off, with its con- 
manders, by Caſſius, paymaſter to Craſſus. Not oy 
. alter 
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after this, the civil wars between Cæſar and Pompey 
broke out, in which the Parthians declared for the lat- 
ter, becauſe of the friendſhip contracted with him in 
the Mithridatic war; and becauſe of Craſſus's death, 
whoſe ſon they had heard was of Cæſar's party, who, 
they made no doubt, would revenge his father, if 
Cæſar proved conqueror. Wherefore Pompey's partv 
having loſt the day, they both ſent aſſiſtance to Caſſius 
and Brutus againſt Auguſtus and Anthony; and after 
the war was over, under their leader Pacorus, making 
an alliance with Labienus, they laid waite Syria and 
Aſia; and with a mighty force attack'd the camp of 
Ventidius, who; in the abſence of Pacorus, had routed 
the Parthian armies, as Caſitus had done before him. 
But Ventidius, counterfeiting fear, kept himſelf a long 
time in his camp, and for ſome time ſuffered the Par- 
thians to inſult him. At laſt, he ſent out ſome of his 
legions againſt the enemy, now grown ſecure, and off 
their guard, and full of joy, who, not able to reſiſt 


them, fled ſeveral ways. Pacorus imagining that the 


ov 


victorious legions had purſued the fliers too far, attack'd 
Ventidius's camp, as if there had been none left to de- 
fend it. Upon this, the Roman general draws out tke 
reſt of his legions, kills Pacorus upon the ſpot, and puts 
the whole army of the Parthians to the ſword, who nc- 
ver received ſo great a blow in any of their wars. 
When this news came to Parthia, Orodes, the father of 
Pacorus, who, a little before, had heard that his troops 
had ravaged Syria, and conquered Aſia, and had boait- 
ed of his ſon, as conqueror of the Romans, hearing on 
a ſudden of his ſon's death, and entire defeat of his ar- 
my, was ſtruck with grief that threw him into a frenzy. 
For during ſeveral days he would ſpeak to no body ; io 
that he ſeemed to be dumb; nor would he take any 
reireſhment. And when his grief, at laſt, had found 
a vent, he called inceſſantly upon Pacorus : Pacorus he 
fancied to appear to him, to ſpeak to him, to ſtand 
with him, and be heard by him. Sometimes he mourn- 
telly bewailed himſelf as loſt ; then, after long mourn- 
ing, another care ſeized this miſerable old man, and 
that was, whom of his thirty ſons he ſhould declare his 
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ſucceſſor in the room of Pacorus. His many concy- 
bines, by whom he had ſo many ſons, Deng each con- 


cerned for her own, laid all of them very cloſe ſiege to 


the king, each in favour of her own : but the fate of 
Parthia, in which country it is now become cuſtomary 
to have princes ſtained with the blood of their fathers 
and brothers, would fo have it, that the choice fell up- 

on the wickedeſt of them all, Phrahates too by name. 
CHAP. V. Wherefore he immediately killed his 
father, thinking he would never die. He likewiſe kills 
all his thirty Ine ave Neither did his cruelty ſtop 
there : for finding he was hated by the nobility for his 
daily barbarities, he ordered his fon, who was almoſt 
grown up to the years of maturity, to be ſlain; that 
there might none be left to be proclaimed king. An- 
thony made war upon him with ſixteen very able legi- 
ons, becauſe he had furniſhed aſſiſtance againſt him 
and Cæſar; but being ſadly maul'd in ſeveral battles, 
he fled from Parthia, This victory making Phrahates 
inſupportably inſolent and cruel, he was forced by his 
people into baniſhment. After he had for a long time 
wearied the neighbouring ſtates, and at laſt the Scythi- 
ans too, with his importunity, he 1s reſtored to his 
kingdom by a powerful aſſiſtance from the Scythians. 
In his abſence, the Parthians had made one Tiridates 
their king, who hearing of the approach of the Scythi- 
ans, fled with a great body of his friends to Cæſar, at 
that time waging war with Spain, bringing the young- 
eſt ſon of Phrahates as hoſtage to Cæſar, whom being 
negligently guarded, he had ſtole away. Upon this 
news, Phrahates immediately ſends embaſſadors to Cæ- 
ſer, and demands, that his fon, together with his vat- 
ſal Tiridates, ſhould be ſent back to him. Cæſar, hav- 
ing given audience to the embaſſadors of Phrahates, 
and heard the reaſons of Tiridates, who deſired to be 
reſtored to his crown, declaring that the kingdom of 
Parthia would be, in a manner, ſubje& to the Romans, 
if he held it from them, ſaid, that he would neither 
ſurrender Tiridates to the Parthians, nor give aſſiſtance 
to Tiridates againſt the Parthians. However, that he 
might not ſeem to refuſe them every thing they de- 
manded, 
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manded, he ſent Phrahates his ſon to him, without any 
ranſom, and ordered a handſome maintenance for Tiri- 
dates, ſo long as he had a mind to continue amongſt the 
Romans. After this, the Spaniſh war beingended, when 
he came into Syria, to ſettle the itate of the Eait, Phra- 
hates was afraid that he might have ſome deſigns upon 
Parthia, Wherefore the priſoners: who had been 0 
at the defeat of Craſſus and Anthony, were gathered 
together, and they, together with the military ſtandards 
either of them had loſt, were ſent back to Auguſtus. 
Nor was this all, but the ſons and grandſons of Phra- 
hates were likewiſe delivered as hoſtages to Auguſtus. 
And thus Auguſtus did more by the terror of his name, 
than any other general could have done by his arms. 


BOOK XILIII. 


ASUMMARY of the CnarrTrERS. 


I. The beginnings of the Roman empire. The foundation 
of the city of Rome. The ſinſt inhabitants, and firſt 
Rings of Italy. 

II. Rhea, the daughter of Numitor, delivered of Romulus 
and Remus, who were miraculouſly preſerved. 

III. After the building of Rome, a ſenate is eftabliſhed. 
The rape 75 the Sabine women. The Romans ſubdue 
their neighbours. The Phocæans build Maſſilia in the 
time of Tarquin. 

IV. The various fortune of the Maſſilians. 

V. The avars and treaties made by the Maſſilians, Tyeir 
ſteady adherence to the Roman intereſt, 


SAP. 
Hs diſpatched the affairs of the Parthians, and 


other eaſtern countries, and almoit of the whole 
world, Trogus Pompeius, like a traveller that returns to his 
country after long rambling, comes home and relates the 
original of the city of Rome; thinking it would have 
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been great ingratitude in a Roman citizen, if, after he 
had illuſtrated the affairs of other nations, he had been 
filent of his native country only. Wherefore he bricfy 
recounts the riſe of the Roman-empire, ſo as not to 
{well his work to a greater volume than he had intend- 
ed, nor wholly leap over the origin of a city, which i; 
now the miſtreſs of the univerſe. The firſt inhabitants 
of Italy were the Aborigines, whoſe king Saturn is ſaid 
to have been a prince of iuch extraordinary juſtice, that 
during his reign, there was no ſervitude nor property, 


but all things lay common to all, and undivided, as on? 


eſtate for the uſe of all. In memory of which way of 


life, it has been provided, that in the Saturnalia, all 
diſtinctions being lid aſide, flives ſhould every where 
ſit down at the feſtivals with their maſters. Italy was 
called, from that king's name, Saturnia, and the moun- 
tain on which he dwelt, Saturnius, or Saturn's Hill, 
where now ſtands the capitol ; as if Jupiter had driven 
Saturn from his old habitation. Faunus is ſaid to he 
been the third king after him, under whom Evander 
came from Palanteum, a city of Arcadia, into Itzly, 
with a ſmall number of his countrymen, to whom Pau. 
nus kindly aſſigned both lands and the mountain, which 
he afterwards called Palatium. At the bottom of this 
he built a temple to Lyceus, whom the Grecks cal! 


an, and the Romans, Lupercus. The naked ſtatue of 


the god was covered with a goat's skin, and in this ha- 
bit the prieſts now run up and down thro' Rome, dur 
ing the Luperc alia. Faunus had a wife called Farr, 
who being conſtantly poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of inſpira- 
tion, did predict future events in a frantic manner; 
from whence, to this day, the inſpired are ſaid Tal- 
ai. Latinus was deſcended of a daughter of Faunus 
and Hercules, who having fL.:in Geryon, carricd 3 
flocks, which were the rewards of his victory, through 
Italy. In his reign Aneas came into Italy from Ii 
rium, after the deſtruction of Troy by the Greess; 
and being received at firſt like an enemy, he drew out 
his forces into the field; but being then invited t© 4 
conference by Latinus, his extraordinary virtues firuck 
Latinus with ſuch admiration, that he received him i- 
{0 
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to a partnerſhip of his kingdom, and made him his ſon- 
in-law, by giving him his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 
After this, they carried on a common war againit Tur- 
nus, king of the Rutillans, who was enraged to find 
himſelf defrauded of Lavinia; and in this war botir 
Jurnus and Latinus loſt their lives. Wherefore wizen 
Ancas was now, by the right of victory, maſter of 
both nations, he built a city, which he called Lavini- 
um, after the name of his wife. He afterwards turn'd 
his arms againſt Mezentius, king of the Elimeans; in 
which expedition he periſhed, leaving his fon Aſcanius 
to ſucceed him, who leaving Lavinium, built Albalonga, 
which was the capital of the kingdom tor three hundred 
years. | 

CHAP. II. After many kings had reigned in this 
city, at laſt the crown deicended to Numitor and Amu- 
lius; but the latter having got the better of the other, 
the elder condemned his daughter Rhea to perpetual 
virginity, left a male child of Numitor's race might one 
day ariſe, and call him to account for uſurping the 
kingdom; covering the cruelty over with a ſhevy of ho- 
nour, that ſhe might appear to be choſen a pricſeſs, 
and not to have been forced. Wherefore being ſhut vp 
in a grove ſacred to Mars, ſhe had two ſons; but whe- 
ther by the god Mars, or by gallantry with ſome mor- 
tal, is uncertain. This double birth when Amulius 
came to know of it, gave him double ſears, and there- 
fore he ordered the boys to be expoicd, and fo loaded 
their mother with chains, that ſhe died ſoon after of 
her hard uſage. But fortune providing for the original 
of Rome, preſented the children to a the-wolf, who 
having loſt her cubs, and being deſirous to empty her 
heavy teats, offered herſelf as a nurſe to them: Whilit 
ſhe frequently returned to the infants, as to her whelps, 
one Fauſtulus, a ſhepherd, obſerved che thing, and tak- 
ing the children from the wild beaſt, brought them up 
among his cattle, in a ruilic way of life. It was ſup- 
poſed that theſe boys were ſons of Mars, upon two 
plain proofs ; either that they were born in the grove 
of Mars, or that they had been nurſed by a wolf, which 
arimal is under the protection of that god. The name 
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of one of the boys was Remus, and of the other Ro- 
mulus. Their daily conteſts in activity, when they 
were grown up amongſt the ſhepherds, encreaſed their 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs. Wherefore, as they were fre- 
quently beating off, with great vigour, robbers from 
plundering the cattle, Remus being taken by the ſame 
robbers, was carried before the king; as if he had been 
guilty of that crime which he had fo often hiuder'd 
them from committing; and charg'd by them with infeſt- 
ing Numitor's own flocks. Upon this, he is delivered 
- up to Numitor, to he puniſhed by him as he pleaſed ; 
but Numitor, moved with pity to the ſtripling, began 
to ſuſpect he might be his ſuppoſed grandſon, becauſe 
of the reſemblance of this young man to his daughter in 
features, and becauſe his age agreed to the time of ex- 
poſing the infants. While theſe circumſtances kept him 
in uneaſy ſuſpence, Fauſtulus came up to him unex- 
pectedly with Romulus, and diſcovered to him the birth 
of both. So all three immediately conſpired againſt 
Amulius; the young men to revenge their mother's 
death, and Numitor for the recovery of his kingdom, 
which had been taken from him, 

CHAP: III. Aſter Amulius was killed, the king- 
dom was reſtored to Numitor, and the city of Rome 
built by the two brothers. After that, a ſenate was 
conſtituted, conſiſting of an hundred elders, who were 
called fathers. Then their neighbours diſdaining to 
give them their daughters in marriage, the Sabine vir- 
gins were carried off by force. In fine, the little go- 
vernments about them were ſubdued, and thus firſt the 
empire of Italy, and then that of the whole world, 

was acquired. In thoſe times, princes, inſtead of dia- 
dems, wore ſpears, which the Greeks called ſcepters, as 
a mark of their dignity. For ever ſince the beginning 
of the world, the ancients worſhipped ſpears as gods ; 
in memory of which ſuperſtition, to this day, ſpears are 
given to the ſtatues of the gods. In the reign of 'Tar- 
uin, a company of young Phocæans left ſia, and 
ailing up the mouth of the Tiber, made an alliance 
with the Romans; and from thence direRing their 
courſe to the furtheſt extremities of the Gauhc mo 
| ullt 
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built the city of Maſſilia, ſituate between the Ligurians 
and the ſavage nations of the Gauls, and performed 


great exploits ; either defending themſelves againſt the 


allic brutality, or attacking in their turn thoſe who 
had attack d them before. For the Phoceans, com- 


pell'd by the narrow neſs and barrenneſs of their country, 


applied themſelves more to navigation than to tillage, 
and ſupported themſelves by fiſhing, but chiefly by py- 
racy, which in theſe times was reckoned an honourable 
ſort of livelihood. Wherefore venturing to viſit the re- 
moteſt coaſfs that border upon the ocean, they came 
into the Gallic bay, and up the river Rhone : and be- 
ing charm'd with the pleaſantneſs of the country, they 
were no ſooner return'd home, than, by their accounts 
of it, they tempted ſeveral others of their countrymen 
to go and ſettle there. Simos and Protis were the lead- 
ers of this expedition; and they apphed to the king of 
the Segobrigians, Nannus by name, for leave to build 
a city in his territory. The king, by chance, was that 
day taken up in making preparations for the marriage 
of his daughter Gyptis; for whom, according to the 
faſhion of this country, he was to chooſe a huſband, at 
a feaſt made on purpoſe. As all the pretengers were 
invited to the wedding, ſo the Grecian ſtrangers were 
alſo entreated to be there. Then the young lady be- 
ing brought in, and being commanded by her father to 
give water to the man whom ſhe choſe for her huſband ; 
overlooking all the reſt, and turning to the Greeks, ſhe 
delivers the water to Protis, who from the king's gueſt 
became his ſon-in-law, and had a place given him to 
build a city on. And accordingly, Maſſilia was built 
near the mouth of the river Rhone, in the bottom of a 
Bay, as it were, in a corner of the ſea, But the Ligu- 
rians, invidious of the growing greatneſs of this city, 
fatigued the inhabitants with continual wars, who vi- 
gorouſly repell'd all their efforts, and grew ſo ſtrong, 
that, at laſt, conquering their enemies, they planted 
ſeveral colonies in the lands they took. | 

CHAP. IV. From them therefore the Gauls 
learnt a more polite way of life, their former barba- 


rity being laid aſide, and the arts of agriculture, and of 
| | | fortifying 
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fortifying their towns with walls. Then they became 
accuſtomed to live by laws, not violence; to dreſs vines, 
and plant olives: and ſo much was the face of things 
altered here, both with regard to men and things, that 
Greece did not ſeem to have come into Gaul, but Gaul 
ſeemed tranſplanted into Greece. When Nannuz, king 
of the Segobrigians, was dead, from whom they had 
received ground for building their city, his ſon Coma- 
nus ſucceeding him in the. kingdom, a certain Liguriau 
aſſured him, that Maſſilia would ſome time prove the 
ruin of the neighbouring nations, and ought to be ſup- 
preſſed in its riſe, leſt growing too powerful, it ſhould 
become able to maſter him. Ae ſupported his diſcourſe 
by this fable, of a bitch, who being big with puppies, 
begged from a ſhepherd a place to bring forth her 
whelps, Which being. granted, ſhe again deſired leave 
to bring them up in tiie ſame place; at laſt, when her 
whelps were grown up, relying upon her own domeſtic 
ſtrength, ſhe claimed the property of the place to her- 
ſelf. No otherwiſe, ſaid he, will the Matiilians, who 
now ſeem tenants, one day become maſters of the coun- 
try. The king, moved by this tale, laid a plot againſt 
the Maſſilians. Accordingly, upon the ſolemn day of 
the Floralia, he ſent a great number of ſtlout men into 
the city, Who enter'd by the riglit of hoſpitality; and 
he ordered more to be carried in, cover'd under ruſhes 
overlaid with branches, in waggons; and he himſelf 
lurked with his army in the neighbouring mountains, 
that when the gates ſhould be opened in the night, by 
the aboyementioned men, he might immediately come 
to {ſecond them, and fall upon the city, buried in wine 
and ſleep. But a certain woman, a relation of the 
king's, who had an intricue with a Grecian youth, in 
the ſoft moments of love, betray'd this plot to him, 
through her fondnels for his youth and beauty, and bid 
him avoid the danger. He immediately laid the mat- 
ter before the magiſtrates; and thus the plot being de- 
tected, all the Ligurians were ſeized, and the lurkers 
dragged from under their bulruſhes ; thus all of them 
being flain, a plot is formed againſt the plotting king; 
by which they ſurprized and killed him, egen 
W. 
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with ſeven thouſand of the enemy upon the ſpot. Ever 
after, the Maſſilians, upon holy days, ſhut their cates, 
kept watch, and-placed- centinels on the walls, and ex- 
amined ſtrangers ; and, in ſhort, took all poſſible care 
to guard their city in peace, as in war. Thus what 
was witely inſtituted at ſirſt, is ſtill kept up, not thro! 

neceflity, but thro' the cuſtom of doing well. 
CHAP. V. After this, the Maſſilians had con- 
inual wars with the Ligurians and Gauls; and by their 
victories over them, both encreaſed the glory of their 
city, and rendered the bravery of the Greeks famous 
among their neighbours.. They defeated often whole 
armies of the Carthaginians, with whom they had a 
war, occaſioned by a quarrel about taking ſome fiſher 
boats; and they granted peace to the conquer'd. They 
made an alliance with the Spaniard,. and kept with the 
utmoſt integrity the league concluded with the Ro- 
mans, almaſt ſoon after the building; of that city; and 
aſſiſted their allies in all their wars, very vigoroully:; 
which conduct not only gave them a greater confidence 
in their own forces, but was the occaſion that their 
enemy left them in peace. Wherefore when Maſſilia 0 
ſeemed to be in its moſt flouriſhing condition, as well | 
by the reputation which the great exploits of its inhabi- 4 
tants had gained them in the worid, as by their ſtrength 
and prodigious wealth, the neighbouring nations, on a 
ſudden, aſſociated to raze the very name of the Mins, | 
to oppoſe as it were to a fire which threatened them all. L 
| 


Catumandus, a petty prince in one of theſe countries, 4 
is choſen general by unanimous conſent; who, he 4 
was beſieging the enemy's city with a great army of ſe- | 
le& men, being terrified in his ſleep by the vition of a 
range grim woman, who called herfelf a goddeſé, he 
very forwardly made peace with the Maititzans : and 
having deſired that he might be allowed to enter t!:cir 
city, and adore their gods; when he was come into 
the temple of Minerva, perceiving the «ſtatue of the 
goddeſs in the portico, who had appear'd to h. in his 
ſleep, he cried out, That was ſhe that had fr, him 
in the night, That was ſhe who had ordered . O raiſe 
the ſiege. Then congratulating the Maſſilius, the 

| gods 
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gods were pleaſed to take their city under their parti. 
cular protection, and having made a preſent to the 
goddeſs of a gold chain, he made an alliance for ever 
with the Maſſilians. Thus a peace being eftabliſhed, 
and they being very ſecure, the deputies of the Maſſi. 
lians returning from Delphi, where they had been ſent 
to carry preſents to Apollo, heard that the city of Rome 
had been taken by the Gauls, and burnt. This being 
told to their countrymen, the Maſſilians lamented this 
calamity of their ally with the mourning of a public 
funeral; and out of the public treaſury, and their 
rivate purſes, raiſed ſo much money as made up the 
um which they had heard the Romans had engaged to 
y, when they —__ a peace of the Gauls, Fn ac- 
nowledgement of this eminent ſervice, the Romans 
— gave them an immunity from all taxes, and 
aſſigned to them a place in the theatre with their ſena- 
tors, and renewed the alliance with them in ſuch terms, 
that their city was, in a manner, equal to Rome. In 
the laſt book, Trogus Pompeius ſays, that his anceſtors 
derived their original from the Vocontii; and that his 
randfather, whoie name he bore, received the free- 
| con of the city of Rome from Cn. Pompeius, in the 
Sertorian war ; that his uncle commanded ſome troops 
of horſe under the ſame general, in the war againſt 
Mithridaces : that his father had ſerved too under C. 
Cæſar, and was ſecretary, introducer of embaſſadors, and 
alſo keeper of his ſeals. | 
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I. The name of Spain; its fituation and fertility; its ri- 
ders, and the goodneſs of its climate. | 

II. The manners of the people. Viriatus their firſt captain. 

III. 7% Fable of the Lulitanian mares, The origin and 
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IV. The 
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neighbouring provinces. The wiſdom of his government. 
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V. The Carthaginians poſſeſs themſekves of Spain. The 
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ſubdues the Spaniards. 


CHAT: 4 


PAIN, as it determines the limits of Europe, ſo 
S ſhall it conclude this book. The ancients called it 
firſt Iberia, from the river Iberus, which waters it ; and 
afterwards Hiſpania, from one Hiſpanus. This coun- 
try being ſituated betwixt Africa and Gaul, is bounded 
by the ſtreights of the ocean, and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, As it is leſs in extent, ſo it is more fruitful than 
either of them; for it is neither burnt up by a too 
ſcorching ſun, as Africa; nor expoſed to thoſe boiſte- 
rous winds which moleſt Gaul : but lying in the middle 
between both, it is rendered fertile in all manner of 
fruits of the earth, by a moderate heat on one 
hand, and ſeaſonable ſhowers on the other; ſo that 
it ſupplies not only its own inhabitants, but likewiſe 
Italy, and the city Rome, with plenty of all ſorts. 
For from hence comes not only abundance of corn, but 
of wine too, and honey and oil. Its iron mines are 
excellent; and it affords a breed of horſes not to be 


matched for ſwiftneſs. Nor is it commendable for the 


good fruits of its ſurface only, but is no leſs ſo for the 
riches of metals, which it hides in its bowels. Beſides, 
there is great F enty in this country of flax, and Spa- 
mh broom ; and certainly no part of the world is more 
fruitful in vermilion. Here the rivers are not violent 
and rapid, fo as to he hurtful, but gentle and ſoft; 


waſhing both the fields and vineyards in a kindly man- 


ner. They are well ſtock'd with fiſh, by means of the 
tide ; and moſt of them are rich with 4 which they 
carry along with their ſand in ſmall particles. It is 
joined to Gaul by one continued ridge of the Pyrenean 
mountains: it is encompaſs'd on the other ſides by te 
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gods were pleaſed to take their city under their parti. 
cular protection, and having made a preſent to the 
goddeſs of a gold chain, he made an alliance for ever 
with the Maffilians. Thus a peace being eftabliſhed, 
and they being very ſecure, the deputies of the Maſi. 
lians returning from Delphi, where they had been ſent 
to carry preſents to Apollo, heard that the city of Rome 
had been taken by the Gauls, and burnt, This being 
told to their countrymen, the Maſſilians lamented this 
calamity of their ally with the mourning of a public 
funeral; and out of the public treaſury, and their 

rivate purſes, raiſed ſo much money as made up the 
hs which they had heard the Romans had engaged to 

ay, when they bought a peace of the Gauls. fa ac- 
E gement of this eminent ſervice, the Romans 
— gave them an immunity from all taxes, and 
aſſigned to them a place in the theatre with their ſena- 
tors, and renewed the alliance with them in ſuch terms, 
that their city was, in a manner, equal to Rome. In 
the laſt book, Trogus Pompeius ſays, that his anceſtors 
derived their original from the Vocontu ; and that his 

randfather, whoſe name he bore, received the free- 
Sn of the city of Rome from Cn. Pompeius, in the 
Sertorian war ; that his uncle commanded ſome troops 
of horſe under the ſame general, in the war againſt 
Mithridaces : that his father had ſerved too under C. 
Cæſar, and was ſecretary, introducer of embaſſadors, and 
alſo keeper of his ſeals. | 
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PAIN, as it determines the limits of Europe, ſo 
& ſhall it conclude this book. 'The ancients called it 
firſt Iberia, from the river Iberus, which waters it; and 
afterwards Hiſpania, from one Hiſpanus. This coun- 
try _ ſituated betwixt Africa and Gaul, is bounded 
by the ſtreights of the ocean, and the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. As it is leſs in extent, ſo it is more fruitful than 
either of them; for it is neither burnt up by a too 
ſcorching ſun, as Africa; nor expoſed to thoſe boiſte- 
rous winds which moleſt Gaul: but lying in the middle 
between both, it is rendered fertile in all manner of 
fruits of the earth, by a moderate heat on one 
hand, and ſeaſonable ſhowers on the other; ſo that 
it ſupplies not only its own inhabitants, but likewiſe 
Italy, and the city Rome, with plenty of all forts. 
For from hence comes not only abundance of corn, but 
of wine too, and honey and oil. Its iron mines are 
excellent; and it affords a breed of horſes not to be 
matched for ſwiftneſs. Nor 1s it commendable for the- 
good fruits of its ſurface only, but is no leſs ſo for the 
riches of metals, which it hides in its bowels. Beſides, 
there is great p'enty in this country of flax, and Spa- 
mh broom ; and certainly no part of the world is more 
fruitful in vermilion. Here the rivers are not violent 
and rapid, ſo as to he hurtful, but gentle and ſoft; 
waſhing both the fields and vineyards in a kindly man- 
ner. They are well ſtock'd with fiſh, by means of the 
tide ; and moſt of them are rich with gold, which they 
carry along with their ſand in ſmall particles. It is 
Joined to Gaul by one continued ridge of the Pyrenean 
mountains: it is encompaſs'd on the other ſides by 2 
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ſea. This country is almoſt a ſquare in figure ; only it 
| grows ſomewhat ſtraiter and narrower towards the Py- 
renees, which run on in a continued ridge of about {ix 
hundred miles. The wholeſomeneſs of the air is equal 
ughout all Spain, betauſe there are no fens to plague 
it with fogs. And beſides this, the gentle ſea-breezes 
which fan the whole country, diſſipate the exhalations 
from the earth, and preſerve the inhabitants in an un- 
common ſtate of health. 
CCH AP. II. The bodies of the people are well 
fitted for enduring want and fatigue, and their minds 
are inured to the contempt of death. They are all ac- 
cuſtomed to a hard, and perhaps exceflive parſimony. 
They prefer war to peace; ſo that if a foreign enemy 


be wanting, they ſeek for one at home. Tis common 
to ſee people here expire on the rack, rather than re- 


veal a ſecret entruſted to them; ſo much greater is 
their regard to faithful ſilence, than to life. The pa- 
tience of a ſlave in the Carthaginian war, is much ce- 
lebrated; who was ſo glad to have revenged his ma- 
ſter's quarrel, that he rejoiced in the midſt of tortures, 
and, with a gay ſerene countenance, triumph'd over the 
cruelty of his tormentors. The ſwiftneſs of this na- 
tion in running, is incredible; they are of a reſtleſs ſpi- 
rit; and the generality are ſo fond of their arms and 
war-horſes, that they would rather part with their lives 
than either. They do not prepare fine cheer for their 
feſtivals. They learnt to bath in warm water from tlie 
Romans, after the ſecond Carthaginian war. In ſo long 
a courſe of years, they had no conſiderable generals, 
beſides Viriatus, who haraſſed the Romans for ten years 
ſucceſſively, with various fortune; ſo mich nearer are 
they to the temperament of beaſts than of men. And 
as for this very general, they followed him, not as one 
choſen by any judgment of the people, but merely as 
one who they knew had skill in foreſeeing and avoiding 
dangers. He was a perſon of ſuc]. virtue and modera- 
tion, that tho' he had often overcome conſular armies, 
yet,. after all his great exploits, he made no change in 
the ſimplicity of his dreſs, - his arms, or his way of eat- 
ing; but perſiſted in che ſame plainneſs as when be firſt 
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began to follow the military profeſſion: ſo that any of 
the common ſoldiers ſeemed richer than the general 
himſelf. 

CHAP. III. Many authors have wrote, that the 
mares among the Luſitanians conceive by the wind; 
which ſtories have taken riſe from the fertility of 
the mares in that country, and the vaſt numbers of 
horſes that are to be ſeen in Gallicia and Luſitania, 
which are ſo prodigiouſiy ſwift, that they are ſaid, not 
without reaſon, to be procreated by the wind. The 
Gallicians claim a Greek original to themſelves; for 
they tell you, that after the Trojan war, Teucer be- 
coming odious to his father Telamon, on aeceunt of 
the death of his brother Ajax, and not being admitted 
to enter his kingdom, retired to Cyprus, and there built 
a city called Salamis, from the name of his ancient na- 
tive country : and that' afterwards receiving the news 
of his father's death, he returned again to his own 
country 3 but _ hindered from-approaching it, by 
Euryſaces, Ajax's ſon, arriving upon the coaſt of Spain, 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of thoſe parts, where now new 
Carthage is; and from thence paſſed over into Gallicia, 
and fixing his habitation there, gave name to the na- 
tion. Now a part of Gallicia is called Amphilochi. 
This country is both very abundant in braſs and lead, 
as likewiſe in vermilion; which has given name to a 
neighbouring river. It is very rich in gold too; ſo 
tat they very often turn up with the plow golden ore. 
In the frontiers of this nation, there is a ſacred moun- 
tain, which it is counted a crime to dig into by any 
tool of iron ; but if at any time the earth is rent by 
lightning, which is very common in theſe parts, it 18 
allowed to pick up the gold which is there caſually un- 
covered, as a preſent from a god. The women ma- 
nage the houſhold affairs, and till the. ground. The 
men mind nothing but their arms and plunder, Their 
iron is extraordinary, but their water is ſtronger than 
the iron itſelf ; for the iren, by being dipp'd in it, be- 
comes harder; nor are any weapons valued by them, 
which have not been tempered in the river Bilbilis,. ct 
Chalybs : whence thoſe who live on the borders of this 


river, 
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river, are called Chalybes, and have the reputation of 
having the beſt iron in the world. 

CHAP. IV. The Cunetes inhabited the foreſt; 
of the Tarteſians, in which, it is ſaid, the Titans waged 
war againſt the gods, whoſe moſt ancient king Gargoris, 
firſt invented the practice of gathering honey. Having 
a grandſon by his daughter's gallantry, out of ſhame 
for her incontinence, he endeavoured to have the little 
one deſtroyed various ways. But he being preſerved 
through all hazards, by ſome kind fortune, he came at 
laſt to the kingdom; it being bequeathed to him by his 
grandfather, who was at laſt touched with compaſſion 
to him, for the ſeveral adventures he had run through. 
Firſt of all having ordered him to be expoſed ; and 
then, ſome days after, ſending ſome to ſeek the body 
of the expoſed infant, they found him nurſed with the 
milk of various wild beaſts. Upon which, being brought 
home, he was, by his order,. thrown into a narrow 
road, through which herds of cattle uſed to paſs. Hor- 
rid cruelty, to chooſe rather tor have his grandſon trod 
to pieces, than taken off by an eaſy death! But re- 
ceiving no hurt even here, and not having wanted nou- 
riſhment, he threw him firſt to famiſhed dogs, that had 
been tormented by hunger for ſeveral days; and after 
that to ſwine, who were ſo far from hurting him,. that 
ſome of them ſuckled him with their milk. At laft, he 
ordered him, who was yet unhurt by all theſe methods, 
to be caſt into the ocean. Then indeed, by a manife!t 
interpoſition of ſome deity, as if he had been carried 
on a ſhip, not upon a wave, amidſt the raging biliows, 
and the boiling ſurges, he was put aſhore by the good- 
natured ſea; and ſoon after a doe came, that preſent- 
ed its dugs to the infant. By his conſtant following 
this nurſe afterwards, the boy became ſo extraordina- 
rily ſwift, that, for a long time, he ranged the moun- 
tains amongſt herds of deer, with ſwiftneſs not inferior 
to theirs. He was afterwards catched in a net, and 
preſented to the king, who diſcovered him to be his 
grandſon, both by his reſemblance, and certain marks 
which had been burnt upon his body in his infancy. 
And then, from an admiration of his eſcaping ſo mouy 
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odd chances and hazards, he was nominated by his 
| ther to be his ſucceſſor in the kingdom. The 
name of Habis was given him; and ſo ſoon as he re- 
ceived the kingdom, he fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and 
gave ſuch ſi proofs of his greatneſs of mind, that 
gde did not ſeem to have been delivered in vain from fo 
many dangers, by the power of the gods. For he 
united theſe barbarous nations by good laws: he firſt 
taught them how to break their oxen to the plow, 
| 1 to till and ſow the ground: and forced men, in- 
| ſtead of their wild diet, to feed upon more agreeable 
| food, from an averſion to what he himſelf had former- 


y been obliged to take up with. The odd adventures 


of this prince might ſeem fabulous, were not the foun- 
ders of the Romans ſaid to have been ſuckled by a ſhe- 
| wolf; and Cyrus, king of the Perſians, to have been 
nurſed by a bitch. By him too, all ſervile offices were 
| forbid the people, and the commonalty were diſpoſed 
of into ſeven cities. After his death, the crown con- 
| tinued in his family for many ages. In another part of 
Spain, and which conſiſts of iſlands, the ſovereign pow- 
er was in the hands of Geryon. In this there is ſuch 
plenty of graſs, that were not the cattle taken off now 
and then from feeding, they would ſoon burſt. From 
hence, in fine, is it that the flocks of Geryon, which 
in thoſe days were accounted the only riches, were in 
ſuch fame, that the greatneſs of the prize tempted 
Hercules to come from Aſia. Beſides, it is aſſerted, 
that Geryon had not three bodies, as the fables relate; 


but that there were three brothers, wholived in ſuch con- 


cord, that they ſeemed to be governed by one ſoul: and 
that they did not, of their own accord, take up arms 
againſt Hercules; but when they ſaw their herd: ſeized, 
endeavoured to recover what was violently taken from 
them. 

CHAP. V. The Carthaginians were the firſt 
that poſſeſſed themſelves of this province, after the 
monarchy was extin& ; for when the Gaditani, being 
ſo directed in a dream, had removed the relicks of 
Hercules from T'yre, whence likewiſe the Carthaginians 
derive their original, into Spain, and had built A city 

ere, 
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there, the neighbouring e of Spain envying the 
growth of this new city, and therefore attacking the 
Gaditani by a war, the Carthaginians ſent them aſſiſt- 
ance, as their relations. Then, by a fortunate expe. 


dition, they both reſcued the Gaditani from the injury 


deſigned them, and added the greateſt part of the pro- 
vince to their empire. Afterwards too, encouraged by 
the ſucceſs of their firſt expedition, they ſent Hamilcar, 
as general, with a great army, to ſeize the province; 
who having ſignalized himſelf by great exploits, was 
drawn into an ambuſh, whilſt he raſhly an his for- 
tune. His ſon-in-law Haſdrubal was ſent in his room, 
who was alſo ſlain by a ſlave of a certain Spaniard, to 
revenge the unjuſt death of his maſter. Annibal, the 
ſon of Amilcar, a greater general than either of them, 
ſucceeded him. For he out- did all the exploits of both, 
and conquered all Spain. After that, making war up- 
on the Romans, he haraſſed Italy for ſixteen years, 
with various calamities. Then the Romans ſending 
the Scipio's into Spain, firſt drove the Carthaginians 
out of the province, and afterwards carried. on terrible 
wars with the Spaniards themſelves, Nor could the 
Spaniards be brought to receive the yoke even after the 
reduction of the country, till Auguſtus Cæſar, having 
conquered the reſt of the world, carried his victorious 
arms againſt them, 'and reduced this barbarous and 
ſavage people into the form of a province; after hav- 
— Solithed them into a better manner of life, by good 
WS. 
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A Short CHRONOLOGICAL, 


TABLE, 


Priefly Deſcribing 


The more Remarkable EvexnTs in Hiſtory, 
from the Beginning of the World to the 
BIRTH of CHRIST, according to the 

Order of Time, 


Years from the Birth 
of Cux ts TY. 
2348 O D, provoked by the fins of mankind, 
(3 drowns the world with a deluge. 
2247 Impious men rear a tower againtt heaven, 
| but the audacious attempt 1s diſcomfited 
by diſcord and confuſion of tongues. 
2233 Under Nimrod begun tyranny and ſlavery. He 
raifes to himſelf a throne in Babylon. Then 
were the foundations of proud Niniveh laid; 
and then firſt were ſtates and cities ſpread thro” 
the Eaſt. Then were the four Egyptian dy- 
naſties, Tanis, Memphis, Thebes, and Thin 
founded; and lofty pyratnids erected, 
1921 Abraham now ſecks the promiſed land: and here 
| we place Inachus, the firſt king of the Argives, 
1856 from whom begins the hiſtory of Greece, 
1728 Now Joſeph is, by his treacherous bretaren, ſold 
| and carried into Egypt. 


1689 And now Jacob's family ſettles in Egypt. 


1556 Then did Cecrops found the Athenian ſtate, and 
tranſplant thither the laws and ſuperſtitions oft 
Egypt. 
And here we date Deucalion's deluge; not uni. 
verſal, as poets leigu, but conſined to Theflily, 
P Ang 
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And now was founded the Bœotian Thebes, by 
Phœnician Cadmus. 

1491 Now the Iſraelites were led out of Egypt under 
Moſes, and fed in the deſart by miracles. They 
would worſhip a calf; are chaſtized; murmur 
againſt their leader; and wander in the wil- 
derneſs forty years. 

Mean time, a colony fails from Egypt, and Egyp- 
tian Danaus prevailing over the race of Ina- 
chus, reigns in Argos; and from him the Gree!:s 
are called Danai. 

Next Joſhua leads the Iſraelites to wars, triumph, 

and the promiſed land. 

The ſtift-necked race often provoke God, and as 
often bend beneath a foreign yoke. Such was 
God's covenant with them. God, in pity, 
ſends them judges, to guide their battles, and 
diſpenſe their laws, 

Othniel is raiſed by the Lord, to deliver them 
from Chuſan, king of Meſopotamia ; after 
which, the land bad reſt forty years. 

Then, provoking God, they are brought under 
the yoke to Eglon, king of Moab: but upon 
their returning to God, this tyrant was ſlain 
by Ehud; and the land had reſt fourſcore 
years. 

1322 Here we date Pelop's peaceful reign, who gave 
a Phrygian name to Southern Greece. 

Now Deborah the propheteſs guided Barak's con- 
quering ſword. 

1267 And the fon of Bel became Aſſyria's lord, and 
fixed his imperial ſeat at haughty Niniveh. 

Soon after Tyre began to rear her lofty head. 

Now Abimelech, to ſecure his impious reign, flew 
his brethren ; and he himſelf was, by a wo- 

man, ſlain. 

Here we date the famous combats of Hercules, 
Alcumena's ſon. ö 

And now the twelve Athenian cities were erected 


by Theſeus, the great demi-god of Gs. 
a 


1 
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In this age we place the mighty heroes of the 
Golden Fleece; the famous firſt naval, com- 
monly called the Argonautic expedition, 


And about this time flouriſhed Orpheus, Linus, 
Mulſzus, Apollo's eldeſt tons. 


Then Jeptha, famous for his raſh vow, judged 


Ifrael. 

And Semiramis, Ninus's widow, extends the em- 
pire of his infant heir. 

1184 Troy was now deſtroyed by Grecian chiefs : 
And now Sampſon performed his miraculous 
feats amongit the Philiſtines. 

Now good Eli died through grief for the ark of 
God, and his flain ſons. He had judged I- 

_ rael forty years. 

Then Iſrael, deſpiſing liberty and the reign of 
God, begged a king. 

About this time, Codrus, the pride of Athens, 
a glorious example to kings, devoted himfelt 
for his country. 

His ſons diſputed the ſovereignty, and the Athe- 
nians aboliſh kingly ſway, lodging the goveru- 
ment in the hands of dependent Archons. 

* the royal poet David tunes his harp to pious 
ong. 

1012 To bun ſucceeded his ſon Solomon, the wiſeſt of 
men; who raiſed a temple to the true God. 

1003 Yet even he was ſeduced into idolatry by wives 
and concubines. Let thoſe who ftand take 
heed leſt they fall! 

975 Rehoboam ſucceeds him; but ten tribes, headed 
by Jeroboam, revolt at once. This rebel 
makes two calves of gold, and appoints wor- 
ſhip. to be paid to them. There was war be- 
tween Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their days. 

924 Now, to puniſh idolatry, God permits Shiſhak, 
king of Egypt, ſorely to vex Jeruſalem : nor 
did Iſrael ever fin without puniſhment. Hence 
all their afflictions and captivities. 

1 Now 
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924 Now the Egyptian monarchs were mighty groun; 

and all power was abſorpt in that of Thebes. 

Now was Scſoſtris drawn by ſcepter'd ſlaves in 
golden harneſs. | 

Then with raptures did Greece hear her Homer's 
heroic ſong, Achilles' wrath, of awful woe the 
ſpring. 

While Heſiod, in humbler lays, taught the ſwains 
agriculture, and the arts of peace. 

892 To injured Dido flying from Phœnicia, Carthage 
owes her date. 

And about this time did Lycurgus found the fa- 
mous Lacedemonian republic. | 

776 Here we place the renewal of the Olympic ho- 
nours, firit inſtituted by Hercules: And *till 
now, all profane hiſtory is ſadly diſcoloured by 
fabulous mixtures. 

754 Now Rome took its riſe ; a vigorous birth, that, 
by manly virtue, ſoon became a mighty ſtate. 

Whale, with the effeminate Sardanapalus, fell the 
vaſt Aſſyrian empire, and race of Belus. 

From its fall, three kingdoms take their date ; 
the Medes, the Aſſyrians of Babylon, and the 
Aſſyriars of Nineveh. 

The Aſſyrian ſtate was revived by Thelgam. 

Famed Nobonaſſor reigned in Babylon. 

Aſſurhadon jomed the three in one. 

The Medes, long free, becoming, thro' lawleſs 
liberty, worſe than ſlaves, ask the needful rein. 

They chooſe their king: ſo Dejoces begun the 
Median reign, and founded Ecbatan. 

603 In this zra the ſeven famed Grecian ſages flou— 
riſhed. 

536 Now was the world bleſſed with Cyrus, the hu- 
maneſt and beſt of conquerors. He, with the 
Medes, united Perſia's ſons, not yet unmann'd 
by ſloth. And to fulfil the decree of God, he 
deſtroyed Babylon's proud monarchy, and gave 
liberty to the ſons of Judah; who full forty 
years had groaned, for the puniſhment of jy 

ins, 
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ſins, under tyranny and oppreſſion in capti- 

vity. 3 
510 One era to Rome and Athens freedom brought. 
With equal ardour both dethrone their tyrants. 

Proud Tarquin's cauſe Porſenna would ſupport: 

Hippias the great Darius: Both in vain. 

Betwixt Greece and Perſia endleſs hate erſues. 

480 Now was Xerxes mighty hott in arms; and the 
ſire's defeat, repeated in the fon, make Mara- 
thon and Salamis, and the Grecian chiefs, that 
led thoſe glorious wars for liberty, immortal. 

But mutual jcalouſy divides the victors, and Per- 
ſia is avenged on Greece by Grecian arms: 

Seven and twenty long years the rival cities, 
Athens and Sparta, fought. 

Succeſs, at 1:it, to Sparta fell; when in broken 
Athens (ſhe that had maintam'd the public 
freedom) thirty tyrants reigned. 

403 The Spartans now againſt proud Aſia level all 
their proweſs : and to arms the brave ten thou- 
ſand fly, who were greater than conquerors by 
a glorious retreat. 

Ageſilaus ſhook the Perſian throne, till recalled 


© 15 * 
home to defend Sparta. 


392 The walls of Athens were reſtored by Conon, three 


years before Rome's capitol was fortified; and 
brave Camillus drove out the victorious Gauls. 
And now the Roman ſtory may vaunt of truth; 
doubtful heretofore, her annals being loſt. 
363 Now again were the invading Gauls ſabdued ; 
and Mantinea ſtained with Grecian goar. 
Thebes, tho? crown'd with conqueſt, Sparta be- 
ing undone, mourned the victory, by which 
{he loit her proudeſt boaſt, Epaminondas, the 
' glory of mankind. 
335 For he fallen, her power quickly faded. 
83 Philip's well- conducted arms now pre- 
vailed. | 
330 And to his renowned ſon Alexander the Great, 
made univerſal empire an eaſy conqueſt. 
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330 Here the reign of Perſian monarchs end: : while 
with the hardy Samnites Rome fiercely fights. 
The Macedonian heroe Cyrus's throne aſcends. 
But ſhort was his reign; the twelfth returning 
year ſtopt his triumphant courſe. 

307 And now the dire Hydra, Ambition, multiplies its 
heads. One horn cut off, lo! another ſprouts. 

Fate, at laſt, divides the mighty prize, and tlie 
crown of Alexander is now divided, according 
to the prophecy of Daniel, into four kingdoms. 

While in long wars the rival kings conteſt ; Rome 
o'er Latium her victorious arms extends. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epire, is awaked from his dream 

of univerſal power, and baffled, flies. 

275 But Rome, now great at home, turns her eyes 
on foreign ſpoils and naval conqueſts ; and with 
Carthage, rival of her glory, fights. 

Twenty four long years, ſucceſs doubtful ho- 
vered. 

But proud Carthage, at length, reluctant yielded 

As Rome in glory grew, Greece decayed. 

But Carthage, yet untam'd, the war renews : 

And dire Hannibal breathes revenge and blocs. 

Four times victorious, he half unpeoples Rome; 
but three mighty heroes averc her impending 
doom: Marcellus her word: Fabius her ſhield : 

202 And Scipio the thunder of her war; againſt whom 
the ſtubborn rival could no longer ſtand, . 

160 When the king, long before toretold, famous 
only for his crimes, raged in the blood of Ju- 
dah's wretched race, and baſely polluted the 
holy place. 

Fic brave Aſmoneans quickly quelled his impious 
arms. 

And now Macedonia, miſtreſs once of power, 
fell a vaſſil to all- conquering Rome. 

196 This period leads to deplore famed Corinth's 
fate; and teaches us the vanity of human pow- 
er and greatneſs. For now Carthage alſo falls, 
to riſe uo morc. 

88 But 
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38 But how direful are the diſaſters which opulence 
and peace bring upon the conqueror! 
| Now firſt we ſee Roman eagles agiinſt Roman 

eagles expoſed in fight; and Rome, by Sylla's 
impious arms, is filled with native blood. | 
Henceforth her arms are turned againſt herſelf, 
Civil fury, with all its direful horrors, rages 

fierce ; and Rome haſtens to ſlavery and ruin. | 

$9 Each great ſpirit burns, and fights or plots for | 


5 abſolute ſway. 

The republic could no longer ſubſiſt; and if ever 
man deſerved defpotic rule, twas Cæſar, who, l 
overpowering all competitors, now ſnatched it. 

72 Prutus in vain recalls loſt liberty ;- the Romans no 1 
longer were worthy of the ineſtimable bleſſing. | 

And with him the very name of freedom fell. | 

The victory at Actium confirmed abſolute mo- | 
narchy. | 

And, after deeds horrible to hear, Auguſtus reigns. 

4004 And now tumults ceaſe a while, and univerſal peace 
prepares the way for the birth of Cux is, the 
prince of peace; from which bleſſed zra Chri- 
ſtians count their years, with joyful hope of 
immortality and bliſs in the life to come. 

To eternize whoſe memory, flattering hiftorians 
and poets have purloin'd the honours due to 
better names. 


That this author may be eaſier, and more inſtructive 
to young ſtudents, we have added the following Tables 
from the beſt Chronologiſts, which they will do well to 
tix on their memories, by often reviſing them. 
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The Firſt Monarchy of the Aſſyrians had 36 kings. 


I Inus, the ſon of Belus .cigned 
2 Semiramis, the wife of Ninus 
3 Zames Ninyas, the ſon of Semiramis 
4 Arrius reigned 

Aralius 
6 Baleus Xerxes 


7 
8 Peloch, the prieſt 
9 Baleus reigned 

10 Altadas 

11 Mamilus 

12 Mancaleus 

13 Sterus, or Pherus 
14 Mamelus 

15 Sparteus 

16 Aicatates 

17 Aminthas 

18 Belochus 

19 Bellopates 

20 Lamprides 

21 Sofares 

22 Lompares 

23 Panyas 

24 Soſarmus 

25 Mitreus 

26 Tantanes 

27 Tauteus 

28 Tineus 

29 Dercillus 

30 Lupalus 

31 Laoſthenes 

32 Pyriciades 

23 Ophrateus 

34 Ophratanes 


Years, 


A 
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Years- 
35 Ocraſapes 42 
36 Sardanapalus, the laſt king 20 


This Empire Taſted 1239 Years. 


1 £1 8 5 
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The Second Monarchy of the Medes had Nine kings. 


ES Years. 

I 5 Rbaces reigned 15 
2 Mandauces do 
3 Soſarmus 30 
4 Attica 30 
s Cardicea : 22 
6- Arſæes | 40 
7 Phraortes 22 
8 Cyaxares 40 
9 Aſtyages, the laſt 35. 
In all 232 


— 


— 
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The Third Monarchy of the Perſians had Fourteen kings. 


Yeats. 
r Yrus reigr ed 30 
2 Cambyſes 7 
3 Paricites and Smerdis, brothers of the Magi 7 
4 Darius 36. 
5 Xerxes 20 
5 Artabanus, that ſlew Xerxes 7 
7 Artaxerxes Longimanus 40 
8 Xerxes 2 Months 
9 Sogdianus 9 Months 


10 Darius Nothus 
11 Artaxerxes Mnemorn: 
12 Artaxerxes Ochus 
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; ' Years 
13 Arſes | 4. 
14 Darius Codomannus : 6 


This Government ſubſiſted 230 Years. 


LD 8 4 a. . ——— 8 
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The Fourth Monarchy of Alexander, or the 
Macedonians. 


Lexander reigned twelve years. Then the empire 

of Alexander was divided, according to the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, into four kingdoms. Immediately 
after his death, his captains pulled and tore each to 
himſelf: But after the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, in 
which Antigonus, and his ſon Demetrius, ſirnamed Po- 
liorcetes, were overcome, and the former was ſlain, the 
following diviſion was made by a ſolemn treaty. Pto- 
lemy got Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cælo-Syria, and Pa- 
leſtine; Caſſander, ſon of Antipater, Macedonia and 
Greece; Lyſimachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome 
other provinces on the other ſide the Helleſpont and 
Boſphorus; and Seleucus, Syria, and the greater Aſia 
beyond the Euphrates, and to the Indies. Of theſe 
four kingdoms, that of Egypt, and that of Syria, ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt always in the {ame family, during a long 
ſucceſſion of kings. The kingdom of Macedonia changed 
many maſters of different families. That of "Thrace 
being. divided into many branches, was never again 
united, and was ſoon quite effaced, ſo as to leave no 
traces of it in the World. 
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Kings of the Macedonians. 
| Years, 
ARE reigned _- 7 
; A Caſlander 8 


Antipater and Alexander 4 
| Demetrius 


— — 
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Years. 
Demetrius ” Six Months. 
Pyrrhus 5 
Lyſimachus 5 
Ptolemæus Ceraunus I 
Meleagrus Two Months. 
Antipater 2 
Soſthenes 2 
Antigonus Tonaras 36 
Demetrius 10 
Antigonus 15 
Philippus 42 
Perſeus, the laſt king of the Macedonians 10 


The Macedonians were conquered by Paulus /Emilius, 
and Macedonia made a Province to Rome. The Go- 
vernment laſted in all 1 54 years. 


— — — 
Kings of Syria and Aſia. 
Years 

Ntiochus Soter 43 
A Antiochus 'Theos 15 
Seleucus Callinicus 20 
Seleucus Ceraunus 3 
Antiochus Magnus 36 
Seleucus Philopater 11 
Antiochus Epiphanes 17 
Seleucus Nicanor 32 
Antiochus Eupater 2 
Demetrius Soter 22 
Alexander 10 
Demetrius 3 
Antiochus Sedetes 9 
Demetrius again 4 
Antiochus Gryphus 12 
Antiochus Cy zicœnus 18 
Phillipus 2 


The Government of Syria continued 289 Years. 


The 
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Years 
13 Arſes | 4 
14 Darius Codomannus InP + 


This Government ſubſiſted 230 Years. 


y * 8 1 
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The Fourth Monarchy of Alexander, or the 
Macedonians. 
Lexander reigned twelve years. Then the empire 
of Alexander was divided, according to the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, into four kingdoms. Immediately 
after his death, his captains pulled and tore each to 
himſelf: But after the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, in 
which Antigonus, and his ſon Demetrius, ſirnamed Po- 
liorcetes, were overcome, and the former was ſlain, the 
following diviſion was made by a ſolemn treaty. Pto- 
lemy got Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cælo-Syria, and Pa- 
leſtine; Caſſander, ſon of Antipater, Macedonia and 
Greece; Lyſimachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome 
other provinces on the other ſide the Helleſpont and 
Boſphorus; and Seleucus, Syria, and the greater Aſia 
beyond the Euphrates, and to the Indies. Of theſe 
four kingdoms, that of Egypt, and that of Syria, ſub- 
ſiſted almoſt always in the ſame family, during a long 
ſucceſſion of kings. The kingdom of Macedonia changed 
many maſters of different families. That of "Thrace 
being. divided into many branches, was never again 
united, and Was ſoon quite effaced, ſo as to leave no 
traces of it in the World. 
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Kings of the Macedonians. 

Years, 

Rideus reigned 7 

| Caſſander | 8 


Antipater and Alexander 4 
Demetrius 
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Years. 
Demetrius -- Six Months. 
Pyrrhus 5 
Lyſimachus 5 
Ptolemæus Ceraunus 1 
Meleagrus Two Months. 
Antipater 2 
Soſthenes 2 
Antigonus Tonaras 36 
Demetrius 10 
Antigonus 15 
Philippus 42 
Perſeus, the laſt king of che Macedonians 10 


The Macedonians were conquered by Paulus Ei ius, 
and Macedonia made a Province to Rome. The Go- 
vernment laſted in all 154 years. 


—— — — — 
Kings of Syria and Aſia. 

Years 

Ntiochus Soter | 43 
Antiochus Theos 15 
Seleucus Callinicus 20 
Seleucus Ceraunus 3 
Antiochus Magnus | 36 
Seleucus Philopater 11 
Antiochus Epiphanes 17 
Seleucus Nicanor 32 
Antiochus Eupater | 2 
Demetrius Soter 22 
Alexander 10 
Demetrius 3 
Antiochus Sedetes | 9 
Demetrius again 4 
Antiochus Gryphus 12 
Antiochus Cyzicœnus 18 
Phillipus 2 


The Government of Syria continued 289 Vears. 


The 
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The kingdom of Syria had about 27 kings. They 
were commonly called Se/eucides, from the name of him 
who firſt reigned in Syria, They count ſix of that 
name Seleucus, and 13 Antiochi. Under the 13, Antio- 
chus, ſirnamed Epiphanes, and Commagenes, Syria was 
xeduced into a Roman province, by Pompey. 


8 _ — * * A 
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Kings of Egypt. Years, 
| — the ſon of Lagus, reigned 70 
Ptolomæus Philadelphus | 58 
Ptolomzus Euergetes 26 
Ptolomæus Philopater 17 
Ptolomæus Epiphanes 2 
Ptolomæus Euergetes 20 
Ptolomæus Phyſcon, or Soter 17 
Ptolomæus Lachirus 8 
Ptolomæus Dionyſus . 20 
Cleopatra | 22 


The Government of Egypt ſtood after Alexander 288 
years. All its kings were called Ptolemy's, but diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular ſirnames. They were alto called 
Lagides, from Lagus, father to Pcolemy, firſt King of 


Egypt. 


